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Some New Ideas 


Shouts of “Oh, Good-e-e-e!” and clapping of 
hands greet mamma’s appearance with a big 
dish of Jell-O for Bobbie and 
Jack. 

It is a plain dish of Straw- 
berry Jell-O, made and 
served without sugar or 
cream—but perfectly deli- 


: JELL- 


Substantial dishes that are 
good to eat and generally 
made without any trim- 
mings or garnishments, are very popular just 
now. Probably the Bavarian creams made as 
follows are the most satisfactory : 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in half a 
pint of boiling water and add half a pint of the 
juice from a can of pineapple. When cold and 
still liquid whip to consistency of whipped 
cream and add a cup of shredded or chopped 
pineapple. 

Either fresh or canned fruit of almost any 
other kind can be used in making these Bavarian 
creams. Canned peaches and peach juice are 
particularly good. 





The whipped Jell-O takes the place of whipped 
cream in these dishes, and no eggs are used in 
— Anybody can make 

them. 


In every case of sickness 
or convalescence there is a 
period when feeding is a 
most important factor, and 
often it is found that Jell-O 
is the one particular dish 
which satisfies the craving 
for something refreshing 
and revives the weakened appetite. It is rel- 
ished when nothing else is. 


The Jell-O Book contains a special recipe for 
whipping Jell-O, which is a simple process. If 
you have not already received a copy of this 
book we shall be glad to send you one if you 
will give us your name and address, | 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Chocolate, and is sold by all grocers, 2 packages 
for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 
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This Simple Plan Makes It 


Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies — ones we won’t forget. 


By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


« 2 ; . . ° 
_Bsesdvesses We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The 
See se2s3e9 machine we now sell for $57 is the identical one formerly 
Seo2203002 priced at $100—BRAND NEW, not second-hand or rebuilt. 
During the war we fearned that it was unnecessary to have great 
numbers of travelling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also able to discontinue 
many other superfluous; costly sales methods. You benefit by these 
savings. 
Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 
made simpler. We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 


Only $3.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter until 
you know the Oliver. A five days’ trial will 
help you decide. Besides saving you $43, we 
make the payments easy. We ask no advance 
payment. But merely $3 per month until the 
$57 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for 
second-hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $57 Oliver 
is our brand new identical Model 9, formerly priced 
at $100. It has not been changed in the slightest. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the large 
concerns in the United States using Olivers are: U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Nat’l City 
Bank of N. Y., Diamond Match Company, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Boston Elevated Railways, N. Y. Edison 
Company, and a host of others of equal importance. 

And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals —every busi- 
ness is represented among our users. And every profession. 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it for five 
days. Then, if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, 
me rely send us $3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 
If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportu- 
nity, return the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund the 
outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed yourself 
under any obligation to buy. 
When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many 
advancements —all the refinements made possible during 24 
years of type writer -making. A finer type writer is impossible 
The coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own 
salesman and save yourself $43. 
Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial. or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1474 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, illinois 
Canadian Price, $72 (5.02 


Pine ouven rreewnren comravy 


HE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee of 1474 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


its worth. | Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection, 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month, 


No Finer Built ‘ | The title to remain in you until fully paid for, 


My shipping point is 


4 E . , ss : ; : . This does not place me ‘under any oblig ie tb ae if I 
Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 


with a heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. And at the end of five days. 

this accounts for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its durability, its Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me you 
inbuilt service. It is simplified in construction and built to with- 

stand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service proved its fine 

design and construction. 


book—‘*‘ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason andthe 
| Remedy.’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Rs seceina easstiancenncennecnnnesseandiatesheaes seasdaiabienbaasicbed cance dk : 


Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. 
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You can’t buy a better typewriter at any price. : NS FR ioc icitnn danse disidacsscisntenitbcndiitaaenintieee cS 
asia vovngnd0nenntexsccdnnsermedadeens se cbsbeddeieadbidintiuwecscc.: i 
= Occupation or Business 
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| Paramount and 


Artcraft Stars’ | 
Latest Productions | 


Here are their latest productions, 
listed alphabetically, released up 
to February 28th. Save the list! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore 
HkEKE ¢ ik THE BR 
Enid Bennett 
“HAPPY 
Billie Burke ; 
THe M 
Lina Cavalieri 
“THE TWo BRIDI 


THOUGH MARRIFI 


AKE-BELII 


ln aincios Si hinderance oti pA a ti 


MAGGIE PEPPI 
Dorothy Dalton 


4/ 
HARD I ri 4] 
Pauline Frederick 4\ 
DIN] $3 
Dorothy Gish ; Y 
Lila Lee PHESH RET 
Vivian Martin 


YoU NEVER SAW HA 
Shirley Mason 

“THE WINNING GIRI 
Charles Ray 





PrHEGIRE Dopaert > 

| Wallace Reid “THE Dun 4 

| Bryant Washburn “gt 
| VENUS IN THE EAST’ IS 
Paramount-Artcraft a, 
Specials 


“The Hun Within,” 
With a Spe 


“Private Peat” 


Private HAROLD PIA +n 


“Sporting Life” 


} A Maurice Tourneur Pr " <V/8 
“The Silver King’ 4/28 
| tarrving William } +) 
| “Litthe Women” >) 
| mi V ev fam > VAS 
A Wm. A. Brady Production | ? Hy 

The False Faces” DAL i 

AT as MH. Ince Product We 

aft 

Artcraft 416) 

4A\@ 

Enrico Caruso “MM CovusIn’’ ~e 
George M. Cohan > x 
HiT THE TRAIL HOLIDAY | “iE 

Cecil B. De Mille’s Production } Di 


DON'T CHANGE YOUR HUSBANI 
Douglas Fairbanks “ARIZONA 
Elsie Ferguson 

His PARISIAN WIFEr"’ 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
ROMANCE OF HAPPY VALLI 


“BREED OF ME> 


Kip AND STITCH PA 
LAST LYNNE WITH VARIATIONS 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy A 
“ONE EVERY MINUTI 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 
Paramount-Drew Comedies 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Onee eek 











Marguerite Clark 3 
| 1 Ft 4 
L\BRAC 1 Ny 
Ethel Clayton aS 
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William S. Hart ; ii 
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Mary Pickford : " 
‘JOHANNA ENLISTS pr 
Fred Stone : UNDER THE ToP } » A 
‘Supervision of Thomas H. Ince . 
Paramount Comedies tra 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy JF Fa 
Loven” |g 

Paramount- Mack SennettComedies AE 
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“What’s on tonight?” 


OMETIMES it’s the man of the house and some- 
times it’s the woman that starts the ball a-rolling. 
An eventful evening two or three times a week is 
an important part of the art of enjoyable home life. 
Now that the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
has taken the guess-work out of motion pictures you 
can bank on the evening coming off right. 

Is it a Paramount Picture? 

Is it an Artcraft Picture? 

Those are the key questions. 

The reputation of the foremost stars, of the greatest 
directors, of the topmost and largest motion picture 
organization is vested in and richly expressed by Para- 
mount and Artcraft Pictures. 

Those brand names have naturally come to mean a 
whole lot to America. They sum up the cream of the 
national entertainment. 

Don’t take chances with your evenings. 
a Paramount or Artcraft Picture. 
in panel. 


aramouns ana 
The two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying “Paramount 
and cArtcraft Pictures-—and the theatres that show them. 


Be sure it’s 
Note current releases 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Are You a Photoplay 
Leaguer? 


The Better Photoplay League of 
America is the biggest constructive 
organization of its sort in motion pic- 
tures. Its aim is the promotion of 
clean pictures, intelligent pictures, every- 
where. 

But, you may say 
enough for 
reformer—let 
join!” 

Exactly! You have given the aver- 
age excuse, and you have put in it the 
very reason that you should be inter- 
ested in the work of The Better Pho- 
toplay League of America. 

The time has come to stand against 
the professional reformer. 

The time has come to kill off the 
busybody censor. 

The time has come to stop hypocrit- 
ical and puritanical interference with 
an art which is everybody’s art, but 
which is particularly the heritage of the 
people. 

Intellectual and artistic 
the threshold of a very dangerous 
period. Moral reform is, every so often 
in the world’s history, made a matter 
of politics. Then all of morality’s real 
ends are defeated, and the only victories 
are the triumphs of bigots and busy- 
bodies whose self-appointed business in 
life is to tell other people what not to 
do. After which the pendulum swings 
to the other extreme, and onrushing lib- 
erty is exceeded by license and excess. 
Thus restriction and persecution defeat 
every end that they might serve. 

It is to prevent such a thing as this 
in motion pictures that we must all 
work together. If you make honest se- 
lection the criterion of your community, 
working with instead of against those 
exhibitors whose desire is for the right 
kind of public service, you are not go- 
ing to be troubled with professional 
censorship. If you don’t, you will have 
the evil chains of intolerance clamped 
on you before summer. You may be 


| not, you should be. 


“Pictures are good 
me as they are; I’m no 
the professional fixers 


America is on 
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The Open Season for Salamanders 
Wanda Hawley Being the Only Original. 


Directing a Photoplay by “Vibrations” ( Pictures) 
The Star is Helen Keller, Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 


Everybody Calls Him “Johnny” Cameron Pike 


Referring to Mister Hines. 


The Next Genius—a Cameraman? Antony E. Anderson 
A Painter’s Prophecy. 


Doug Fairbanks Jumps 32 Years! ( Pictures) 
Thus the Calendar Goes in for Acrobatics. 


Breed of Men (Fiction) Marion Craig 
Told from Hart’s New Picture. 
“The Story of My Life” Geraldine Farrar 


Third and Last Chapter in the Opera-Screen Star’s Autobiography. 
E-x-t-r-y! Great Hollywood Disaster! Leigh Metcalfe 


Theodore Bear, Virginia Corbin’s Playmate, Loses a Leg and an Arm! 


Odds and Ends (Pictures) 


Interesting Pictures About Unusual Things. 
Close-Ups Editorial Comment 
“Over the Top” Once More (Oil Painting) 


How Movies Are Shown on the Ceiling in Convalescent Hospitals. 


41 








The Enchanted Barn (Fiction) Janet Priest 60 
The Story of Bessie Love’s New Picture. 
Eliza + Susan = Zasu Alfred A. Cohn 64 
The Evolution of a Queer Name—And a Fine Little Actress. 
A Real Vaudeville Equilibrist Gloria Groves 66 
Ruth Roland—Balanced on the Theatrical Fence. 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 67 
Reviews of the New Pictures. 
How Pictures Discovered Charlie Chaplin 
The Real Story of Charlie’s Movie Debut. Edward Allan Biby 70 
A Northern Star Randolph Bartlett 72 
The Story of Marjorie Rambeau. 
The Better Photoplay League of America 74 
News and Developments of the Month. 
He Still Lives—On the Screen! (Pictures) 78 
Roosevelt’s Life Now in Pictures. 
Why Do They Do Tt? 80 
Mistakeseand Inconsistencies Seen in the Pictures. 
Questions and Answers The Answer Man 83 
Plays and Players Cal York 86 
News About from the Studios. 
Photoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 
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cursed with censorship now; if you are, 
The Better Photoplay League points 
the reasonable way of escape. 

It is not the place or purpose of this 
column to tell you all about The Bet- 
ter Photoplay League and the whole of 
its aims, purposes and methods; you 
will find exact directions elsewhere in 
this issue. 

PHotTopLay MacazineE is the author- 
ized voice of this association, and it 
has no other. 


Have You Seen the Photo- 
play Magazine Screen 
Supplement Yet? 


HAT one-reel innovation supplied 

to progressive motion picture ex- 
hibitors by the Educational Films Cor- 
poration of America. 

The Supplement opens with an avi- 
ator’s view of the great Triangle-Gold- 
wyn studios at Culver City. From 
the clouds, you get an unusual view of 
the studios and can realize, in a meas- 
ure, just how the birds feel about it all. 

It also includes a railroad wreck— 
with all of the regulation trimmings, 
which means that Helen Holmes is in 
it. This wreck was posed especially for 
the Supplement. 

Then, Ben Turpin—that comedian 
with the geodetic vision—is shown in 
his laughable preparations for appear- 
ance before the Mack Sennett comedy 
camera. This is followed by Cleo 
Ridgely and her two babies. 

This second issue of the Screen Sup- 
plement also follows the careers of two 
great luminaries back to  babyhood, 
showing you “how they looked when.” 

The Supplement also shows Thomas 
H. Ince in his elaborate private office 
and on the studio floor. 

Then a glimpse of Bessie Love, now 
a Vitagraph star, and Paul Powell and 
Eddie Dillon. It shows Bill Hart on 
his horse in New York, working for 
the fourth Liberty Loan and _ then 
shows him with his splendid dogs in 
California. 

Wallace Carlson concludes this issue 
with his amusing animated cartoons. 


ment Will Include: 


IEWS of Arthur Berthelet making 

test scenes at Essanay; Edith 
Storey in some delightfully interesting 
and unusual poses, off the studio floor; 
“what makes the movie move,” the so- 
lution of the mystic process so the “fan” 
can understand; Fanny Ward and her 
husband, Jack Dean, in their home in 
California; “Bill” Russell and his Chi- 
nese cook; a cartoon by Wallace Carl- 
son, Warren Kerrigan visiting PHorto- 
PLAY, and Dustin Farnum on a motor 
boat outing. 
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N AID: Cs The Lieutenant | here’ 
My LADY:— /t ill be down in an instant!’ 


Instant beauty is indeed at her finger tips. A pale or sallow 
— or signs of care or age do not worry her be- 
cause she has her ““Complete Pompcian Beauty Toilette.’ 


POMPEIAN 


® BEAUTY ®POWDER® 


First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. She works this 
softening, vanishing cream well into the skin, so that powder will not 
stick in spots. Now her Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly 
touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on 
the cheeks. My Lady knows that this touch of color in the cheeks not 
only adds to the bloom of youthful beauty, but also mz akes her eyes seem 
darker and more lustrous. Presto! w nat a chang a few minutes. 


SLOOM moy ! 
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Rrequabid Girl Art Panel and Three Samples 





; POMPEIAN COMPANY 
s ra ifu trioti nel, 2S inches by 7 ir Ss, finishe 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
w ith the samples at A m peICEEtESE. os , oa S. GENTLEMEN: T enclose dime for 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 2131 allel Ave. . ee 
& LEV ELAND, YHIVO P Name...... 








Address 
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Bg ore the last year and a half many 
hundred thousand persons received their 
greatest entertainment from the pictures pre- 
senting as stars the illustrious artists whose 
portraits appear on this page. 

Do you see the latest pictures of Norma 
Talmadge, Clara Kimball Young, Alice Brady, 
Constance Talmadge and the others, at your 
favorite theatre? 

Fill in coupon below and let us know where 
you would like to have these Select Pictures 
shown to you. Mail the coupon today. 
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SELECT PICTURES CORPORATION, Dept. A 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


I would like to see Select Stars in all their productions at 
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Don't waste your evenings 
on poor pictures ~ 


They destroy the value of your recreation hours, 
they take the spice out of life, they literally cheat 
you out of your fun- 


Go to see the motion pictures that do some 
thing, that tell something,that show something 
in plot, in acting and in story value- 

Try for instance a few nights with 


ies % 
‘= 
SCREEN CLASSICS 1nc-PRODUCTIONS 


METRO ALL STAR SERIES PRODUCTIONS 


The best theatres are showing them because 
they are the only standardized motion 
pictures inthe world 


If it tell your theatre manager youwant them he will 


get them even if they cost hima little more— 





METRO PICTURES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK Maxwell Ka yger, Director General LOS ANGELES 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“Pictures with the mark of BLACKTON are worth while” 


Blackton Productions, Inc. 


“The Play's the Thing”’— Shakespeare. 


BLACKTON 


ssiaiiiien The World's Best Stories 
OOD Motion Pictures depend, 


primarily upon good stories 
—just as all good plays do. 








Each J. Stuart Blackton picture is based upon a good story. 
«THE COMMON CAUSE,” the latest Blackton Pro- 


duction, was an adaptation from a play written by 
J. Hartley Manners and Ian Hay Beith. 


The story, strong, magnetic and intense in its appeal formed 
a solid foundation for the wonderful picture. 


And it was THE Hanp oF BracktTon that interpreted it; 
—that made the story come to life; 
—that made the characters really live; 
—and that brought the scenes of the story faith- 
fully before you. 


It was THe Hanp or BLACKTON in one of the world’s 
best stories. 


All Blackton Productions do have good stories behind them 
—and that’s only one reason why they're so good! 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Studio: 423 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ICTURE-MAKING is a great gamble, 


but a gloriously interesting one. Perfection in any 
art is always uncertain. No matter how hard we try for 
perfection, we never know whether the public will like 
a picture until the public sees it and says thumbs up 
or thumbs down. 


Once in a great while you have “thumbed | 
down” some of our efforts. Maybe the story was weak, Sf 
or the acting not so good as it should be, or for some | 
other reason it lacked what you want for your hard- 
. earned money. 


AA a So be it! WVhenever you have expressed | 

| disapproval, we have stopped advertising the few pic- | 
tures you did not like. As a result of this careful policy, 
we have made the Jewel trade-mark a pretty safe thing 
for you to judge by. 


Allen Holubars Masterpiece 
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(‘the Picture that will Live Forever) 


’ | , —is one you will love. We recommend it heart and soul. 
AY Ws , We believe it contains all the elements that real picture-lovers 

S demand as entertainment—a little laughter, a few tears, a certain 
amount of excitement and suspense, and much love. 


DOROT HY It is coming to your favorite theatre soon. If you will take the 


PHILLIPS: | trouble to ask the theatre manager just when you can see 
Ns al ee d) 


? 
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“The Heart of Humanity” and then fix the date in your mem- 
ory, We can promise you splendid entertainment. 
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Have you ever seen these other ‘‘Jewels’’ 










“FOR HUSBANDS ONLY” “COME THROUGH” 
“THE PRICE OF A GOOD TIME” “THE KAISER, 
“PAY ME” THE BEAST OF BERLIN” 


“BORROWED CLOTHES” 
( Universal-Made) 


JEWEL PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Not many Jewels are made 
—but they are Jewels 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ay Her $3 


For Each Empty Package 
A Suggestion to Men 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calories 
—the energy measure of food value. 


In meat, eggs and fish the average cost of 6,221 calories 
would be vat least $3.50. 

So each 32-cent package served in place of meats saves around $3. And 
the housewife who saves it should have it. 

Make each empty package worth $3 in some special household fund. 
Then watch the fund grow. 

This is how some necessary foods compare in cost, at this writing, based 
on their calorie value : 





Cost of 6,221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats. ; $0.32 | In Average Fish . . $3.70 
In Round Steak , ‘ 2.54 In Canned Peas , . mae 
In Veal Cutlets , ; 3.53 In Cod Fish . , 1 4.85 











And Quaker Oats, which costs so little, is the greatest food in the list. 

Analysis shows the oat to be almost the ideal food in balance and com- 
pleteness. 

Make Quaker Oats your standard breakfast. That’s the best way to bring 
down food cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oat Dainty 


Quaker Oats means extra flavor without extra cost. It is flaked frorn 
queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

In millions of homes this exquisite flavor has made the oat dish popular. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 








(3031) 

















| 
| 
A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beau- 
tiful woman and a distinguished man. 
Little indeed did the gay and gallant 
crowd know that around these heads there 
flew stories of terror—of murder—and treason. 
That on their entrance, half a dozen detectives 
sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into the 
night. With their fate was wound the tragedy 
of a‘broken marriage, of a fortune lost, 
of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mystery that y« 


will sit up nights trying to fathom. It is just one of the 
stories fashioned by that master of mystery 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 
CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has takenscience 
| — science that stands for this age—-and allied it to the 





his Craig Kennedy — marveling at 

strange, new, startling things that detce 
tives here would unfold. Such plots—such 
suspense — with real, vivid people moving 
through maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. Englist 
writers have thrilled whole nations by thei- 
artful beroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 


} mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to the 
smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out scic 
tifically. For nearly ten years America has been watching 
| 

} 


ioned wild talesof mystery. But all these 
seem old-fashioned — out-of-date — | in 
the infinite variety—the weird excit ‘nt ot 


Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


¥ REE—Poe 


10 VOLUMES 


To those who send the coupor promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe's works in he ) volumes. 

W ne n the pol ot Paris failed to solve one 
the most ™ irtu 7 murder inysteries ft the ci 
kx lear Allan P fF here in New York 
fou ndt he solu 











t, flawless style 
ister — that is one you 

Poe's undying stories. In Eng 

Edgar Allan Poe is hel ito bet 

th merica | iS produce om 








" ieri ASSic. 
This is a won lerful ombination. Here are two 
e greatest writers of mystery and scientit 
detective stories. Yor set the Reeve a 
remarkably low price and yn. Poe FREE for « 
hort time only Sign and mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, *hotop 
| 18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur RB. Reeve —in 12 
volumes. Also send me, abs« he tely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe- 
1 10 volumes. If the be are not satisfactory 3 will return bot 
ets wit hin 10 days at your expense Oth e rwise jv ill send you $1. 

within 5 days and $2.00 a month for tw 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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How I Teach Piano 


To More Persons than Were 


Ever Taught by One Man Before 


I make good players of them in guarter the usual 
time, at quarter the usual cost, and 


all by correspondence. 


‘‘Impossible!’’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, 
until today many hundreds of men and women are study- 
ing with me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the 
Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or 
organ who obtained their eztire training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 
you of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘““How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually a “ nightmare”’ 
to students—becomes easy and fascinating. It enables 
you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. This 
one fact saves you months of valuable 
time. The COLOROTONE is 
patented and cannot be used by any 
other teacher or conservatory. 





With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
‘““movie.”’ It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. Yow see the fingers 
move, as Clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s finger 
movements from your MEMORY— 
which naturally cannot be always 
accurate. 


error or misunderstanding. 
of your time (and your 


time than any other single factor. 
with it entirely. 
dex except from me. 
been applied to piano instruction. 





use it. 
or Organ.”’ 


Write today. 


’ 


teacher’’ by the oral or “‘spoken’ 


third-rate instruction. 





Instead, you have the correct models right 
before your eyes during every minute of practise. 
follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of 
Without Quinn-dex 
teacher’s time) 
devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through faulty 
practise. his discourages more students and wastes more 
Quinn-dex does away 
You cannot obtain anything like Quinn- 
Moving pictures have never before 
Quinn-dex is operated 
easily and simply by hand, and even a child can successfully 
It contains O84 separate pictures. 
fully explained in my free booklet “‘How To Learn Piano 


The old way of studying with a so-called “‘private 
method is rapidly being 
discarded, and anybody can see why. 
teacher “‘all to yourself’’ and can afford only $1 to $5 a 
lesson, it goes without saying that you can obtain only 
No true authority could give you 
his entire, exclusive attention for so small a fee. 
more, by the old fashioned oral method, at least half your 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO— From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


‘“private teacher’s’’ time is absolutely thrown away in giv- 
ing you routine instructions about clef signs, measure bars, 
sharps, flats, the value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which 
are necessarily the same for all students and could just as 
easily be put into writing. Of cours: you can’t remember 
a quarter of what he tells you, so most of your next lesson 
is taken up going over the same material again. This 
truly sinful waste is entirely done away with by my 
WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine instructions are 
all in writing for reference any time, day or night. Nothing 
is forgotten nor needlessly repeated. You obtain as much 
of my time as you really need, and every minute of it is 
devoted to your rea/ guidance. and not to routine instruc- 
tions. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were studying by the oral method—yet my 
lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying is far superior to 
all others. Even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing detter at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress is at all times in 


accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost — Special Offer 


My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators 
who certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for 
beginners, or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. 
You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, in spare time at home. 
All necessary music is included free and becomes your property. 
Diploma and degree granted. ‘The tuition fee is now, for a short 
time, cut exactly in half, on account of our Iwenty- Fifth Anniversary 
Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today, using 
posteard, letter or Free*Book Coupon’ for my 64-page free book 
‘*How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio PD. Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK 


You 


ls HowTo 


sin 


much 
would be 





: Piano 








FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PD 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Quinn-dex is 


Please send me. without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ and full pa 
ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
If ’ Offer. 

you want a 


Further- 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Though the Moonlight | 
was behind her 








she cast no 
shadow! 


“Battling Against 
a Human Vampire!” 


What was thi$ mysterious thing that made monsters out 
of innocent girls—that made every mother clutch her baby 
to her breast in namelessterror? What was it that drew 


Undead—th 
ho are deprived 


nto the realm of the 
live, but w 


strong men trembling i 
pitiful creatures who no longer 
of even the kind ness of death? 
i 





Jonathan Harker started to Transylvania on an everyday 
business trip. What did it mean when he neared the end 
of his journey when the peasants pressed around him 
begging him tu go no farther? Why did one woman press 
ir Mo his hand a rosary ar id anott ner acr icifix? 

I 5 84 larke t { te 
! x re te than ) $ k ¥ 

" lingt icro 

WwW! was 1 can | t iS s 

iver to which nds have thrilled 


venture*stories in the 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVENTURE LIBRARY 


Stories of Mystery Detective Love and Fight 


© RACULA, by Kram Stoker] THE CONFESSIONS OF 
TALES OF SHERLOCK ARSENE LUPIN 


HOLMES by Maurice Leblan« 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle THE TEETH OF ba ae TIGER 
RETURN OF SHERLOCK by Maurice Le 
HOLMES THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle by Maurice Let! 


THE ABANDONED ROOM 
by Wadsworth ¢ 


THE HOLLOW NEEDLE 
‘amp »y Maurice Leblanc 
ARSENE LUPIN THE DEVIL’S ADMIRAL, by 
by Maurice Leblanc Frederick Ferdinand Moore 
CLEEK OF SCOTLAND YARD 
by Thomas W. Hanshaw 
CLEEK, THE MASTER DETECTIVE 
by Thomas W anshaw 
THE WHITE WATERFALL 
by James Francis Dwyer 
THE UNSEEN —~ 
by Clarence H, 
THE RADIUM TERRORS 
by Albert Dorrington 


15 VOLUMES 
11 LONG NOVELS 
53 SHORT STORIES 

















these 15 volumes are stories *for 
every mood——adventure, tragedy, k 
comedy, mystery, roma all } 
together 1 big thrilling tales that 
will hold i Spe ri d from t st 
page to th last 
l gt for 
1 Zz r 
f 
" i 
l t 
Ir > t 
f 
f } 
! \ r i 
Price Soon to Go U, 
, — ‘ ‘ 
1 


i ‘ 1 of the International Ad- 
venture Library «« vl 








sign and mail the coupon today? 


WwW, R. Caldwell & Co. 30 Irving Place 


NEW YORK 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSHSEEEEEEEEEEETE EERE EEE eee eee: 
W. R. Caldwell & Co., 30 eames Panes, New York 

I ‘ ' international Ad- 
venture ‘Library iy 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
7 ties for big results. 





Rate 
15cents 
per 
word 


This Section Pays. 
83% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR JUNE ISSUE CLOSE APRIL FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 































































































AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- $35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
tee Hosiery for men, women and children, Guaran- starts you. No experience needed. Our machines at 
t to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best usegl and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 

ents’ proposition, Thomas Mfg. Co., 264 North St., free. Atlas Moving Pieture Conrpany, 438 Mortor 
Dayton, Ohi a slug., Chicago, 

$40 TO $100 A WEEK, FREE SAMPLES, GOLD ” 
Siun Letters anyone can put on aos as demand, PATENTS 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic wetter Co., 

114 N, Clark, Chicago, a = PATENTS, WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 

SALESMEN: CITY OR TRAVELING.  EXPERI- | Side book “How to Obtain a Patent." | Sen tel 

» unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full te ae for Prompt —— nature fovea id Ht gle sf 

articulars. Prepare in spare time arn the big + elp be tae > ention teasonable erms 
oti "$2 m+ t 210000 ¢ Bnsncy dB es, Victor J. Evans « ¢ 763 Ninth, Ww ashington. D. C - 

( nde ers Sat’l, Salesmen’ . Ass’n. See 
a a 2s Ss ee Ae) serene, sae SKETCH AND DESCRIPTION 

: ene : of your invention for advi arding patent protee ior 

Twenty years quperioner . Our and-teok on Patents 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES is sent free on request. All communication | strictly 
” a _ contidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat 

Be H MANAGER WANTED FOR OLD ESTAB- | ent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Blug., Washington, D. ¢ 

wd Chieago Concern. e furnish full stock of 
goods, advertising matter, and equip store completely, 

i god loeation, all at our expense and pay you SONGWRITERS 

$40.00 a week salary, in addition to liberal share a . » = . 

f the profits your store earns. Work can be started WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
spare time. No investment or previous experience music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance, Submit poems 
essary to secure this position. If you are a hustle on patriotism, love or any subject. Chester Musie Co. 

nd want an opportunity to make $5.000 to $15,000 38 So, De arborn St., Suite 112 Chici ago, c 

year we Want you and will pay you well from the oe . , 
tart. Send me your apetication “6 day. s. Lavy SONGWRITERS: sv BMIT you R _SONG-POEMS 
Mzr., Department 662, Como Bldg., Chicago, itl i now for free examination and a Valuable book 

= — ae - > let explaining our original methods of revising, com 

TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT posing, copyrighting and facilitating free publication 
you have cf interest to them. You ean reach them outright sale of songs, SENT FREE on postal request 

t a very small cost thr ugh an advertisement in the Learn the truth from a reliable successful concer! 
classified Section, 83° of the advertisers using this Satisfaction guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 165 

Cli . oe pens, peut have repeated. The section Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. City. 

read anc rings results. soreness 

WRITE UTS WORDS FOR A = WE WILL 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS compose music facilitate free publ ieat Send verses 
- on love, war, any subject. Tarehild ‘Music Cc 20 

NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, RECITATIONS, ENTER- Lr alway 20-X, New York, 
tainments for war-time Benefits. Vandeville sketches, —— —_ 
Monologues, Drills, Tableaux, Make-up Gwods, Large WR ITE A SONG—LOVE, MOTHER, HOME CHILD 
Catalog Free, - hood, patriotic or any subject. [I compose musi anil 

r. S, Den n & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. guarantee publication. Send words today, lhomas 
Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, Chicag 
HELP WANT ee 
ED SONG WRITERS FREE EXAMINATION OF YOUR 

HUNDREDS U. S. GOVERNMENT PERMANENT | poem. Music composed. Publication, Cornell. Studi 
Positions now open to me 16 or over; women, 18 or Bb, 23 W 31st Street, New York, 

‘Common’ vaducation: suet tie ee ie: | YOU WRITE THE WorDs FoR A SONG—SUBMIT 
on vite immediately. kit abtenihe see" poems on patriotism, love or any subject. We wri 
c > 7 4 ae y Franklin Institute, Dept. music, guarantee copyright and assist in securing pub 

oot —~-° isher. Metropolitan Studios, Room 1yu2, Morton Bldg. 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID To | DPT. piles , . 

i door; plain sewing: steady Work: no canvassing mentite nthe 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Cuo., SEND ME YOUR SONG-POEMS. I COMPOS! 
Dept. 21 Philade! Iphia, Pa music and subnrit copies to publishers. Send poems 

“> TADI-L . hoe od -examinatior free. Myron Johnson Excels 
WANTED BRIGHT 1 APABLE LADIES FOR today—examination — free A 
119. to travel lemonstrate d sell dealers. $25.00 Springs, Mo. 1 0, Box 415. ; 
350,00, per week. | Rallroad fare patd. Write at | WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE REVISE 
odrivh_ Drug Bept, 59, Omeha, Ne poems, compose music for them and guarantee t , 
eure publication on royalty basis by New York 1 
OLD COINS WANTED publisher. ‘Our Chief Composer is a song-writer 
— ™ > . Sh A AE _———— national reputation and has written many big sor 

OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS WANTED, WE BUY | hits. Submit poems on any subject, Broadway Studi 

cteiaie Ge cmon dk tae,” tee unt 101-A, Fitzgerald Bldg., New York, 

i ‘ ilatio? (ie l ed Send 4e for our 
Illustrated Coin Cireular, Send now. NUMIS- THEATERS FOR SALE 

[ATIC BANK, Dept, 75, Fort Worth, Texas, Mk. HARRY LYONS OF 1 HYDE PARK STREET 

London, England, wishes to get into direct commu i 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN tion with principals of the umored combir 
purchas f Cinema Theatres, as he has a most im} 

CENARIOS, MANUSCRIP Ts TYPED TEN CENTS | group for sale. Mr, Lyon is the negotiator of a 
page Spellir corrected veh years’ experience. number of purchases of Theatres, variety Theatres a 
\l rie J 322 Mo 1dnoel ‘ Block, Chicago, ites generally. 

OF INTEREST TO WO'MEN MISCELLANEOUS 

LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT HAIR ON FACE, BODY On UNDER ARMS POS- 

! pietur phot ‘ pare time I itiv removed N electricit pai . + 
S100 eanva imples 10 poisonous Iru ita i Write for riicula 
Particulars * Art G, 3s n A, hr demonstration at Ain Bertle 12 W. 40 ~ 
N. ¥ New York. 
TYPEWRITER *2 °° 
y ed ~ - 


|Short-Story. Writing’ 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, S| 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 


itor of Lippincott’s 


One student writes: —“Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $l, 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
lion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
AlsocoursesinPhotoplayWriting, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism, In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brow n, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Please Address 








Or. Esenwein 


| || The Home Correspondence School 





Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass, 


J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- | 





OO for manuscript | 


SENSATION 














uivertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 


monthly buys a 
Beautifully Re- 
constructed Latest Model Visible Typewriter with 
back-spacer, decimal tabulator, two-color ribbon 
etc. Every late style feature and modern operating 
convenience. Perfect appearance, perfect action 
and absolute dependability. Se nt anywhere 
approval. Catalog and special price FREE. 


on 


Harry A. Smith, 851, 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 


A SATIN SKIN 


i\-)-) t ay wal be) 4) be) -1 4-4 


THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER: 4 





guaranteed. 
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Learn to Draw 






by the — 
LANDON (> =X 
Method (am —~ 


Copy This Sketch a ae 
— and let me see 
what you can do 
with it. Cartoonists Y . 
andillustrators earn rs 
$25 to $125 or more (Ly 
per week. A large ' 
proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 
this course. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your drawing ability as it developed 
theirs. Many years’ experience drawing 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you in a practical way. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together 
with test lesson plate, samples of students’ 
work and evidence of what you too can 
accomplish. Please state your age. 

of Illustrating 


The Landon School 2f.4'¢25wotin’ 


1507 Schofield Bldg,, Cleveland, Ohio 


PRESIDENT 


Fest wero 





Bann 


























o1S.0F a Bicycle 
= That is why in many ~ European 
aig countries one in every six persons 
PPP vides a bicycle. All armies use them 
by thousands. It is the workman’s 
street car, with the cost of the 
< rides saved. A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keeps 


you fit in mindand muscle. The 
Mead Cycle Company special 


‘Factory to Rider 


Sales Plan saves you $10 to 
$25 on the Ranger model 
you select; your choice from 
44 styles, colors and sizes. 
30 Days Free Trial and 
Mead pays the Freight, 
TIRES Parts, Repaivs, 
at half usual price, 
Don’t buy until you get our 
ree Catalog describing 
all the wonderful new offers, 
liberal terms and low prices. 
Write a postal now to— 


Wanted “WS 
CYCLE COMPANY 















“He Deposits $5 Oa Month , 


‘See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, Sales 
Manager for the Browning Company. First of every month he comes in and 
deposits $500. I’ve been watching Billy for a long time—take almost as much 
interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started in at Browning’s as a clerk at $15 a week. 
Married, had one child, couldn’t save acent. One day he came in here des- 
perate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 
























‘I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan— 
some good advice—and if you’ll follow it I'll let you have the hundred, too. 
You don’t want to be a $15 clerk all your life, do you?’ C7 course he didn’t. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. Take 
up a course with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you 
like best and want to advance in, and putin some of your evenings geiting spe- 
cial training. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve got sev- 
eral I.C.S. boys right here in the bank. 








_—H- ———— <——2TEAR OUT HER Come ame ae ae —— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6497, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, be/ore which I mark X. 


Agents days later he had started a course in Salesman- 
ship. It had a fascination for him and in a little 
while he got his chance on the city sales force. 


M EAD a L-40 CHICAGO 
“Don’t Shout” {9 


“| hear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 
, 





















‘How’? With the MORLEY hg 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears Ye 
now, but they are invisible. I ¥ 
would not know | had them in, x 
myself, only that I hear all right. 

*“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
& visible, comfortable, weight- s 


Why, in three months he had doubled his sal- 
ary! Next thing I knew he was putin charge 
of a branch office up state. 


“Then he took the I.C.S. Advertising course. 
Well, he made such arecord up there that afew 




















| “That night Billy wrote to Scranton and afew 
| 
| 
i} 
| 


months ago they brought him back and made 
him Sales Manager—on salary and commission. 
He’s making real money now. Owns his own 
home, has bought some good securities, and 
he’s a regular at that window every month. It 
just shows what a man can doin a little spare 
time.” 
Employers are begging for men with ambition, men 
who really want to get ahead in the world and are will- 
ing to prove it by training themselves in spare time to 

do some one thing well. 


work you like best, whatever it may be. More than two 
million men and women in the last 27 years have taken 


Prove that you are that kind of aman! The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electrio Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practico 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
LIJCIVIL ENGINEER 





| |MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 
| ]Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
[) CHEMIST 





() SALESMANSHIP 
JADVERTISING 
|] Window Trimmer 
_jShow Card Writer 
[]Sign Painter 
|) Railroad Trainman 
[JILLUSTRATING 
(_]) Cartooning 
_} BOOKKEEPER 
(_] Stenographer and Typist 
(jCert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
| }Railway Accountant 
_}Commercial Law 
_JGOOD ENGLISH 
|_| Teacher 
Common School Subjecta 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 








Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
LJ Poultry Raising Italian 


| | }Surveying and Mapping 


. harmless. -Anyone 


i “® less an i the I. C.S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 








are getting ready in the same way right now. 

















| 
| 
to help you prepare for the position you want in the 
l 


Name 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldz., Phila. Is there any reason why you should stand still and let | present 
—— others climb over you when you have the same chance | Q¢cupation 
they have? Surely the least you can do is to find out — 
$ just what there is in this proposition for you, Hereis ¢ §treet 
nh to a all we ask . Without cost, without obligating yourself | and No. —* al iin 
in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon, 
BECOME A PROFESSIONAL City state 















PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 








‘5 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ: 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
~ We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
‘ answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 







~— 
branches: : FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 09 SF you are anxious to develop your 
M ti Pi { S * ° TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 270- Sw im es Sn See as 
0 ion Ic ure pag tudio — Commercial “THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES of this picture, with 6¢ in stamps for 
Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Special rates to Soldiers Write for catalog mentioning study desired to portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
and Sailors leaving service. Call or write for free booklet. plate, and let us explain. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
22S W. S7th St. New York City 


850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Bsc DRAWING 


PAI 


When you write to sdvertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


AT HOME 
"EARN A 
Send 2-c. Stamp for Helpful Booklet, “L.” 
“The Voice Made Beautiful.’’ 


HARVEY SUTHERLAND 


Educational Building, 70 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
































We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 
certificate GUARANTEE- 
ING you satisfac- 
tion. 


Postal 
Card brings 
you a copy of our 
Free Booklet which 
tells you who we are, ex- 
plains our methods and con- 
tains valuable information and 
instructions. This is your opport- 
unity to learn the truth regarding the * 
writing profession from a reliable a! ul concerns 






mercial Artists make big money. 
Learn now at home in spare time 
by our new instruction method. 
Handsome booklet free explains 
everything. Write for it today. 
Get our Special Free Outfit offer. 
Washington School of Art 
1124 H St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Special Free Trial Offer—Act Promptly 
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For the Busy Busi- For the Ambitious For Every 
ness Man Saleswoman Lawyer 

Shorthand is of in- | You can qualify for | You will find Paragon | 
valuable help in aid- la splendid position | Shorthand of price- | 
ing business men to | in omen no time less aid in the prose- 
maketheirown notes | Opportunities with cution of cases in 
of private business | out number are wait- Court and every day 
matters and tele- ing for vou in busi- in your office. It is of 
phone conversations, ness inestimable value 


Learn Paragon 
7 Days 


Shorthand in 


For the Book- 
eeper Salesman 


Bookkeepers wil! find Besides making 
a knowledge of Para- memos of orders 
gon Shorthand a) speedily you can 
great time saver in | take down word for 


making audits and word for your daily 
jotting down memo- reports the remarks 
randa quickly of the buyer, ete. 


For the Alert 








Sent on 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL [" Try This Lesson Now 





Send NoMoney -Just The Coupon 


You know how often you have wished that you 
could write shorthand. You realized what it meant 
to busy executives and to business be -ginne rs-—in 
efficiency, advancement and increased earning power. 

Sut like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 
months of study, the memory tax, the mental strain and the 
hich cost, in time and money, of the old systems. 

Now you can have your wish. Because, all that you dreaded 
is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. Instead 
of committing to memory something like 4,000 word-signs and 
contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 
meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 
to learn in Paragon. The entire system consists of 

The Paragon Alphabet; 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 

Six prefix contractions; 

One general rule for abbreviations. 

THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are 
divided into seven lessons, the principles of which you can 
grasp in one evening. Speed will develop pleasantly as you make 
daily use of your quickly acquired knowledge 

This is the Paragon System. Thousands have learned the 
7 lessons in 7 evenings. See for yourself how perfectly simple i 
is. Stop right here and study the specimen lesson at the right. 

















Everybody Can Use Shorthand 

EV IDENCE Our records show that in addition to the 

. thousands of young men and women whx« 
Of Its Merit need shorthand as a help in their business 
We have thousands] C#reers, other thousands ? 
f such letters as ’ ‘ and , 
the ~* oh file would like to know Paragon Shorthand 
7 as a time-saving convenience. Still others 

F. G. Cooper, | mous fathers and mothers would like wive 

Cartoonist of Coll their and this wonderful ad- 

ers, write Within? vantage in order that they may be able to be 

a few days after re pp y any time it may be necessary 

ceiving your set o Many of these persons who have notad 

lessons [| made all rect need for shorthand but want it as an 

the notes n mm) f and a 

pocket note-book i would buy the mplete course of Paragon 

Paragon Shorthand.|) Shorthand at a popular selling price 

1 had no previous 

knowledge of any A Most Valuable Accomplishment 

shorthand. Weeks Thousands of youn " n and 

afterward I can read men who have fai lod te le rn the old 
my Paragor notes. comet ited forms of shorthand have 

It strikes me that learned Paragon with ease, They hay ‘ 

thisis quite a recom ecome court stenographer reporters Pp 

mendation for your stants to busines he ] . 

system < 8 executives of prominent ncerns a 
institutions, Thousands of erateful letters 

In Court now in our files attest these f . 
With Paragon. printed at the left are typi 

hk h I . - .. - Paragon Is Used Everywhere 

7 lessons am able . ° " 

to do an kind of ; Paragon is used in the offices of th largest 

work in Court ith scEee Re: 1 Oratlons the emg iis 

is wreat rapidity as Standard Oil Compatr Un sod Btates Me 
th occasion ma Corporation ithe great Ww S)stems 
lemand Shorthand Writers Wanted 

J. Martian Hamley, ~ —_- 

Lake Providence, La ever before e American b sand 
the Ge vernment at W ashin t feltsokeen! 
the short re ‘ } rt nel x ¢ 

. — : 4 a“ ‘ nand writer 
With Uncle Sam big business houses are looking everywher 
It took me one for shorthand writers and are re y to pa 
week to master Para iny salary within reason to get the service 
7 My speed ir they must have Ss iries ar steadil id 
ionth was SO words vincing—and yet the demand for short 
per minute.”’ hand writers has not beer ipplied 
Bruno Bonquis, 
1330 F. St.. N. W., P: I 42 
Washington. D. G aragon Institute Home Study 














You may send me the Com- . , 
plete Course of PARAGON NAME 
Shorthand with the distinct 
inderstanding that I have 7 prrs;nress 
lays after its receipt to either 
remail the Course to you or 
send you $5.00, ADDRES 


Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. [rt is always 
written downward. 


From the longhand letter —Z rub out 
everything except the upper part — the 
circle—and you will have the ParagonE o 


Write this circle at the beginning of 

/ and you will have Ed Ya 

By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and this hook stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada 

From eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand #which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 





Therefore, —owould be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus and you will 
have Med. Now add the large circle 
O and you will hve {medo), which 
is meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted 


You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 
«imple word signs, 6 prefix contractions and 
and one natural rule for abbreviations. 


That is all. 





Take the ordinary longhand letter wa 








Only $s If You Keep It 


r $5 you can have a « 


om 
plete ed San in shorthand, a life-long 
help ae onl for yourself but for your wife 
or children or any other relative! You 
have that has been 
taught for 25 irs byits inventor personally 
by mail ath Ament ir fee of $25. With 7 les 
Sons and the ingenious <elf *‘xXaminatt 
cun 


method devised by the inventor you 
learn Paragon at home in ¢ 


Sead No Money 


Simply fill 
the coupon Soleer and rte it to us After 
ou receive the Course, study it for 7 eve 
nings asad ou believe vou can be with« 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing Send 


1 the coupon or write a letter toda 


WARNING 





This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand — the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the world. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been successfully 
taught for 2S years. Why experiment ? 


Department s.ite'ss1, newark, N.J 
USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 351, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Studio 


Directory 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of tilm compa- 
nies we give the principal active ones be- 
low. The first is the business office; (s) 
indicates a studio; in some cases both are 


at one address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway 
Chicagt Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenu 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St.. New Yor 
City (s) Fort Lee, N. J. 3); Hollyw 1 
Cal. (s). 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC... 25 W 15! 
St. New York Cit se 663 (‘iass \N 
Brooklyn > we 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS 5300 Melros 
Ave Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea ard Ib 
Longpre Aves., Hollyw 1, Calif. 


(HRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd. and Gower 


St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP,, #284 Selma Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fit 
New York City 128 W, 56th sSt., New Yorl 
City. (s). 

FOX FILM CORP., 139 W, 46th St., New Yorl 
City: 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42nd St., New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 
LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave 


New York City 284 Selma <Ave., Hollywood 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1176 Broadway, Ne 
s City 3 W. 61st St., New York City 3 
1u25 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAT DISTRIBUTING CORD? 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th = \ 


\ < City: ASTRA FILM CORP,, Glenda ( 
toLIN FILM co Ho Califor t Blak 
\ les, Cal, (fs PAR ALTA STUDI 
10 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, CO., 1339 Live 


Parkway, Chicago, Ill, (s 
SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventl Av 
X \ c Cit : liolivw i. Cal. 


SELIG POLYSCOPE ©0., Western and Ir g Pa 


. I nmlale, Cal. 


<ELZNICK, LEWIS J,, ENTERPRISES INC., 72" 
s th Ave., New York City. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG oO, loon TB 
New Yor (ity 1 versal City, Cal. ‘ Vee 
mR. 3, (. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E, 
st uid I ist Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 
wood, Cal, (s). 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaea, N. Y, (8). 


WORLD FILM ORP., 130 W. 46th S:., N 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 





. list of suc« 
Associated a art Std 0s. 
if 


Comics, ¢ toons, Comune 
ial, Newspaper and Meg: 
zine Iilustrating, t 
Crayon Vortraits and f 
fons. By } > o < 
Classes. Write or term - 
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Ven YEQains 
NOGw You Can Have a Special Cream 
= Jor Your Particular Skin Condition 


{= .  eeyyy HATEVER the defects that are keeping your skin 
3 ee from having the beautiful, clear glow of health, 
they can be remedied. 





































SN 


There are seven different Marinello ent cream, scientifically compounded 
Creams, each one specially prepared to rectify the ill and restore to the 
to meet a special skin condition—— skin the delicate texture and bloom 
based on the indisputable fact that of perfect health. 

em. no one cream could overcome a// : 

skin defects. Does your face feel Before being offered to you through 
drawn and dry? Or is your skin drug and department stores, these 
too oily? Is it marred by unsightly ‘'#™S have been tested under the 
blemishes? Is it sallow and dead- ™O0St, €xacting conditions by more 


: than 3,500 beauty shops and endorsed by 
looking? For each of these con- their customers—women who spare no pains 


Gees i, oe .. ditions Marinello offers a differ- to keep their complexions in perfect condition. 


ees ™ Send for your one of the “ seven’’ 


Study your complexion critically in the mirror. Then 
by means of the opposite chart pick out the Marinello 
Cream which your skin needs. For the attached cou- 
— y: Aas : / \ : pon and five 3-cent stamps we will send you a sample 

sreneeee® : fay” | : . : of the cream you select; also, included in a very com- 
plete little Traveler‘s Trial Package, miniature pack- 
ages of Lettuce Cream, Nardy’s Face Powder, Nardy’s 























a x a ; | % / ties ‘Toilet Water, Rouge, Vanitab, 
ZO co SN — y y Ps i Oe Rose LeafJelly(forroughhands), 
Chart x ye Bl ? £8 “s Bs and booklet on care of your skin. 
i . — \ ZS — S 234 
arinello Seven Creams ie f Sa : Why you should not wash 
} Lettuce Cream Wa SH ° J ; = your face 
fer cleansing the skin. Itcleans morethoroughly 7 er a 4 ; =P) ; 
than suapand water and without irritation. fae ities tiie . — —F™O——————Tlc( tl OCF CO : Never use soap 
Tissue Cream | : ag ss and water during 
for a rough, dry skin. It builds up the skin and } : . ) al - rs theday. They irri- 
gives it the extra nourishment which it needs. } A i, tt : | = 7 , 4 tate the delicate 
Astringent C etter 3 \% ) : tate ot 
| ‘ poy sk ~e7 3 restrains the too abundant i| ‘ i) : errathoracats tone 
ecretion of oil 1} Dh 4 ~4 ou o Pp e.y 
Whitening Cream i} powder for you 3 cleansing them. 
for a estos skin. Gives your skin that ‘‘pink | ; 3 Lettuce Cream 
1 white’’ roseleat quality. i] ° ° e “4 
Acne Cream | You will like Mari- Sen aS = 
for blemishesand blackheads. This disagreeable | . pores @ J o the 
Condition may be overcome ina short while if {| mello Face Powder. hidden dirt which 
you are faithful to the use of this cream | I d i] e soap and water 
Motor Cream ' H t spreads so easily, cannot remove rnd 
r skis rotection. ,Neither wind nor weather Se ne ee ee le . : : 
i ; in end sean skin if you fortify ee ith Motor | stays on’”’ so long— the yy! em 
| Foundation Cream | yet it is dificult to detect because it is smooth and fresh. 
v before using powder. t makes the powder go ) . ° ° $ . i ou can e 
: pang pe fad tly. pty me ° fine-grained and very natural in tint. i) ten pene chin 
e ‘o supplement the action of the Creams, ays 2 ° : "Sean € Pi 
2 Toph Marinello Powder before venturing out. = Tt has an elusive, delicate perfume that — oR, “a” 
& ———— _—_——- T— 4, ° e ———o) | ao Jelle Gream. 
Vo Q\ aly SG 2 ¢ y 1S charming. ail? ich 
om Ya NU (6) - ‘ ° 
QV a Get Marinello preparations at drug and depart- 
li and : MARINELLO CO 
CD )/Recommended iG ment stores and at the Marinello shops. If your Sone, # tale tae 
AI SA dealer has not yet received his supply, we will ept. F, Mavers Didg., 
~<“| b6yMorethan | , : 


\ appreciate your giving us his name. CHICAGO 

\ 35 OO J Kindly send me sample of 

Seana Shops y 
\ y, 
hk = A 












(Name of Cream) 





and your Traveler’s Trial Pack- 
age of Marinello Preparations 
and booklet on care of the skin. 


~ a ee ~ ah Five 3 cent stamps enclosed. 
if Bae << x i oo scensedacidenes 
& Cheers “3 : : pas MBE Street No...............5.. 
= AK — ; re Ss aheueadens hanno 
OA' Beauty Aid vans ~ Tey ee eis 
[or Evory Need’ aera oad Bit, Use This Coupon 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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TRY THIS 





FAMOUS TREATMENT 


Every girl can have a soft, clear skin—tfree trom 
blackheads or blemishes 


LACKHEADS are a con- 
fession. Think how con- 
stantly your face is exposed 

to dust and dirt. Every day irri- 
tating dust carries bacteria and 
parasites into the skin, causing 
blackheads and other blemishes. 
Such blemishes are a confession 
that you are using the wrong 
method of cleansing for your 
type of skin. 


Make the following treatment a 






















Per; 


If constant exposure to dust and 
dirt is coarsening your skin, a special 
Woodbury treatment will make it 


advertisement in 


daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the regu- 
lar use of Woodbury’s brings. 


This treatment has helped 
thousands 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then, with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy father of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Dry carefully. 

fo remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a handkerchief and 
press out the blackheads. 

Treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today. A 25c cake 


To make your skin fine 


fine again, 


is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment and for general cleansing 
use. On sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments 
and sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Send 6c for a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of 
any Woodbury treatment) to- 
gether with the booklet of treat- 
ments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 12¢ we will send 
you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Facial Powder. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 

Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If y 9 live in Canada, address The 


Andre wv Jergens ee Lin ited, 504 Sher- 


brooke Street, Perth, Ontar 


, 


in texture 


Full directions in the 


booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Woodoury’s Facial Soap. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Sis 
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e Alfred Cheney Johnston 


OROTHY PHILLIPS’ latest photodramatic success occurs in ‘‘The Heart 
of Humanity,’’ the most ambitious feature Allen Holubar has directed for 
Universal. The Holubar-Phillips combination is also a domestic one. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ILLIAN LORRAINE, a year or two or so ago, acted in ‘‘ Neal of the Navy,”’ 
a Balboa serial. And she has done other picture work. But she is best known 
to New Yorkers, for whom she sings and dances. 





meprara > 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


SS VIKING! But to give the fair Scandinavian the name bestowed on 
her by Denmark’s king—Valkyrien. Since she came to our shores she has 
appeared on the screens for Fox, and lately for World. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


N ‘‘Daddies,’’ a Belasco play, Jeanne Eagels becomes a definite theatrical 
personality. In pictures? She has been with Thanhouser; but is perhaps 
better known for her work with Montagu Love, for World. 





ed 5% 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


KATERINA DE GALANTHA—sometimes called Ketty—will be recalled, 
by picture-goers, as the lustrous Russian lovess in Herbert Brenon’s “The 
Fall of the Romanoffs.’’ Otherwise, or on the stage, she is a dancer. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


RACE VALENTINE, as Daisy, the model, in “‘ Lombardi, Ltd.,’’ the Hat- 
SF tons’ stage success in which she is soon to appear on the screen. Miss Valen- 
tine’s most notable camera contribution was ‘‘The Unchastened Woman.’’ 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


YBIL CARMEN, a lovely ring-leader of the Midnight Frolic. She pirouettes 
and pouts in the miniature Follies on a Broadway roof, while Harlem sleeps. 
Seen lately in a Catherine Calvert picture. 
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OU recollect the little living statuette in Max Linder’s Essanay comedies? 


Martha Mansfield. She’s forsaken the films for awhile, ornamenting instead 
Ziegfeld’s opulent ocular entertainments in midnight Manhattan. 





























THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE MAGAZINE 


PHOTOPLAY 
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I am the 


Universal 


Language 





I call every man in the world Brother, and he calls me Friend. 
I have unlocked the riddle of Babel after fifty centuries of misunder- 

standing. 

I am the Voice of Home to Democracy’s lonely sentinels on Liberty’s frontier. 

I am a chorus of Eagle and Lion and Cock, crying “Shame!” to the 
Bolshevik Bear. 

I am the rising murmur of repentance on lips in the Kingdom of Sin. 

I am California, springing a funny story on Constantinople. 

I am a Chinese poet of a thousand years ago, singing gently in Chicago. 

I am a salesman purveying harvesters, tractors, overalls, oil stoves and hog 
products to the Siberians. 

I am a vertical and eternal Peace Table, and my Conference has five hundred 
million delegates. 

I am a tenement doctor, telling mothers of twenty races how to wash their 
babies’ milk-bottles. 

I am the rusty tongue of Rameses, thrilling Broadway with the sunbright 
story of my lotus-columned temples on the Nile. 

I am the voice of Christ in the — of Confucius. 

I am the remembrance of Old 

I am the chatter of children with ie eyes or almond eyes. 

I am the shy confession of Miss and Ma’amselle and Senorita. 

I am a Caspian fisherman, visiting a coffee planter in Santos. 

I am the Apostle of Kindness, the Orator of Tolerance, the Minstrel of Love. 

I am the greatest Story-Teller of the Ages. 

I am the Universal Language. 

I am the Motion Picture. 


I AM the Universal Language. 
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Ruined Cities 
of the 


Malibu 


Costly reminiscences of the 
Argonaut days when they built a town 
for every photoplay 




































Photos by Clark Thomas 


At the top, the de- 
serted canyon 
which was once 
Inceville’s main 
street. It was also the 
metropolis of the North 
in Dorothy Dalton’s 
“Flame of the Yukon.” 
At the left, the village street 
scandalized by the racing 
ear of Billie Burke in 
“Peggy.” Revamped, the 
thoroughfare moved 
from Scotland to Ireland, 
and became a romping 
arena for Bessie Barris- 
eale, in “A Corner in 
Colleens.” 


Through the decaying gateway above marched the 
army of Cortez, bringing the evils of the outer world 
to the Aztecs, in Farrar’s “ The Woman God Forgot.” 
Below, the ruins of the capitol city in Ince’s huge 
anti-war play, “Civilization.” The ruined square, 
the massive and shattered staircase, the lonely eques- 
trian statue signalling seaward through the years 

these, to an uninformed traveller coming upon them 
unawares, would seem the thrilling and veritable 

relics of a lost race. 






































N the Golden Age of picture-making production 

efficiency, as we have seen it demonstrated 
with more or less success, was a thing unheard- 
of. Thousands were spent upon art and archi- 
tecture for tales of every period, and once a sct 
had been used, it was generally forgotten. The 
great Triangle-Ince ranch, in and around Santa 
Ynez canyon at the foot of the Malibu range, had 
more than three thousand invitingly empty acres. 
It was only two miles from Santa Monica, with an 
enchanting variation of shore and mountain and 
plain. Not only Ince, but DeMille—though this 
is not generally known—staged great spectacles 
in these cosmopolitan fields. Glasgow’s suburbs 
encroached on Cheyenne, even as the halls of 
Montezuma were within sight of the dance-halls 
of the Klondike. 

* * * 

Above, the great gateway of Kiev, through 
which rushed the Cossack horde of “Civilization’s 
Child,” to their massacre of the Jews. The 
Malibu mountains themselves lie upon the hori- 
zon, primitive as when Columbus sailed from 
Spain. From the lighthouse tower at the right 
Wiiliam H. Thompson kept faithful watch for his 
missing daughter, in “The Eye of the Night.” 
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OT long ago there appeared in The Authors’ League Bulle- 

tin, a New York publication of strictly class circulation, 

an amazingly frank and intelligent attack on the strange spirit 
of Phariseeism exhibited by many writing men in America to- 
ward motion pictures. The story was signed simply “By a 
New York Agent.” Photoplay investigated and discovered the | 
challenger to be the best-known business go-between, for au- 
thors and producers, in this country. Mr. Giffen has consented 
to repeat his sentiments in Photoplay-— underneath his name. 
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The Prussian — ocracy 


By R. L. GiFFen 


NSTEAD of re-telling my story—putting the same thought 

into another form—it seems to me that I cannot make 

it more effective than by repeating much of what I said 

in The Author’s League Bulletin, just as I said it there. 
The tremendous vogue of the moving picture has brought to 
the writing of screen stories a greater percentage of the popu- 
lation, male and female, of these United States, than ever 
before “took its pen in hand.” 

And the results have been appalling! 

Unfortunately, the field has for the most part proved unat- 
tractive to the skilled professional writer, who, when he has 
undertaken scenario work, has all too frequently done so with 
a lack of seriousness, not to say 
flippancy, which in_ itself pre- 
cluded satisfactory results. Ver- 
haps many of the stories that are 
screened are a justification for this 
and for the dictum that “Anything 
will do for the movies’; but if the 
same literary irresponsibility were 
associated with play writing, mag- 
azine, or novel writing, the results 
would be as dire as they are in 
the movies. 

Many an author of good, salable 
fiction will, in the search for an 
idea, in the writing and polishing 
of it, in the salesmanship and 
proofreading, devote vastly more 
time to a story for magazine pub- 
lication than he would ever think 
of giving to one for the screen, 
and for a pecuniary reward no 
greater, perhaps much less. The 
greatest hue and cry about “the 
rotten stories they do in_ the 
movies” comes from those who have it in their power to make 
them better. Not every professional writer can become a suc- 
cessful author of screen material, but it is none the less cer- 
tain that no success whatever can be gained without a proper 
attitude toward the new medium and a careful study of it. 
That the screen offers no opportunity to “the stylist” is no 
reproach, no argument against it, and if the man whose lit- 
erary flavor is his main asset will not, or cannot, write stories 
the telling of which can be accomplished through action in- 
stead of words, he should not complain if the movies are not 
for him. Another argument, almost contemptuously voiced 
against writing for the “Silent Drama,” is that the silence is 
deep and dark as regards the financial returns—‘‘there’s nothing 
in it.” 

Literary work is presumed by the public, assumed by its 
followers, to be an artistic pursuit; yet where the screen is 
concerned, the monetary yardstick is the only standard of 
measurement. And even here, “let the fight be fair.” Is there 
nothing in it when one prominent company stands ready to 


” 
of measurement. 
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According to Mr. Giffen: 


HE greatest hue and cry about ‘the rotten 
stories in the movies’ comes from those who 
have it in their power to make them better.” 


“Literary work is pronounced by its followers to 
be an artistic pursuit, yet where the screen is con- 
cerned, the monetary yardstick is the only standard 


“T have rezd a multitude of stories by writers 
who should have known better, that I could nct 
have offered to my film clients without sacrificing 


my self-respect cr assuming that they were idiots.” live without 


pay any well-known author one thousand dollars for merely 
“talking” an acceptable story for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
to two or three of its executives, with fifteen hundred addi- 
tional upon the acceptance of a written synopsis of three to 
five thousand words, in the writing of which the author has 
the benefit of all the picture suggestions made to him during 
the preliminary discussion? Show me a writer who would not 
go down on his knees to any editor who would pay him twenty- 
five hundred dollars for a three to five thousand word story, 
or an editor who would not be “fired” for paying it, except in 
extraordinary instances. 
The writing fraternity must not overlook the fact, and it is 
a fact, live and indubitable, that 
there are some brains in the pic- 
ture business. 

The motion picture business is a 
business, a very large and a very 
successful one, and while naturally, 
owing to its newness, it has not 
yet settled down to its final rules, 
it could not have reached its pres- 
ent position without keen business 
insight and _ direction, without 
‘brains,’ and, believe it or not, 
without, in many instances, a 
knowledge, or perhaps it might be 
better to say an instinct for ma- 
terial that is so amazing as to be 
almost uncanny. 

The writers should not forget 
that as in the theatre no art can 

commercialism, no 
picture company can live unless it 

can sell its pictures, and every pic- 

ture produced means an investment 

of from twenty to two hundred 

thousand dollars. Would anyone expect a continual series of 
experiments in the face of experience as to what will sell and 
what will not? When a producer cannot be gagged into pur- 
chasing a costume story, does he refuse for any other reason 
than that he knows the “exhibitor’—the proprietor of the 
moving picture theatre—will not accept it? On the contrary, 
he would jump at the chance to secure many a fine subject, 
for the search for material is the never-ending, sometimes 
almost desperate, grind that keeps the producers awake o’nights. 
How many times do I hear the contemptuous slur, “They 
don’t want anything good” —meaning, usually, “They don’t 
want anything of mine”—but believe me, they do. I know 
for I make a very good living and buy a bond or two by sell- 
ing it to them. Nor are they implacable in their opinions. 
They welcome discussion of a story and if angles of treat- 
ment can be pointed out that have escaped them, they fre- 
quently revise their verdict and a sale results. As personal 
proof of this, I recently sold, at a handsome price, a fine 

(Continued on page 98) 
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sane except when he looks at a screen. 
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point. 
profit if not pleasure. The result was astounding. 
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amazing group of eminent opinions ever collected. 
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HANNING POLLOCK is that rare combination, a suc- 
cessful dramatist and a successful dramatic critic. 
Photoplay asked him 
to write frankly on the picture business from the author's stand- 
Pictures are an industry from which he has derived 
In addition 
to his own barrage of contempt, Mr. Pollock polled the most 


reflect knowledge and sympathy—or mere, sheer prejudice? 





He is 









Do they 

















he Author's Strike 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


[fF is one of the fundamental principles of democracy that in 

general the opinion of the whole people is sound. The 
individual may be slow, unimaginative, bovinely content; 
but the nation is like the tutti of an orchestra—individual 
lacks or excellencies are lost in an ensemble of tonality which 
is not a bewildering maze of single scrapings, blowings and 
thumpings, but one emotional idea. The motion picture has 
seized upon the people of the whole world as has no other con- 
veyance of thought since the coming of the printed page. 
Either the motion picture is fundamentally right, a real mile- 
stone of science and civilization, a thing to be carefully and 
thoughtfully brought out of its blundering infancy—or else 
the whole principle of democracy is 
fundamentally wrong, and we should 
profoundly apologize to Wilhelm 
and hasten to prop him up again 
in Potsdam. This is not a far- 
fetched comparison. If the com- 
mon people have made a mistake in 
their belief that the motion picture 
is a good thing, they are certainly 
not fit to be trusted with govern- 
ment. Back to the lash of Pharaoh, 
and let’s have some more pyramids, 
as our only contribution to pos- 


crooks.” 


mh 


According to Mr. 
OBERT W. CHAMBERS says “‘ Those who 


have to do with motion pictures usually are 


Leroy Scott says “The movies are the refuge of 
the second rater; of the man not big enough to try 
elsewhere, or who has tried.” 

Cosmo Hamilton says “I detest the movies.” 


deavors to glimpse everything worth while or allegedly worth 
while, hasn’t seen one! 

For reasons which have been given we omit Mr. Pollock’s 
introduction, and begin his account at the point in which other 
authors answer his letters of inquiry.— JULIAN JOHNSON, Editor. 

2 * * 


HE postman brought the answer—twenty-five answers. 
I had expected a chorus of mixed voices. What came 
was a single deep bass “No!” “Do I not always pay 
my bills?” Raymond Hitchcock used to ask in “The 
Beauty Shop.” A thunderous negative. “Not one dissenting 
voice!” boasted Mr. Hitchcock. 
Here was “not one dissenting 
voice.” “Do you write for motion 
pictures?” “No!” from Booth 
Tarkington, and Basil King, and 
Gertrude Atherton, and Rupert 
Hughes, and the rest! “Not with- 
out a partner’s financial interest in 
the picture,” said Augustus Thomas. 
That statement repeated by Rex 
Beach and Thomas Dixon, was the 
only qualification of unanimity. 
“Why not?” If surprise had 


Pollock : 


terity. Gertrude Atherton says “The movies get worse lurked in first paragraphs, utter 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has never = _ every day.” amazement came after. I had 
shrilled im emasculate falsetto: Booth Tarkington says “I’d not feel inclined to known, of course, that there was 
“All’s right with the screen!” Safe compile notes and suggestions for motion picture organized ill-feeling in the Au- 


to say, it never will. It has been 
a hard knocker. It has recently 
taken hold of a figurative machine- 
gun in The Better Photoplay 
League of America, with its fight 
for clean pictures. It has cudgelled 
one rich and notorious producer so 
soundly that its very presence is forbidden in his offices. 

But it does acclaim the good, hunt out the new idea, laud 
worth wherever it finds it. 

It resents, profoundly, the ignorant and bigoted sneers of 
men old enough and certainly able enough to know better. 

It offered its pages for the author’s side of the production 
story, and solicited Mr. Pollock, so far broadminded and faér, 
as the best spokesman available. Mr. Pollock, and those who 
speak through him, evidence no acquaintance with the best 
things of the screen; and no sympathy, and no belief. 

Four words summarize what they have to say: “We hate 
the movies!” 

Unfortunately, last-moment exigencies of space prohibit the 
printing of all of Mr. Pollock’s first article. Ignoring the 
achievements of Griffith, the universality of Chaplin, the tragic 
power of a “Whispering Chorus” or the poetic beauty and au- 
thorial fidelity of a “Stella Maris,” Mr. Pollock. bases his own 
screen judgment on mere and sheer pot-boiler meller. Of 
fourteen pieces he names as fair examples the writer, who en- 


E producers because what I have seen of their pro- 
ductions makes me feel that they would not sym- 
pathize with the kind of effects that interest me.” 


thors’ League. Had written one 
article, for The Pictorial Review, 
that was part of a campaign to “in- 
duce fair and equitable treatment 
of authors by producers of motion 
pictures.” I had been invited to 
take up this subject verbally before 
the Authors’ Club of Boston, and to speak to the question, 
“Is the Writer’s Grudge Against the Movies Justified?” at a 
dinner of The Writers. But, honestly, I hadn’t known there 
was a real grudge; real bitterness; a sympathetic strike; a tacit, 
unspoken, unconscious agreement to boycott the biggest whole- 
sale dealers in fiction. Twenty-five letters from twenty-five 
of the most talented and best know producers of that fiction in 
America. Not “kickers,” not revolutionists, but contented, 
conservative workmen, friendly with editors and publishers, 
earning a good living, and satisfied to earn it without invading 
the new field. “Do you write for motion pictures?” “No!” 
“Tf not, why not?” 

“Because,” said Robert W. Chambers, “those who have to 
do with motion pictures are usually crooks.” No equivocation 
here. Mr. Chambers had written for motion pictures, as Josie 
Sadler’s beau had played with Sousa—“Once!” and had stopped 
“on account of the dishonesty, ignorance, stupidity and vul- 
garity which I encountered. There is neither pleasure nor 

(Continued on page 103) 
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= Cowpunchers of 


A land from which comes the 
Snowy Baker, the famous 
“Bill” Hart, representing 
methods of the domestic 










By WILLIAM 


wiliest bronc. He produced a peculia~ 
contrivance which he called an Aus- 
“~ tralian “buckjump” saddle. I'll ad- 
4 “% mit we looked suspicious. So 


‘ 






















@” did the bronc. We _ inno- 

aa SS yy, eb ; — suggested that he try 
P=: out. 

7 “Right-o,” said Snowy. 





Y “I'll have a go at it!” 
i Snowy and the “buckjump” 
and the bronc all started at 
once, and before the Australian 
had traveled far we knew that here 
was an expert horseman despite the pecu- 
liarities of his style of riding and the sad- 
dle. When he rode back we were waiting 
with a pile of questions. 
I remarked that it looked like an Eng- 
lish saddle. 
“No, it’s a cross between an English and 
a Mexican saddle,” said Snowy. 
After carefully inspecting the “buck- 








The picture above and the balancing large one on the opposite 

page show the Australian and Bill Hart comparing their 

methods of handling a gun. Although the bushman carries 

a revolver in place of a rifle, Snowy Baker shows (above) 

how the revolver is aimed and fired. On the opposite page, 
Hart shows the technique of Western firing. 


RITING isn’t in my line, folks, but I'll try 

hard to set down on paper what took place 

when Snowy Baker, famous Australian sports- 

man and athlete, and I got together recently 
to compare our methods of cow-punching. 

For one thing, I learned that the Australians can rope 
steers with the best of us, even if their style is different. Above — Snowy and Hart on two 
And for another, I suspect that one of these days a ship American horses. Picture adjoin- 
bound from Australia is going to bring us some reels of — one shows Snowy 
. ° ° : ° . . a ressed up, talking 
film that will be mighty interesting. For Snowy Baket de: Week eee Gen 
came to America to study up on motion pictures as well r) ann 
as American methods. 

Snowy has already produced one five-reeler, “The Lure 
of the Bush.” He made it in California and it is all a part of a great 
plan of the Australian boomers to start a motion picture campaign for 
advertising their island, now that the war is over. 

But, to get to my story, I invited Snowy to our “ranch,” not 
only to let the boys meet the distinguished guest of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, but to satisfy a cowman’s curiosity as to “how they 
do it” on the big island. I wanted to compare the Australian Bush 
with the American West. 

He accepted my invitation with alacrity. The location was a small 
valley nestling away amid the awesome grandeur of the wild, rugged 
mountain ranges of Southern California. It is called Brent Crags. 

Cowboys are suspicious souls where tenderfeet are concerned. When 
I first introduced Baker to the boys they viewed him with frank suspicion, 











‘ 


although they had heard tales of his athletic prowess. ef ton aa 

Snowy had to p.ove himself, and—he did. We found the blond-topped Aus- Saets! 
tralian a regular he-man,—a virile, outdoor-loving, square-shooting gentleman of ‘ee 
action. ee 


The first thing Snowy did was to don the cowpuncher’s outfit that I had loaned him at 
the studio. The outfit—and his splendid athletic build—made the Australian look like a 
realistic Westerner. He said he had a new saddle to exhibit, so we promptly unsaddled our 
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the Antipodes 


American cowman’s only rival. 
Australian sportsman, and 






















our own West, compare 
and foreign steer-tamers. 


S. HART 


jump” we voiced our objections. It is 
much flatter than our saddle and it has 
no horn. It is impossible for us to rope 
a steer without 2 horn to dally onto. 

He explained: 

“In Australia a lariat or rope is never 
used and in fact it is practically unknown. 
The buckjump has these knee pads six 
inches high and hip pads two and one-half 
inches high, which makes our grip on the 
horse more certain. We have monkey 
grips—which are really leather straps— 
on the swell of the pommel to insure 
against a bad fal! in breaking brumbies.” 
(In Australia wild horses are called 
brumbies. ) 

Right here we showed him why an 
American cowboy couldn’t use the 
‘buckjump” saddle while roping cat- 
tle. 

We must ride free. When we tie 
onto a steer the pony turns and 





UR cowboys are bushmen and stockmen in 
Australia. Ranches are stations; ranchers are 

= ¢quatters; corrals are stock yards; and, shades of our 
: traditional sheriffs! — sheriffs are police inspectors. 
Snowy called “Bill” Hart's precious pinto a bonzer, a 
boskum and a dinkum pony, which was Snowy’s way 

of saying “some horse!” Wild horses are “ brumbies.” 





























Snowy explains that instead : ; 
of the cone, the bushmen braces to meet the shock. Consequently, we dally onto the 


uce 8 powerful 24- horn and throw our weight with the pony to help him. If 
foot whip made we didn’t the pony would be jerked off its feet by the supe- 
of kangaroo rior weight of the steer. The hip pads on the “buckjump” 
leather. make free riding—our style—impossible. While the “buck- 
(See oval jump” is absolutely perfect for the Australian bushman 
main it is impractical for us, as the rope is one of the chief ne- 
cessities of every American cowboy’s outfit. 
Snowy further explained that his saddle had an American cinch 
girth with surcingle, martingale, breastplate and bridle made of 
plaited kangaroo hide, ringed snaffle bit and buckjump broken 
irons. 

“Tf you fall off your horse these irons open and release your 
feet,” said our friend, “and this prevents any chance of being 
hung in the saddle.” 

The American “kack,” as we call our saddle, has wooden stir- 
rups, however, to which the punchers swear allegiance. _ersonally 

T'll stick to the ox-bows. Both saddles have side flaps, which we call 
“fenders,” to stop the perspiration from soaking through to the rider’s 
clothes. After all comparisons had been made we unanimously agreed 
that each saddle was perfection itself for the country in which it is used. 
What interested the strenuous Snowy most was roping and rope-spinning. 
Instead of the rope the Australian bushmen use a powerful 24-foot stock whip 
made of plaited kangaroo leather. After the boys had amazed him with their truly 
marvelous roping Snowy exhibited several whips, all made of the same beautiful 
plaited kangaroo hide. The deftness with which he cracked the “snakes” so fascinated us 
that we all began lessons immediately. ‘ The air was so filled with the sharp crackiing sounds 
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that the noise resembled as many guns in action. 

Said Snowy: “The Australian bushmen throw cattle by the 
tails rather than with a rope. One man riding at good speed 
twists the steer’s tail so deftly that the hind feet are knocked 
from under while another rider pounces upon the struggling 
animal. Of course, the whips are used only for driving pur- 
poses, although the bushmen can tie a half-hitch about an 
animal’s neck with one crack.” 

Incidentally, I am still practicing with the whip Snowy gave 
me. He is also sending me a bushman’s outfit and a boomerang 


from his home in Australia. Not to be outdone, I presented 
him with the cowboy outfit. He surely can astonish his neigh- 
bors back home now. 

When I explained what to do with each and every thing, 
Snowy showed us how the bushman’s regalia differed. 

For instance,—we wear a big Stetson for protection against 





the weather—and it keeps the sun out of our eves. The bush- 
men wear smail Stetsons. Contrary to average opinion, our big 
bandana handkerchief is not for display but to pull up over 
the mouth and nose for protection (Continued on page 97) 





RANK KEENAN’S 
In Town,” 
They Told Me 


He was Making 
Personal Appearances 
In the Outlying Theatres 
And they Told Me 


Just where he was Going to be; 


and 
If I Got There in Time 
I Could Catch Him; but 
I'd Better Hurry, because 





I grabbed an “ L.” 


He was Leaving, Directly, 
To Catch his Train. 

They didn’t Offer 

To Send me Out 

Into the Wilderness 

In a Taxi-cab; so 

I Grabbed an L. 

That’s all 

I Could Do. 

There was 

A Long Long Line A-winding— 
The Sign Said, 

“Frank Keenan— 

In Person.” I 

Pushed my Way 

Through the Crowd to 





” Delight Evans. 


pe it TEE 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 








A Door-man and Szid, 

“I Want to See 

Mr. Keenan,” 

And he Looked at Me 
Pityingly, and Said, 
“Yes—the Line Forms 

At the Left, Lady,” 

And Pushed me Back. 

I Stood in Line. 

You Know How it is— 

And your Feet Go to Sleep 
And you Wonder 

What on Earth made you think 
That any Movie Ster 

Was Worth Waiting 

This Long For— 

“He Isn't Exactly 

What you Call Handsome, 
Like Bushman,’ Remarked 
One Musk-Rat 

To Another, in Front of Me, 
As she Powdered her Nose; 
“Still, I Like the Guy.” 
“Oh, yes,” said Someone, 

“T Used to See Keenan 

With Joe Jefferson, long ago.” 
“Aw gee,” 

Said a Kid, Squeezing Up, 

“T like 
In westerns 

Where he Rides ’n Everything.” 
Finally, I Got In, and Saw 
Keenan Come On, 

And Make the House 

Feel Right at Home. 

I'd always Thought 

He should Be 

Strutting the Stage 









In a Toga, or 

Reciting the Oration 
Over the Body 

For the Benefit 

Of Slightly Skeptical 
Shakespearean Fans; and 
Here he was, instead, 
Holding an Audience 
Who'd Seen him 

Play all Sorts of Parts, 
A la Fillum. 

I Couldn’t Wait 

At the Stage-door 

For this Celebrity; but 

I Finally Nabbed him— 
“T don’t Care,” 

He Says Real Recklessly, 
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His grandchildren are the pride 
of his life. 


“Tf I Never 

Go Back on the Stage. 
We're Going to Turn Out 
Some Good Pictures, in 
This New Thing, I think.” 
Happily Married ? 

I Should Say So. 

His Grand-children 

Are the Pride of his Life. 
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Ann’s Oriental dance in the current or 1918 Follies is one good reason 
why the line at the box-office never dwindles. You have to be a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Ziegfeld or somebody to get in. The little figures 
above show Penny in her various dancing roles in the previous Follies, 


dating back to 1913. 


Ann Pennington 
in the New “Follies” 


HIS is Ann Pennington—“Penny” to her good many friends. She’s 
dancing with the latest edition of Mr. Ziegfeld’s well-known national 
institution, now on tour. They say Penny is one of the best little 
; reasons why Mr. Ziegfeld’s show answers to the call of the ne plus ultra of 
entertainment which combines, to the satisfaction of all concerned, girls and 
music—which means a little music and some girls. 

When is she coming back to pictures? She left the Famous Players studio 
one day and it begins to look as though she left, like the heroine in the meller, 
never to return. In the movies they want her to act soulful and sedate and 
Penny can’t do it, she simply can’t. “I’d like to do some more pictures if 
they would give me suitable stories,” she says. Perhaps if Miss Penning- 
ton were coaxed—anyway, it should mean a pretty penny for the producers. 

















A Chat with [ffingham K. Emptyface 








By R.L 























We were permitted to observe Mr. 
Emptyface dining at his private table 
after finishing the final scenes of the 
great cereal,“ The Ash-Can of Love.” 
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Dur- 
ing his spare moments he can always be 
found with a book in his hand. 


K-ffingham is an inveterate reader. 
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ome ABOUT “TIME YOU 


QUIT LookiNG PRETTY AMS 
WENT BACK TO TUR. 
OLb JoBp AS A_ 
STOVE -MOULDER . 


> Jimena mies 





An intimate picture of the celebrated film hero’s 


home life. Photoplay’s interviewer was the 
first outsider to gaze upon this scene of domes- 
tic bliss—all the others were afraid of being hit. . 
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Eff—-a familiar name he 
fellows 


has with these club- 
is fond of outdoor life, and spends much 
of his time motoring. 
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A slave to his ever-increasing 

popularity, Effingham often 

receives notes from women 

before he has had a chance 
to get out of bed. 
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“Here 
Comes 


the 
Bride. 


One hundred 
thousand dollars 
brought Fred Tile 
a wife — two of 

’em, almost. 





By 


Francis DENTON 


HE Hotel Magni- 
fique was the fa- 
vored stopping 
place of illustrious 
personages of races other 
than American. Therefore 
Maria Gomez Tile and 
Manuel Sevier attracted no L 


























particular attention at din- 
ner there, their dark eyes, 
olive skins and opulence of 
raiment being only typical of the Magnifique’s South American 
visitors. But they lingered so long over their finger bowls, 
absorbed in conversation, that Jacques, their waiter, grew im- 
patient. He had anticipated a good-sized tip, therefore he 
had been more than usually attentive, but—well, at this rate, 
he would not serve half a dozen guests in an entire evening. 

The gentleman was beckoning to him. “Bring a New York 
telephone directcry; be queeck.” 

Jacques hurried away. Of course, if the tip were large 
enough he would be no loser. 

The two at the table had their heads close together again. 

“But you have no cause to worry, Maria,” said Sevier. “It 
should be easy in a big city like this to find another Frederick 
Tile. And these Americans will do anything for money. The 
marriage license to show your trustee—and the two million 
is yours.” 

Maria spread out a crumpled telegram and read it for the 
hundredth time. “Have just arrived from Buenos Ayres. Will 
be with you to-morrow night to pay you your legacy.” 

“Dios, the time is short,” she murmured. 

Sevier took up a stained and creased paper, bearing the 
legend, “Last Will and Testament of ’ and read the fol- 
lowing extract aloud: 








“If Frederick Tile of Buenos Ayres, the divorced husband of 
my beloved niece, Maria, shall remarry within one year after 
my death, as a punishment he shall get no money and Maria 
shall get all the money which I hereby leave, amounting to 
$2,000,000.” 


“Marry again!” Maria’s voice was hysterical. ‘And he in 
prison for life for murdaire! What chance had he to marry? 
And for this I must lose $2,000,000!” 

Sevier soothed her. “All we have to do is find a bachelor 
named Frederick Tile, here in New York. We obtain the mar- 
riage license to show. Pouf!—it is done.” 


He sat on the piano bench at her side and attempted to keep his heart action 
synchronized with the tempo of “Hush Thee My Baby.” 


“But to take the reesk,” murmured Maria doubtfully. 

“Your once husband in a cell for all his life in far-away 
Buenos Ayres—can he come to America? There is no reesk. 
In this country there are clevaire lawyers. We must find one.” 
He beckoned to Jacques, who was still hovering restlessly in 
the background. ‘Can you give me the name of a good lawyer? 
One who can do things queeck?” The query was accompanied 
by a crisp green parchment oblong. A great peace smoothed 
the lines of anxiety from Jacques’ countenance. He consid- 
ered. “I think Mr. Thurlew Benson is the best. He tips me 
better than anyone else.” 

Sevier consulted Maria again. Then he said to Jacques: 

“Perhaps you also know a woman who would like to get 
married for $500?” 

Jacques looked mystified. Another crisp note made him 
bend with alacrity and dismiss all curiosity from his voice, as 
he answered: 

“There is a widow who works in the linen room who is dy- 
ing to try it again. I will send her to your room in the morn- 
ing.” 

A few minutes later Jacques sprang to help Sevier with his 
coat. As he watched the couple go, his fingers caressed the 
two bank notes resting crisply in the breast pocket of his 
waiter’s jacket. This was patronage worth while. 

* * * 

Just about the time of the foregoing action, Mr. Frederick 
Tile, an honest and therefore poor young New York lawyer, 
stood resolutely before his mirror, assuring himself that, sar- 
torially at least, he could not be suspected, on his face value, 
of poverty. Nor could he—for Mr. Tile was a well set-up 
youth who wore his clothes well and who carried with him a 
natural manner of easy familiarity with affluence—in spite of 
his consciousness of several past-due bills and the more or less 
guilty feeling that he had “inserted” the studs in his evening 
shirt with the assistance of a fountain pen. 

Mark you—Mr. Tile was not chronically worried over his 
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penury. As he turned from an inspection of his visage in the 
mirror to a photograph on the dresser, he was enthusiastically 
buoyant. The girl was exceptionally pretty, it was easy to 
see. And in one corner of the picture had been inscribed, in 
the angular hand taught by the most select schools, “To Fred, 
from Ethel.” 

Gazing at the picture as he moved about the room, Fred 
finally achieved his full evening regalia and, with a nod to the 
cat sipping the remnants of a scant dish of milk, he was gone. 

A little later Tile appeared in the drawing-room, of the Sin- 
clair home, and after an outwardly calm and surreptitiously 
tumultuous greeting with Ruth, due to the presence of her 
father, sat down on the piano bench at her side and attempted 
to keep his heart synchronized with the tempo of “Hush Thee 


My Baby,” irresistibly rendered by the only woman in the 
world. 

The musical selection had been craftily selected. The two 
young people had whisperingly decided that there was no 


lullaby that could excel it for the purposes of overcoming even 
the most alert, mature minds. Nor were they wrong; pres- 
ently the head of Mr. Sinclair began to nod over his paper. 
At the fourth nod Tile waited no longer, but breathlessly drew 
out from his pocket an envelope. 

“A marriage license, dear; I—” 

Then he stopped in terror, for Sinclair had snorted suddenly 
and half-awoke. In a panic, Tile thrust the envelope and 
license under him as he sat on the bench. Again convinced 
there was no danger to expect, he groped for the envelope, 
found it and thrust it in his pocket. 

Nor, when he went home some. time later, did he realize 
that he had left the important part of the envelope on the 
drawing-room floor, where it had fallen as he thrust the en- 
velope under him. 

Arriving home in the best of spirits, he refused to permit 
the discovery of a due room rent bill to disturb his equanimity. 

The next morning he left his room at an early hour, to thus 
avoid embarrassing contact with his landlady. He carefully 
sorted his small change and concluded that he could not afford 
to buy a paper. Just at the moment when he was consider- 
ing whether a first-class reputation which cannot be exchanged 
for as much as a bowl of soup is a really worth-while asset, 
he was cheerfully hailed from the curb. 

“Hello, there, Tile. A word with you.” 

Tile waited while a nifty little roadster drew up to the curb. 
“You everlasting idiot,” remarked Carlton, as he opened the 
door of the tonneau. “Do you know what happened after you 
left last night?” He was referring to his own and Tile’s call 
the previous evening, upon the Sinclair sisters. “The old man 
found your wedding license on the floor where you dropped it 
when you were showing it to Ethel. He is looking for you 
to murder you. Better come to my place and stay until the 
row blows over.” 

Tile looked horror stricken. 
he mumbled. 

“He sure did.” 
way, old man, 


““He—he found the license—” 
Carlton surveyed Tile curiously. 


“By the 
just what was—er-—the idea? 


You weren’t 
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“Not down 
yet,” answered 
Ashley. “Is 
there something 
I can do for 
you?” 

“Humph!” 
Without com- 
ment _ Sinclair 
stalked into 
Tile’s private of- 
fice and looked 
around. Satis- 
fied that Ashley 
was telling the 
truth, he sat 
down to wait. 

Ashley slipped 
a sheet of paper 
into his type- 
writer and _ be- 
came very busy. 
Presently 
another visitor 
entered and 
shoved a bill un- 
der his nose. 

“Mr. Tile isn’t 
in,” said Ashley 
again. “I can't 
do anything for 
you until he 
comes.” 

‘*All right,” 
was the calm an- 
swer. “Youre 
six months over- 
due and this is 
the eleventh time I’ve been here. So it’s "bye bye to the al- 
phabet piano, Sonny.” He removed the sheet of paper that 
was in the typewriter, picked up the machine and walked out. 

“He forgot the cover,” murmured Ashley. Mournfully he 
arranged the cover plumply upon the typewriterstand. 

“Are you Frederick Tile?” demanded a voice in the outer 
room. “Do I look like it?” came in indignant tones from Sin- 
clair. Ashley pricked up his ears to listen. “I’m not Frederick 
Tile, but this is his office.” 

“Tt wont be much longer.” The man walked through and 
addressed Ashley. “Are you Frederick Tile?” 

“Mr. Tile will be down in a few—” 

“Well, just tell him he’d better look for other quarters,” 
shoving a notice under Ashley’s nose. “We aint runnin’ a 
charitable institution.” The visitor picked up the -dispossess 
notice, which Ashley had read with appropriate expostulations, 
tacked it on the outside of the door, and stalked away. 

Sinclair turned to his daughter with a bounce. “Do you 























He inserted his “studs” with the 
assistance of his fountain pen. 


thinking of eloping just at present—no?” see? Tile’s broke; pitched out of his of- 
“It was—er, I mean Ethel wanted to see pa a fice. All he warits is your money. The 
how her name would look on a marriage Here Comes the Bride infernal rascal! Marriage license in his 
license, you—er—understand.” = _ cket! Rogue!” 
“Y.a-s.” uttered Carlton vaguely. eee by permission, from pe Ethel sniffied quietly in her corner. 
He slapped Tile’s shoulder. “Cheer up, the story of Max Marcin and Roy Tile, upon reaching his office, calmly re- 
old man: so far as that goes I am no better Atwell, as produced by P-ramount with moved the dispossess notice and stuffed it 
off than you. I can only come in after din- the following cast: in his pocket. 


ner to play around a while with Nora. I’ve 
got the money and no standing and you've 
got the standing and no mon—” He ended 
with a discreet cough. sut here’s my key. 
Just go to my place and make yourself at 
home. So long.” 

Meanwhile Ashley, Tile’s confidential 
clerk-stenographer-office boy, had unlocked 
his employer’s door and was making bus- 
tling preparations as if for a busy day. Shortly afterward there 
was a quick turning of the office door knob and a short, pom- 
pous man, tightly clutching the arm of an agitated young 
woman, entered. Ashley recognized Sinclair and his daughter 
Ethel. With quick presence of mind he closed Tile’s desk, 
wherein reposed the mate to the portrait that graced his 
dressing-table. 

“Tile in?” asked Sinclair. 


Frederick Tile 
Robert Sinclair 
Ethel Sinclar 
Nora Sinclair 


Thurlow Benson 


James Carlton ...... 


Throwing out his chest and 
assuming a brisk attitude, he entered with 
the air of a man whose affairs needed at- 
tention. 

“Your girl and the old gentleman are out- 


John Barrymore 
Frank Losee 
Faire Binney 


Frances Kaye side,” whispered Ashley. “The old boy 
.Alfred Hickman Seems ready to choke.” 
William David Tile’s jaw dropped, but he stepped 
briskly into his outer office. 
“T came to bring you this,’ announced 


Sinclair, waving the marriage license. 
going to do with it.” He tore it into pieces and threw it into 
the waste basket. “You haven’t a penny; they’re going to 
turn you out of your office. I want you two”—addressing both 
Tile and his daughter—“to understand that you are never go- 
ing to see each other again.” 

Ethel was still weeping. Tile looked at her, his face indi- 
cating his distress, but there was apparently no argument. He 


“And this is what I am 
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shook his head and leaned despondently against the typewriter 
cover, which flattened out, letting his elbows rap the desk 
sharply. Tile rubbed ruefully while Sinclair laughed sardon- 
ically, and took his leave, muttering explosively, “Marriage 
license, indeed. Puppy!” 

Tile and Ashley looked at each other. 
nothing else to do. 

The telephone rang. Ashley answered it. 

“Tt’s Benson from the floor below.” 

“T don’t want to speak to him over the phone,” 
Tile. “Tell him to come up.” . 

“Here, hand me a law book,” he went on. “Prop that type- 
writer cover up again. Grab a notebook and pencil.” 

When Ashley showed Benson in a few minutes later, Tile 
was so absorbed in a heavy volume that he did not at first 
glance at his visitor. But Benson was not at all impressed. 
He announced: “Mr. Tile, I am going to offer you a chance 
to make one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Tile’s mouth went open as by automatic springs. 
lowed, and pressed the buzzer on his desk. 

“T am not in to anyone,” he informed Ashley, with dignity. 

“Mr. Benson,” he continued earnestly, “I don’t know any 
little thing I’d rather do right now than earn one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“Very well; read that.” Benson handed him a drawn-up 
agreement, and Tile read, finishing the page: “The said Fred- 
erick Tile hereby agrees to marry, for the consideration of one 
hundred thousand dollars, a lady whom he agrees not to see 
until after the ceremony.” He shook his head. 

“But you get twenty thousand dollars in money this morn- 
ing, and at the end of the year, by which time you can be 
divorced, you get the rest. The marriage is a mere formality, 
and it’s easy money.” 

To add force to his words, Benson drew from his pocket a 
yellow-backed roll as big as a cabbage. Tile looked at it; au- 
tomatically his fingers went to his own pocket—empty! 

Benson saw the dispossess notice lying on the floor; he 
picked it up and spread out the bills beside it. “Twenty thou- 
cand right here,” he said. 

Tile’s glance rested on the torn marriage license reposing 
in the waste basket. “Wait a minute,” he said. 


There was really 


answered 


He swal- 


He picked up the telephone and called Sinclair’s number. 
“May I speak to Miss Ethel?” 

Sinclair’s butler, who had answered the call, replied: “I 
am told to say that Miss Ethel doesn’t wish to speak to you.” 

Tile hung up the receiver. “All right,” to Benson. “I'll 
sign.” 

Benson called Ashley from the other room. “Please ask 
the ladies and gentlemen who are in my office to step here 
for a minute.” 

Ashley returned accompanied by a veiled lady, and the 
Judge, present in an officiatory capacity. Benson made the 
introductions, but when he came to the veiled lady, merely 
remarked, “This is the lady whom you have agreed to marry.” 

Tile made a flank movement, with the intention of getting 
a glimpse of her face, but Benson prevented him. With a face 
set in lugubrious lines of despairing acquiescence, Tile allowed 
the ceremony to proceed. When he reached for his bride- 
to-be’s finger to slip on the wedding ring, he started. ‘She has 
a wedding ring cn her finger. No; great heavens!—there’s 
four of them.” 

“It’s all right,” murmured Benson. 
on with the ceremony.” 

“and I pronounce you husband and wife,” ended the 
Judge. 

As the words were being spoken, Ethel, in a great hurry, 
entered an ascending elevator in the building. The elevator 
shot swiftly upward. At the same moment Penson was saying 
to the Judge jestingly, “You have the right, you know, to kiss 
the bride.” 

The Judge gallantly raised the ex-widow’s veil, but dropped 
it hastily, and, looking like a man who has received a severe 
shock, left the room. The rest of the company followed, 
after Benson’s parting words to Tile: ‘You will, of course, 
leave the city immediately and you are not to hold any com- 
munication with the‘lady you have married. At the end of 
a year you will be divorced, and if you keep everything secret 
as you have agreed, this check for eighty thousand is yours.” 

Tile, like a man in a bad dream, nodded. After the rest had 
gone he sat by his desk disconsolately fiddling with the money 
Benson had given. 

The door flew open and Ethel burst in, her cheeks aglow. 


“She’s a widow. Go 





























“— and I pronounce you man and wife,” ended the Judge. 
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“Darling, I have telegraphed father that we are going to 
be married today!” 

She put up her face to be kissed. 

Tile made a movement as of utter collapse, but managed to 
hold her feebly away from him. 

Ethel pouted. “Wont you even kiss me, after all I have 
done for you? See’—she snapped open her leather vanity 
case. It was packed full of bills which, released, from con- 
finement popped outward like lettuce leaves. “I have drawn 
all my money out of the bank. Never shall the wolf of 
poverty come howling at our door.” 

Poor Ethel! Poor Tile! He spent the next half hour try- 
ing to make her understand that he could not marry her for 
a twelve months, but he made a poor job of it, with explana- 
tions that did not explain. Ethel pleaded, cajoled, and wept 

Finally her pride came to her rescue, and for the first time 
she was cognizant of the money which lay on his desk. She 
drew herself up. “I understand now. Father was right. You 
no longer love me because you have suddenly made some 
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miserable. 
kins.” 

“That will be quite all right. 
Nellie’s room.” 

He bustled away and Ethel followed him, conscious only of 
a desire to sleep and forget for a while the dreadful ache in 
her heart. Hawkins, with a flourish, showed her to her room 
and she thanked him gratefully. In twenty minutes she was 
sound asleep. She did not hear the noise of an approaching 
taxi, nor the sound of footsteps as Tile let himself in with the 
latch key Carlton had given him. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, Hawkins bore to the 
upstairs sitting room a delicious breakfast for one. Miss 
Ethel had not yet appeared, so he set the tray on a table, and 
turned,—to face with amazement the tall entering figure and 
dismal countenance of Mr. Frederick Tile, arrayed in a dress- 
ing gown. Failing to notice Hawkins’ consternation, Tile 
stepped forward and poured himself a cup of coffee, remark- 
ing, “Good morning, Hawkins; I didn’t know you heard me 
come in last night. I shall 


“I should like to stay here a few days, Haw- 


I will put you right in Miss 

















be with you-for quite a 
little while, I expect.” 

Hawkins, slowly regain- 
ing his equilibrium and 
beginning to have trouble- 
some thoughts, observed 
Ethel entering from her 
room. 

Completely taken aback 
by her appearance, Tile 
rose, and then sat down 
again, conscious of his 
dressing gown and pa- 
jamas. Ethel observed 
him with frigid haughti- 
ness. Painfully embar- 
rassed, he attempted a 
half explanation, which, be- 
neath her severe counte- 
nance turned to a mum- 
bled apology, and sidled 


from the room. Ethel 
sat down and began to 
fiddle with her grape 


fruit; she was really too 
miserable to give any 
thought to the unfortu- 
nate interpretation that 
might be put upon her 
presence there with Tile. 
It was not until Hawkins 
returned, his face set in 
granite disapproval, with 
another cup and saucer 
and another portion of 














Tile had attempted to hang himself but the light fixture tore out from the wall and 
for a few minutes thereafter he sat stupidly on the floor, contemplating the relic of 


his instrument of death. 


money. Good bye. You will never see me again.” 

Tile stood looking at her without answer, the apotheosis of 
woe. He heard the clatter of her little heels on the floor of 
the outer office, then the door slammed. 

He collapsed miserably in his chair. 
Ashley. Handing him a couple of thousand-dollar bills, he 
said: “Take this and pay your laundry bill, and buy any 
little thing you want. I shall not be back to the office for a 
year. Let the furniture go back—what’s the use? If you 
want my address I shall be at Mr. Carlton’s.” 

Ethel, with inflamed eyes and a look of desperate determina- 
tion, hired a taxi and drove around the city until night-fall. 
She had no intention of going home and facing the wrath of 
her father nor the humiliation that would await her when he 
learned the truth. But she must go somewhere. Finally, she 
instructed the chauffeur to drive to Carlton’s. She would seek 
refuge there. 

The family butler answered her ring. “The family are all 
away, Miss Ethel,” he replied in answer to her inquiry. “But 
I am sure you are quite welcome to the best there is.” 

“T can’t go home,” shivered Ethel. She was chilled and 


After a while he called 


grape fruit, that she un- 
derstood. She held her 
composure until he left 
the room, then flung her 
arms up to heaven and 
burst into tears. 

“Compromised!” she sobbed. “What shall I do now?” 

In the meantime, Sinclair, upon receipt of Ethel’s telegram 
and her failure to return home, after first indulging in a first- 
class imitation of an apoplectic fit, had reported her disappear- 
ance to the police, who, in turn had let the news leak out 
for the benefit of the newspaper reporters. A day’s diligent 
inquiry and burning of telephone wires had elicited the fact 
that Tile, in some way, had come into a large amount of 
money. This news rather changed the complexion of the 
affair. Father Sinclair, beginning to soften around the edges, 
like ice on the pavement when the basement steam pipes 
began to rumble in the morning, now discovered that Tile had 
gone to Carlton’s to stay, and jumped to the conclusion that 
his lost daughter was found. As reports continued to exagger- 
ate the amount of Tile’s windfall, Sinclair thawed more visibly. 
He grew positively genial as the morning crept on, and leaving 
his office, he repaired to a florist’s, purchased a large bouquet, 
climbed into his limousine, and told his chauffeur to drive to 
Carlton’s home. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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To the left, the 
original screen 
salamander, 
Miss Hawley, 
pictured with 
Elliott Dexter 
in a scene from 
“We Can’t Have 
Everything.” 
Above, and 
right: Wanda, 
a straw hat and 
a straw bed. 





The Open Season for Salamanders 


Wanda Hawley will 


undoubtedly lead a flock of ’em over the screen horizon. 


OU ean establish without a shadow of doubt the fact 
that Theda Bara was the original vampire on the 
screen; and Mary Pickford the original ingenue. Mary 
Thurman was the first show-girl, and Marguerite Clark 

the first sub-deb. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we take ever so much pleasure in 
introducing to you the first and so far only saucy salamande 
the silver-sheet can boast. Her name’s Wanda Hawley and 
you know her best, perhaps, as the heroine of the Rupert 
Hughes DeMilied drama “We Can’t Have Everything.” At 
the end of the picture, Wanda, you remember, has about every- 
thing her little heart desires except a presentation at court. Her 
ducal consort assured her at the final fade-out that he thought 
he’d be able to arrange that before very long; and it didn’t 
really matter much; Kedzie probably forgot all about it before 
dinner. Looking at Miss Hawley, who portrayed Kedzie 
Thropp—and she’s never had an opportunity to do anything 
nearly so good since—still, looking at her, we wonder what it 
is, if anything, that she can’t have. 


Ah—but appearances are deceitful. Wanda did not come to 
the screen via the runway at the Midnight Frolic. Florenz 
Ziegfeld did want her for the Follies; that was really one of the 
best jobs Wanda ever turned down. But she didn’t go into 
them because—she had a Voice; and in the Follies, you know, 
a Voice is as superfluous as knitted wristlets for the starving 
Slovaks. Wanda kept on studying; she’d left the home-town, 
which happened to be Seattle, Washington, to come to the City 
to have it cultivated—the Voice, you know. Most of her time 
when she wasn’t practicing to improve the Gift she spent 
posing for artists. Her fair face and pretty profile have dec- 
orated quite a few covers of the best-known publications, pas- 
telled there by such prominences as Leone Bracker, Lejaren 
Hiller, et al. 

Meanwhile she accepted an offer to understudy one of the 
stars in “Chin Chin.” She was getting along beautifully, when 
she contracted a sort of laryngitis. And she had to give it up. 
But Wanda wasn’t without a job very long. The movies dis- 
covered her, with William Fox as the picture Columbus in 
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question. and ; 
with considerable grace opposite Stuart Holmes in “The Dere- 
lict,” with William Farnum in “The Doctor” and with villain 


She was, all this time, Wanda Pettit; and she acted 


Holmes in another Fox-film, “The Broadway Sport.” Then the 
company sent her west; photographed her for the magazines 
on the lawn of her California bungalow and for the screen, 
opposite Tom Mix, in several westerns. At Fox’s west-coast 
studios she was George Walsh’s leading femme, also. 

Wanda Fettit became Wanda Hawley in the identical man- 
ner in which an every-day girl changes her name. Her husband 
is J. Burton Hawley, of Los Angeles, a young merchant of the 
coast city. Soon after she became Mrs. Hawley she became also 
a Lasky light, winning lasting recognition under Cecil DeMille’s 
direction, in “We Can’t Have Everything,” as the saucy little 
salamander. This started her on the Paramount path, which 
has always led upward, and onward, for Wanda. Between 
Lasky pictures she found time to make a picture with Con- 
stance Talmadge, “A Pair of Silk Stockings.” Lately, Wanda 
has been Bill Hart’s leading woman in “The Border Wireless.” 
Now she is acting opposite Bryant Washburn; she has played 
with him in two pictures, “The Gypsy Trail,” enacting here the 
role created, in the stage success, by Elsie Mackaye; and “The 
Way of a Man with a Maid.’ 





Ann Pennington finds refuge in the reflections of Thomas 
Carlyle. Don’t be surprised when I tell you that, when I went 
to see Wanda Hawley, at the Lasky studios, I found her curled 
up in a big chair with her director's tortoise-shell-rimmed 
glasses astride her pretty little nose—which was also buried 
deep in a copy of Omar Khayyam’s “The Rubaiyat.” 

Wanda, the little bit of fluff, specializing in sprightly sala- 
manders, was reading: 

“Omar,” she said quite seriously, “it’s my philosophy. It 
is more than that; it is my religion!” 
“Good heavens!’ we ejaculated. 

why ?” 

“Well, because—”’ 

“A woman’s reason.” 

“T hadn’t finished. Because I can find something in Omar 
to fit every mood and phase of my life’s activities. Take the 
profession of pictures: why, Omar had it when he wrote: 
“We are no other than a moving row of magic shadow shapes 
that come and go.’ Still, I believe that a player through study 
and observation should establish a precedent for most moods 
and manners. I know how to act the salamander in ‘We Can’t 
Have,’ etc., because I'd read enough and seen enough of life 
to form some ideas about her. Mr. DeMille did the rest.” 





“Old Omar, eh? And 
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Directing a Photoplay 
by “Vibrations” 


ELEN KELLER, who understands perhaps 

better than anyone else the eloquence of si- 
lence, is to appear in a photoplay. Deaf, dumb and 
blind, this remarkable woman is now at work on 
a melodrama that shows her triumphant struggle 
through darkness and silence. The director, George 
Foster Platt, instructs his blind and deaf actress 
by tapping his foot on the floor, the code reaching 
Miss Keller by vibrations. Mrs. Anne Sullivan 
Macy, the woman who has helped Miss Keller in 
her life-long studies, assists the director. In the 
picture above are: the cameraman, the director, 
Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy. The oval at left is 
a scene from the photoplay showing Miss Keller 

cheering a blinded soldier. 
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“Johnny” 


The rest of it is Hines, 
and he danced off the stage 
onto a picture lot. 


By 


CAMERON PIKE 

















The lady in the chair is Johnny's mother, and sit- 
ting on the arm of the chair is Johnny's mother's 
He's also the engineer of Number Fourteen, 
above, and the axle of all those pistol-spokes, below. 


son. 


That photoplay was “The Cub.” 


URIOUS are the vagaries of ambition. I know 
a girl with wonderful dimples and a smile that 
makes you think of apple blossoms and spring- 
time. and she wants to play heavy drammer. when 
the good Lord built her purposely for light comedy. One 
of the sweetest-faced of all fhe screen ingenues wants to 
be a vampire. I suppose, way down deep in their hearts. 
Douglas Fairbanks wants to play Shakespeare and Bill Hart 
wants to be the cute little leading juvenile in the pink tea and 
tennis college play. So it is not surprising that Johnny Hines, 
when I asked him what he wished for more than anything else 
in the world, said, after much thought: 
“T wish I were more dignified.” 
“But you couldn’t use dignity effectively in your work.” 
“Not in my work, but in my business,” said Johnny. “It’s 
hard for a man of my size, and with a sense of humor, to get 
himself taken seriously. Now look at Monty Love. for exam- 
ple. Monty is big and impressive. When he goes into an office 
the natural impulse of everyone is to ask him please what is 
it he wants and how soon and where. But if I trv to talk 
business with anybody, he will say, ‘Oh, go for a walk around 
the block. smoke a cigar, and come back when I’m not so 
busy.” 







“Look at it this way—vou never think of me as John Hines, 


do you? You think of me as Johnny. Of course. That’s it. 
Just stick a ‘y’ on the end of a guy’s name and you've got him 
nailed to the mast. You don't talk about Billy Farnum, or 
Mitchy Lewis, or Davey Warfield, or—” 

“But you do of Charlie Chaplin and Wally Reid, and anv- 
how, what are we living for, to be respected or to be liked? 
If people like you what’s the difference?” I demanded. 

“Oh, I'm not kicking at life.” Johnny replied quickly. “Life’s 
all right. But if I could have all I’ve got and some one other 
thing as well, I’d have dignity. It’s great stuff. But after all 
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I don’t need it so badly. You see a man can only sleep in one 
bed at a time, eat one meal at a time, wear one suit of c!othes, 
live in one home—” 

“And love one girl?” 

“There are differences of opinion on that point. I don't 
know. But if we just go ahead and get all we can out of exist- 
ence as we find it we're going pretty nearly to be happy, and 
that’s enough fer anybody 

“Trouble is, | guess, we're always trving to be somebody else 
instead of ourselves. We envy other people so much that we 
don’t stop to consider that chances are a lot of others are envy- 
ing us.” 

Which is a considerable condensation of philosophy to be 
dumped out of the system of one young man still in the very 
early twenties. But Johnny Hines has been to school—that 
great big school whose graduates learn a lot of things not in 
the books at Harvard and Yale—the University of Hard Knocks. 
Young Mr. Hines’ earliest public activity was selling news- 
papers on the streets of Pittsburgh. That’s enough to teach 
anvbody self-control and a good deal about human nature. 
He was born in Golden, Colorado, but his recollections of the 
West are considerably limited by reason of the fact that he 
migrated to Pennsylvania at a time when his wishes in the 
matter were unrecognized, not to say even unformed. His 
father has oil property near Butler, Pa., and to Johnny he is 
the greatest man in the world. 

“Dad isn’t such an awful lot bigger than me,” he says, “but 
he’s eighty-one vears old, straight as an arrow, and hair as 
black as mine. with a beautiful gloss. Comes from living out- 
doors all the time. And I bet vou he could lick either one of 
us and probably both.” 

One of Johnny’s older brothers elected for a dramatic career, 
rather than following the paternal footsteps through the oil 
business. He came to New York-—his name to the stage world 
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is Stephen Colby—-and Johnny came along. Johnny aitended 
the College of the City of New York, and kept his eve open 
for an opportunity to go on the stage. He was a clever Cancer, 
and finally he had his chance in 1905 in an extravaganza. “The 
Babes and the Baron.” He played the part of a big bail, and 
the gross duration of his daily appearance was about foriy-five 
or fifty seconds. But it was a start. His dancing led him into 
musical comedies such as “The Firefly” with Trentini, and it 
was when he was rehearsing for the Cohan piece. “The Little 
Millionaire,” that the seed of his picture career was planted 
in his imagination. 

Now this, remember, was more than five years ago, or per- 
haps only four. Some day the chronology of this swifi-moving 
business is going to be written or compiled, and 1 will then 
head with one month’s income a subscription to erect a monu- 
ment in honor of the compiler thereof. Anyhow, away back 
in the dim and distant past, when the World was young, and 
Maurice Tourneur had just come from France and it was 
beginning to be nearly respectable to be a moving picture 
actor, somebody told Johnny Hines he had the real pantomime 
idea, and he ought to go to it. He went. He stayed. He 
plaved in the first picture the World made, “The Man of the 
Hour,’ and has been with the company ever since, except 
for a five-months’ absence. When he had told me this much he 
glanced up at the clock and said: 

“IT hope youll excuse me, but I’ve got to go now. 
home for dinner.” 

“Your wife—” 

“Wife nothing. T live with my mother.” 

From which it will be noted that Johnny Hines is quite a 
family man. In another minute he had disappeared within the 
cavernous interior of a hell-bent roadster, and was engaged in 
the game of trying to get from Times Square to Washington 
Heights in fifteen minutcs without being pinched. 
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W hile addition 
fundamental 
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addition completely some 
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The vast expanse at the left is 
Mary the Fat Girl, in Bryant 
Washburn’s new play. You say 
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The Next Genius —_A Cameraman? 


A painter’s photoplay prophecy, from a painter’s 


IGHT or ten years ago a few kindred spirits frequently 
foregathered in the stud 


in Los Angeles, where 
nainter discuss at length 


landscape canvases, or any other use of oil or pastel or water- 


color, but motion pictures. I 
used to laugh at his enthusi- 
asm, and so did the others. 
We regarded him as many of 
the old-line artists regard the 
cubists and futurists: individ- 
uals determinedly straining a 
point to be original. We didn't 
realize that he was one of the 
few wise men among the intel- 
iectuals. an inspired gazer into 
the future. 

I had been interested in fic- 
tion, in painting, and in the 
lrama, and had written some- 


} 
i 


thing about all of them. But I 
couldn't get interested in mo- 
tion pictures. I hadn't my 


iriend’s vision. I regarded pic- 
tures as utterly lacking in art- 
vy. and I still think that I 
wasn't entirely wrong—then 
For who shall say that the 
productions of that era were 
not crude? To sure. like 
ot the prejudiced 
didn't have data to back u 
lief. for I seldom went to 
motion picture. 
But now wit! 
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standpoint. 


By Antony E. ANDERSON 


The Los Angeles Times 


(Art Critic, 


So I am going to ask this question: will the next celluloid 
genius be a cameraman? 

So far, the progress of the motion picture has been made 
entirely and exclusively through its directors, in which class I 
put Charlie Chaplin, not for a moment considering him exclu- 

sively as an actor. A few au- 
thors have written some very 
good things for the movies, but 
these have been at the direc- 
torial behest. Those golden 
birds, the stars, may have made 
the world happy for the casual 
playgoer, but with the exception 
of Mr. Chaplin, an unclassitfi- 
able combination of all the si- 
lent talents, none of them has 
contributed a whit toward the 
real and permanent advance- 
ment of the photoplay. The 
best that can be said of them is 
that they have decorated the 
photoplay as they found it 
Few except the greatest of 
the directors have seemed at all aware 
of the remarkable protean loveliness of 
the thing in which they are working. 
Some persist in seeing only “dramatic 
situations,” others sense only the 
“story,” comparatively few even 
trv to visualize the “picture.” 

Yet many times the “picture” 

has been the most important 

of the three essential parts 
of photoplay. The drama 


io of a certain portrait-painter 
they would hear the portrait- 
and at large—not portraits, or 











































ess the difference: and the stary must be shown 

For a year I have been seeing an av- in a series of pictures. Photo- 

erage of ten features a week, record- graphic snapshots wont do. 
ing my impressions and reactions for They must be pictures. 


hundred thousand readers 

My friend the portrait- 
painter was right. The Motion 
Picture 7s an Art, to be sure the 
voungest of all the arts, with 
many of the faults and caprices 

childhood, but every artist 
must admit its artistic verity. 
And they do—all save those 
who are utterly prejudiced or 
spiritually blind. 
My training has been that of 
painter. My viewpoint is a 
painters. Therefore it seems 
me that I have a different 
angle from most of the other 
writing men whose privilege it 
is to discuss the healthy ad- 
vances and the small frailties of 
these living paintings by the 
sun. 


al 


We have passed through the mechanical toy stage of pictures, 
and are almost through the stages of cheap and maudlin drama, 
and it is very evident that in the face of such advances as a 


few great men of the films ha 
threshold cf a new era. 
moment stood still. 
the last two years: in fact, it 
spirit level to detect any advanc 


Which makes it all the more certain that we are at the bounda- 


ries of some rich new frovince. 


Indeed, the picture has never for a 
{t has come nearest to standing still in 





Each and every one of these 
motion pictures must have ar- 
tistic completeness, composition, 
a proper balance of light and 
shade, a correct distribution of 
masses, depth, atmosphere ani 
rhythm. Ne matter how dra- 
matically tense a situation may 
be, the men and women who are 
actors in it must so dispose 
themselves that, from momert 
to moment, thev never mar the 
value and beauty of the picture. 
No matter how charming an 
outdoor scene, the cameraman 
must not lose his head and for- 
vet his composition. Again, the 
distribution of lights and darks 
and physical masses. This is 
not an easy problem—it is, in- 
deed, one of the hardest in the 
artistic world—but in the artistic motion picture of the future 
it must be solved everytime a shot is made. 

Therefore it seems to me that the next man whom the world 
acclaims as a great advancer of the motion picture will very 
likely be a genius-cameraman. He must be a practical camera- 
man, one who understands the mechanism of the mysterious 
little dark cage on three legs, but not a mere trickster with 
films and solvtions-—6h, no! We have had almost enough of 
him, though he has proved himself exceedingly useful—even 
necessary. 








Lower picture “Wind,” by Alfred Cheney Johnston. 
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Abov e Mrs. Ella Adelaide bairbanks, the mother of Douglas, 
Robert, and John. 
Christmas, in New York City. Her three sons are associated 
now in the Fairbanks filmery in the West: Doug, as star; John, 


Mrs. Fairbanks died three years ago last 


general manager and treasurer; Robert, manager of productions. 


selow When Douglas Fairbanks was born here thirty-six 
vears ago, the address was 61 South J Ith Street, but Denver has 





érown since that time, and it is now 1207 Bannock Street. 


















































The house that Doug built from the earnings of his motion 
commanding spot in the centre of an estate of fifteen 


Doug Fairbanks 


The calendar goes in for acrobatics also, 


on the right. He wasn’t quite 


he was the champion 4-year-old 

















Below— Steward, overseer, doge of domesticity—call him what 

you will-—this is Tanaka, who keeps the machinery well-oiled 

and running smoothly, in the Fairbanks household. With 

three top-notchers from the actor's kennels: a high-brow vil- 

lain from Alaska a patient St. Bernard to say nothing of the 
dachshund. 




















picture years. Fairbanks’ new home is situated in a 
acres. It cost Doug $200,000. ‘Several weeks’ salary.) 


Jumps 32 Years! 


and—well, just take a look at that kid 
camera broke in those days, but 
Beau Brummel of South 14th St. 
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Above Another view of the Fairbanks place, at Beverly 
Hills, Cal., one of Los Angeles’ ultra suburbs. A _ hotel- 
dweller all of his professional life, perforce, airbanks appre- 
ciates this fair-sized villa set in fifteen acres of Golden State. 
bully equipped with hot and cold gymnasiums, swimming- 


pool, tennis courts, etc., etc., etc. 

















His first adventure with the camera. Above, Doug, 
at the age of four, in a moment of inaction. It never 
happened again. What's he thinking about, this reso- 
lute young Fairbanks? Is he doping out his future dare- 
deviltry, or is he doubling up his fist preparatory to 


pasting the photographer for calling him “little man?” 


This, and not the comfortable home at the left should 

have the historic interest attached to a hero's birth- 

place. But it’s only the present-day studio home of 

our high-priced athlete—- and that sign reads “ Abso- 
lutely private; please keep away.” 











Proving that often while we 
are shuddering at the alleged “bad-man- 











































of-the-west”’ his eastern brother 
is picking our pockets. 


- OD made Arizona,” debated a 
stalwart young woman, pausing 
over the plowshare for a mo- ‘ 
ment’s whimsical _ reflection _ 








“Are you listening, Bobby?” turning to §& y 
a boy of four, rummaging for worms in » 
the newly-turned earth. “I say, God fe 
made Arizona. Then he must have 


hurried back to Europe to get civil- ty 


ization started, and forgot all _«tjji_~ > 
about Arizona. And the sun Se ft Ne 
shone hot and the wind blew a 
furiously, and the centuries ae ‘ 
came and went and _ so 
Arizona became dry and hot 
and forgotten!” 

“F’gott’n!” echoed Bobby. 


The girl was suddenly 
earnest. “Centuries later. a 
man came from the east 


who discovered this strip of 
fertile land set between two 
great hills. And the man 
named the strip ‘Windwide 
Valley’ and told the world 
about it. Then other men 
came—to take sections of 
Windwide Valley. to work 


them into ranches. One of 
these men was Dad He 
brought us here. Then he 
died And here we are.” 
She smiled with a new 
light in her face. “It’s all 


Our task is to 
go on from where Dad left 


very clear 
ed 






“Which I cannot help from doubting,” added the 

“’Elp dottin’.” from Bobby 

The girl stared pensively to the close horizon on a hill to 
the south. Was Prentice straight with his settlers? she won- 
dered. She could only hope. She could not read masculine 
character very accurately, being but a girl. But she had a 
feeling. a foreboding that women can understand but cannot 
put into words. Anyway, Bobby refused to listen, was abso- 
lutely hypnotized by the worms. So she emerged from her 
reverie, and the horse started moving over the turf. 


girl. 


And now, let’s leave the fields of Windwide Valley for the 


hot dusty street of Chloride, Arizona, the metropolis of the 
Valley. Into the lobby of the Palace hotel we go. where 
lounged Wesley B. Prentice, the “king” of Windwide Valley 


by reason of his being president and organizer of the Arizona 
Ranch Lands Company. 

Wesley B. Prentice was of the early editions of the land 
magnate, combining the polish of the east with the statelv 
ferocity of the westerner. The latter quality, though acquired, 
was none the less effective; Prentice knew how to handle the 
westerner and they knew that he knew. They respected his 
soft linen summer clothing as they recognized and saluted the 
flippant tilt of the sombrero. In short, Prentice, aside from 
being the man who created Windwide Valley from an unworked 
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By 
MARION CRAIG 


series of mesas, was easily the lord of 
this particular part of the west. As we 
meet him, he was sitting in the lobby, 
surrounded by a group of cattlemen shel- 


from the heat of the midsummer 


1 
tered 


aay. 

Suddenly, out of the silence and tran- 
quillity of the main streets, floated over 
the horizon a cloud of dust—a cloud 
that grew rapidly nearer and_ that 

‘anally broke, letting through the leader 
of a train of six horsemen. Down the 
main street they swooped and straight up 
to the front of the Chuckwagon saloon, 
visible from where Prentice sat. Act- 
ing as a unit, they drew up 
their steeds, vaulted onto the 
steps of the saloon front. 
and were _ disappeared 
within in the flash of a 
lariat. 

Across the street. in the 
hotel lobby, Prentice 
stared inquiringly at the 
panting horses. One of 
the cattlemen sittin: 
near, sought to explain. 

“Careless Carmody 
and his riders from the Bar 

Double O have just hit town.” 
he said. “There'll be hell a-poppin’ 

tonight.” 

This announcement created a 
of interest. The loungers were elec- 
trified into sudden, eager attention 
The cattlemen, to whom a sight of 
Carmody was always interesting, turned 
their eves from Prentice, who had 
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stir 
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“> . 

off. In two vears, as Dad ft _ been telling them stories of the east. 
planned, we will hold a = . : “I've heard of him. Was it his care- 
clear title to the ranch 2 lessness with his gun that gave him 
providing Wesley B. Pren- ae that name?” Prentice growled. him- 
tice is an honest man!” re ee een self evidencing keen interest. : 

“Hones’ man,” echoed Bobby Prost aca” cams One old cattleman vouchsafed a 
paying no attention at all Slipalong,” he groaned, Teply. “Carmody ain’t never careless 


“He’s never 

known to draw unless forced to. But 

he’s alwavs careful to find out when its time. Then its shore 

business with him.” 

“They call him careless.” explained another, “because he 
don’t give a damn for his life.” 

Barry Kennedy stood hard by, listening, but offering no 
vocal contribution to the vivifying of Carmody’s character. 
Kennedy was sheriff through the magnanimity of Prentice and 
not necessarily because of his moral or physical qualifications: 
hence he was afraid of Carmody. But when one of the cattle- 
men laughingly declared that Carmody was neither outlaw nor 
rustler—just plain Arizonian, the sheriff decided that it was 
time for him to justify himself. 

“There’s nothin’ agin him in this county,” he said. nervously. 
“But I reckon Tl sa’nter down and kind a keep an eye on 
him.” And he started for the door. 

Close after the sheriff went Prentice, his curiosity aroused 
by the interesting testimonials as to this new personality—new 
to him—in Chloride. 

The new arrivals at the Chuckwagon saloon had taken over 
the place for their personal hilarity. Newly in town after a 
burning session on the plains, they were in no mood to be 
checked or crossed in their outing. And, as he entered the 
doorway, Sheriff Kennedy felt this spirit and decided that he 


“I done lost yu!” with a gun,” he drawled. 
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would strive to be purely ornamental. 

The instant the sheriff stood in the door- 

way Carmody, at the end of the bar, ARRATED, by 
stiffened. He eyed the sheriff as the latter the Artcraft © 
drew slowly up to the bar. For an*instant by J. G. Hawks. 
the nervous minion of the law responded, liam 5S. Hart and 
but his was the eye to drop. The tension With this* cast: 


suddenly broke. Without a word, Carmody 


saw weakness in the sheriff's eye, and knew Ruth Fellows 
that there was nothing to fear from him. Wesley B. Prentice 
For, all too plainly, the sheriffs eves had Bobbie Fellows 


said: “I’m just standin’ by and don't aim 
io meddle.” 

Cardplayers, at their tables, waiting 
something to start, informed Prentice, 
“Carmody don't cotton none to sheriffs.” 

Careless, now ignoring the sheriff, spotted the faro game 
and strolled over. He drew out a roll of bills and tossing 
them on the table, said to the dealer: 

“The sheriff an’ me has had a peace smoke 
take the bridle off. I’m goin’ to play the roll.” 

Kennedy, near by, flushed as he heard this. Jlrentice. who 
did not ridicule Kennedy for the simple reason that he knew 
he was a dummy, smiled and stood by as the dealer started 
rolling his wheels of iniquity. For a while he stood by and 
realized that as the minutes passed he was becoming more 
irritated by Careless’ manner and arrogance. He approached 
“Smooth” Farley, proprietor, and whispered. “I want that 
man broke, Smooth. Set him afoot.” 

The hours passed on. Evening came and went and mid- 
night was at hand. Still Careless plaved. The crowd, weary 
but stubborn, stuck by as the luck came and went to Careless. 
Once it started to go, it left rapidly, and now Carmody had 
made his last bet—against a sure thing. He lost but that did 
not anger him. He had had a good run for his money. He 
had enjoyed the night splendidly. For Carmody was some- 
what of a philosopher. 

But Carmody wasn’t through playing as yet. 


and half-hoping for 
newly entered that 


so you can 





He had decided 
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Careless Carmody ...William S. Hart 
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49 
he was but, stupefied by drink and the ten- 
sion, he succumbed when Smooth insisted 
that his luck was due for a change and 
that he ought to play on. 

“I’m cleaned,” protested Carmody with 
a grin. ‘“What'll I stake?” 

Smooth’s eyes narrowed. He leaned 
over the table and massed a pile of blue 
chips. ‘I’m matchin’ that against ‘Slip- 
along, * he whispered craftily. 

Carmody drew back in his chair. a frown 
cutting diagonally over his brow. His lip 
curled as he glared at the proprietor. 


from 
written 
Directed by Wil- 
Lambert Hillyer, 


permission, 


Owen 
Sprotte 


ee Seena 
cow seeent 


Buster Irving 


Stake “Slipalong’—his horse—the one thing he valued 
above all else? He refused flatly. But Smooth insisted, 


doubling the stack of blue chips. Then Carmody. rather be- 
fuddled anyway, succumbed and so “Slipalong,” the precious 
mount, was staked against two stacks of blue chips. 

Of course he lost; for Smooth was remembering his instruc- 
tions from l’rentice—*Set him afoot.” 

Now Careless was “set afoot!"e 

Carmody arose weakly from the table. Remorse was deeply 
etched on his long, lean face. There was a note of fierceness in 
his tone as he spoke, facing Smooth. “I think a heap of that 
pony, Mister Smooth—he’s yore’s now an’ I’m warnin’ yu—ef 
yu don’t treat him right, /’m goin’ to come back!” 

The entire group of men knew what Carmody meant by that. 
But Smooth seemed unafraid. He smiled grandiloquently as 
Carmody stalked out into the darkness. Inside the boys 
heard a familiar whinny. Carmody was saying goodbye to his 
four-footed pal. ‘“Slipalong,’’ moreover, seemed to know some- 
thing was amiss. Why did Carmody throw his arm over the 
horse’s neck and plant his face against the animal’s own jaw? 
And why was he saying, over and over: 


“I’m a low-down, onery, gamblin’ coyote, Slipalong. I done 
lost yu!” 
Carmody passed on away from the Chuckwagon. He was 


broke and afoot, a calamity and a disgrace in cowland. 
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refreshments in the form of apple pie and coffee, and her own charming s hostess. 


Thereafter Ruth Fellows was his inspiration. 


The girl produced 


self a 
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Morning found him asleep over a saloon table. He was 
roused by the information that Prentice wanted to see him over 
at the Falace. He mournfully responded. 


“You're the fastest draw and the best shot in Windwide 
Valley, Carmody,” said Prentice. “Barry Kennedy, the 
present sheriff, goes out of office on the first. How would 


you like to have his star?” 

Carmody was first astonished, 
amused. Prentice seemed in earnest. Carmody 
into laughter. “.Wwe—sherifi? Mister Prentice—I’ve got most 
ail mv experience lodgin’ sheriffs.’ 

Prentice was insistent. “I want a game man who'll not be 
a Jim Crow sheriff. There'll be work for him soon.” 

Carmody overlooked the significance in those words. But, 
when he had accepted the office, his joy returned manifold 
when he learned that Prentice had redeemed his horse, “Slip- 
along’s yours again,” Prentice. “I don’t want to see a 


then suspicious and finally 
ly suddenly burst 


said 
good man afoot! 

In the following a strange and interesting 
change came over Carmody. Gone was the spirit otf 
outlawry that had fired hiselife in the past. He 
seemed reincarnated by the power of his office, ren- 
dered upright and just by his importance and 
were the who dreaded and 
modv. “Careless” was a good sheriff. 

Then one day came a supreme opportunity for the - 
sheriff. Pancho, a crooked Mexican from over the , 
border, repeatedly warned by Carmody to behave, 
knifed a card player and then escaped over the 
border. Six miles out of Chloride, just as Carmody’s 
gun was getting a good bead on the Mexican, that 
runaway stumbled over a girl, intent on plowing in Ve 
the fertile Windwide Valley soil. He grabbed her 
up and holding her between him and the pursuers, 
managed to escape gunshots until he got inside her 
shack, where he barricaded himself in. Secure in- 
side, the diabolical Mexican turned his attentions to 
the girl. She, in terror, stood swaying in the corner, 
anticipating with pounding heart, the plan of the 
Mexican. Outside, Carmody put into action some 
of his prowess that had made him elusive in other 
lay He burrowed under the shack. 

Thus it was that when the Mexican had just 
thrown his arms about the swooning girl, he heard a 
stern American voice coming from behind: 

“Lay vour paws off that American lady!” 

The Mexican wheeled and there saw a gun barre! 
and the face of Carmody, emanating from the 
propped up trap door that descended under the 
shack. 

In his own whimsical way, the sheriff forced some 
preliminary punishment onto the Mexican by making 
him finish the plowing outdoors—while he and the 
girl—Ruth Fellows, played little 
brother Bobby—brother and I] 
alone on the claim. 

During the afternoon the girl mentioned that the 
claim would be hers in two vears. 
added. “that Wesley B. Prentice is honest and trust- 
worthy.” 

“Why?” asked the sheriff. 

“He promised me a clear title to the 
years.” 

Careless assured her, strengthened by all of his 
trust in Prentice, that the magnate was a person of his word. 

The rest of the day passed as a distinct novelty to Carmody. 
The girl hospitably produced refreshments in the form, of 
apple pie and coffee and her own charming self as hostess. 
And thereafter Ruth Fellows was his inspiration. 

Then a month in which the Navajo moon of blossoms came 
and went and Windwide Valley grew a carpet of green crops. 

Day after day Careless paid ardent court to the pretty girl 
settler. One day Wesley B. Prentice entertained a stranger 
from the East by driving him about the beautiful valley. From 
the road they observed the love-smitten sheriff take a half- 
hour to tell Ruth goodbye. When he finally left he shyly 
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presented her with a brace of ducks, kissed little Bobbie, and 
galloped out to the trail. 

“Nice little section of land, Careless—thinking of settling 
down?” queried the great man, much to the sheriff’s embarrass- 
That he was the luckiest man in Windwide Valley to 


ment. 
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have a friend like Wesley B. was the thought of the guileless 
Careless. 

Then came a week when official duties took Careless Car- 
mody away from Windwide Valley. When he returned he dis- 
covered the town of Chlofide bursting with indignation and 
wrath. Eastern strangers were in town. They were making 
strange demands, which, however, were reenforced -by papers 
of possession. To the sheriff's surprised queries the wrathful 
settlers answered that Wesley B. Prentice was a crook. He 
had sold out the entire valley. 

In a flash Careless had one accuser by the throat, but calm 
friends soo1 | him the truth. A great fear swept the 
soul of Careless Carmody. What of Ruth Fellows? What 
of the women and children? 

Careless rode away furiously to Ruth’s claim only to find 
a new farmer and his large family settled there. He learned 
that Ruth had 


> hay 
l srowed 


1 
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il 
been considered a squatter and that she had 
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ss didn’t figure on losing his prisoner at this stage 

his six-shooter while the broken 
been dispossessed by Wesley B. Prentice’s surveyors. His face 
black with rage Careless rode off on the Granite Sinks trail 
hoping to overtake the poor homeless ones. He passed many 
sad, sorry-looking caravans of homeless settlers. 

In front of a little farm house three strangers demanded 
that as sheriff Careless recognize the legality of their deeds and 
evict the occupants. As Careless rode to the house to investi- 
gate shot after shot greeted him. One bullet hit him in the 
shoulder and he promptly returned the fire. When he broke 
into the house he found Ruth unconscious on the floor with 
little Bobbie and an old woman crouched beside her. A shot 
had pierced her hand. Stricken with remorse, Careless 
feverishly worked to revive her. When she regained con- 
sciousness Ruth turned on him in a fury. 

“You thief!—vyou tool!” she cried. 
as I would kill that wolf, your master. 
honest and I believed you. 


“T tried to kill vou 
You told me he was 
Now we’ve lost everything. Why 

















Breed of Men 5! 


con't you go to him in the East and share his blood money?” 

Careless stared dumfounded at the girl during her tirade. 
Then he caught her as she swayed and fell. An hour later 
Careless headed a scornful procession of three back to 
Chloride. 

Old Judge Bledsoe of the circuit court was an honest man. 
To him went Careless for advice. 

“I’m asked to put people out of their homes. I don't sabe 
it. Judge. suh, this lawin’ and jugglin’. Is it—Wesley B. Pren- 
tice as folks say?” 


The old judge sadly nodded. “It’s a rotten tragedy, Care- 


less.” he said. ‘“He’s safe in the East with his millions and 
the West will see him no more.” 
Careless clutched his sombrero with clenched hands. He 


took a deep breath, his jaws set, he raised his clenched fists and 
his face was fierce and grim as he protested: 
“_but Judge,—the women,—they haven’t any money and 





of the game. 


He held the crowd back at the point of 


figure cowered behind him. 


they haven’t anv homes. The man that don’t deal fair with 
women breaks the biggest law of the West.” 

Kind Judge Bledsoe looked upon Careless helplessly as the 
sheriff rose to his feet. With his two hands extended before 
him Careless slowly clenched his fists as he vowed savagely: 

“Then I want him right. here an’ just as shore as the law 
lives here I'm goin’ to get him.” Abruptly he turned and left 
the old judge who was overcome with the tragedy of it all. 

The county of Windwide provided a home for its sheriff. 
With instructions to look after Ruth and little Bobbie, Care- 
less turned over this home and a roll of bills to the old lady 
of the Granite Sinks trail. 

Thus, Careless Carmody departed from Windwide Valley. 

At the shipping chutes of Yuma, Arizona, a dusty, travel- 
stained cowpuncher landed a job to work his way East. A week 
later, Careless Carmody, cowhand, arrived at the Chicago 
stockyards. 


a knob and then he knocked. 


Careless was intent on just one mission. He wandered out 
into a busy street near the stockyards where the strange sounds 
and bustle bewildered and dazed him. To the crossing cop 
Careless put this query: 

“Yu the marshal uv this town? 

“I'm lookin’ fer Mister Wesley B. Prentice. Can yu put me 
on the trail to his house?” 

The cop grinned in enjoyment. Then he advised the West- 
erner to hunt a drug store and a directory and not to be gold- 
bricked. ; 

After ninety-seven blocks on cowboy heels Careless came 
to the Prentice mansion on the lake front. In the driveway 
a girl and her groom mounted their horses for an early morn- 
ing canter. They looked upon the Westerner unheedingly as 
he watched them, thinking of those sad caravans of homeless 
women and children on the Granite Sinks trail 
Arizona. Careless drew his lips into a thin line. 

At the front door Careless tried to get in every 

ig vay but the right way. He fussed with the door 

Finally, the door was 

opened by a very pompous man servant, who, after 

appraising the odd figure before him, inquired 
haughtily : 

“Wot is it, me man?” 

Careless opined that he wanted to.see Mister 
Wesley B. Prentice. 

“The honorable Mister Prentice is h’out of town. 
Where do you come from, may I awsk, that you 
knock as you do? *Ave you never seen a bell?” 

With this haughty reply the butler slammed the 
door in the furious cowpuncher’s face. Ever per- 

‘ sistent, Careless followed the long trail to the offices 
of the Arizona Ranch Lands Company situated in 
a substantial office building downtown. The in- 
evitable office boy was not only astonished but out- 
raged when a tall Westerner forced his way into 
the president’s private office, only to find it empty. 

The following afternoon Wesley B. Prentice re- 
turned to his offices. His manager casually re- 
marked that quite a strange character had called 
to see him the previous day. The news that he 
looked as if he might have stepped out of a Rera- 
ington or a Russell drawing greatly disturbed Wes- 
levy B. Prentice. After closely questioning his em- 
ployee the land promoter telephoned his residence. 
The pompous butler assured him that the person he 
was describing had been there. Further, he had 
dented the door with some blunt instrument and 
had not been admitted. Now thoroughly frightened 
the promoter summoned private detectives for pro- 
tection. 

Early that night Careless grimly watched Wesles 
8. planting his hired guards about his estate. He 
then returned to the cattle train in the stockvards. 
In the caboose Careless related the story of Wesley 
B. Prentice to the bovs. Taking his star from his 
pocket he put it on his vest and solemnly declared: 

“I’m his sheriff—he put me in office an’ I’ve come 
to Chicago to take him back to Windwide Valley.” 

The punchers grinned. Their foreman said: 

“Yore out of vore territory here. Yu can’t arrest 
him without a Chicago warrant.” 

Careless merely smiled as he patted his six-gun. 

“I’m usin’ my Arizona warrant,” he said, “I 

reckon he'll not fuss about it much.” 

The spirit of the adventure appealed to the cowpunchers. 
With elaborate carelessness they asked him if he wanted 
any help on his little party which tickled Careless immensely. 
Forthwith, he administered the oath. 

Three o'clock the next morning Wesley B. and his daughter 
had bidden their guests good night. Outside the detectives 
guarded closely. Little did they suspect that they were at- 
tempting to combat something they had never confronted 
before—the cunning strategy of the men of the Western trails 
rendered desperate in the cause of justice. 

As two of them stood together talking for a few moments 
a rope—coming out of the night—fell about them and they 
were jerked into the shadows. Careless snubbed the victims 
safely while the punchers gagged and hog-tied them. Via 
the six-shooter route Careless then persuaded the other two 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Miss Farrar in her most recently created role —‘Sister Angelica,” Puccini's 
new opera, given its premiere by the Metropolitan Opera 


Company this season. 


TOOK keen pleasure in planning 
tures, although my opera-faithful 


descent 


1 my advent into motion pic- 
followers prophesied a disastrous 
into nonentity, as a result of my professional folly. 
“Unethical,” some accorded. “The flickerfillums are inartistic,” 
from others. Or: “You'll stifle your musical soul.” 
Nor could I blame them, hardly. I was venturing out on an uncharted 
sea: tar had ever before trod. 
in the feeling that I may sing in winter and siand 
before the camera out of the operati I take great pleasure in 
going over the daily papers with those old friends who, in the old days, 
feared for the success of my “Here, on page three, top of 
column one,” I point out, “is an account of my premiere in ‘Sister 
Angelica.’ ‘Wild approbation,’ the critic says. ‘Farrar in best of singing 
condition.” H-m-m-m-m!” 
Then I turn to the motion picture columns 


setting foot on a road no 
Nowadays, secure 


opera s 
| 
| 


season, 


venture 


Sure enough; sandwiched 
in amongst the news of the studios is some comment on my new screen 
appearance. ‘The Hell Cat’ exciting. Farrar shown at her best” (or 
some such comment) 

“So you see, dear friends,” I say to them, “that for once, an opera 
singer, seldom credited with sound judgment. made a sensible decision.” 

Last month, if you will recall, I ended my chapter with my distress 
over my poor condition of health. how I was desperate for action. being 
kept off the stage for a season, and how an offer to appear before the 
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“Lhe tory 


By 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


camera came at that time when I would have welcomed 
anything promising action. 

But here, besides action, came something that prom- 
ised a new artistic vehicle—a new manner of dramatic 
exploitation. I had already taken the motion picture 
somewhat seriously, and now it seemed to promise sur- 
cease from actual soul starvation. 

I remember the time when the Directorate of the 
Metropolitan Opera House frowned upon the movies. 
That was when I first informed them that a tempting 
offer had been made me to act in the films. and that I 
was going to accept. Not having any precedents to go 
by, they were bewildered. 

“How can you!” they exclaimed. “You must remem- 
ber that you are the greatest American prima donna— 
a star of the Metropolitan Opera Company” ( whose tra- 
ditions had never before been threatened by the gather- 
ing momentum of the silent drama). “When people can 
see you in pictures for fifty cents,” they tried to argue. 
“they will not want to pay six dollars to hear you sing.” 
I answered that I was willing to experiment, and to 
take the consequences. 

And the consequences. I do not 
need to add, have been satis- 
factory, even to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for 
many a movie admirer has 
become an opera convert. 
still, however. remaining 
faithful to the silver sheet. 


Miss Farrar on the steps of 
the New York Publie Library 
where she sang to the tune of 
a million and one-half dollars 


in Liberty Bonds. 

















Above, a photographie souvenir of Miss Farrar’s 
debut into motion pictures — her arrival in Cali- 
fornia to begin work on Below her 


dressing room in the Lasky studios. 
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‘Carmen. 
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of My Life 


The third and final chapter in the 
self-told tale of one of screenland’s 
most picturesque stars, telling of the 
impulse that brought her into pictures. 


opera devotee has become, in addition, 


} 


} i seemed no logical reason why I should not. 

d ever been an overcautious prima donna, swathed 

otton, si save for singing, for fear of undue 

itigue upon the voice—the human vocalizer! No! I 

like the novel and the unusual always, and I adore to 
t and elaborate in pantomime. 

As I have contended, the opera is the most restricted 


expression; so I revel in quite the 
leled way of all modern drama—the 
LOVie d that the simplicity of acting for motion 
pictures is quite a relief after an arduous winter at the 





Metropolitat My movie season is really my _ period 
relaxatiorf 
And, unlike Mr. Tellegen. who believes in the art of 


+ 


into something artistically static, I always hold that it 


is already an established art. not 
brought to its maximum of per- 


tection, perhaps, but moving 
very rapidly and sureiy in that 
Cirection, with a tremendous 


2 e 1 
opening for t 


he same display 


of personal talent as afhy 
her profession 
My screen offspring have 


A 1st summer's seashore 


ipshot of Miss Farrar and 
r father, Sidney Farrar, at 


one time a professional ball 


plaver. 














\bove, Miss Farrar during her production of “Carmen,” 
being instructed by Cecil de Mille. Below, Reginald Barker 
Miss of the Wheel.” 


her husband, is standing in the background. 


directing Farrar for “The Turn 


Lou Tellegen, 






















































the cinema as a potentiality only, to be developed later 
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Of her sereen characterization of Joan of Are, Miss Farrar says: “I spent 


as much thought and energy in making her live again as 


, 


upon any of my opera creations. 


been as much children of my heart and soul and mind as my opera 
creations. The filming of “Carmen,” my first portrayal on the screen 
was one long period of undiluted jov—the glorious California weather. 
the beautifully appointed house there, the special studio built for my 
privacy and convenience! The experience itself was novel and refresh- 
ing, with its own unusual dramatic procedure. I sang and declaimed 
my role in French or Italian, as I chose—and sometimes good American 
slang phrases—a product of the studio—added “punch” to the piquancy 
of the situations. There was no curtain to go up! The director- 
general replaced the harassed stage manager and gave the signal: “Cam- 
era, Go!” No fiery leader overwhelmed me with the feverish tempest 
of his orchestra: just a watchful operator warily turning the crank of 
his machine, while I evolved my scenes. 

Joan of Arc—my favorite movie characterization—I gave to the full 
of my heart and soul. I spent as much thought and energy in making 
live again—if only on the shadow stage—the blessed Maid of Orleans. 
as upon any of my opera creations. The enthusiastic appreciation 
with which this photodrama has been received in almost every country 
in the world compensates me for all the physical risks I have taken in 
the filming of the play. For. at the very start it was understood that 
there was to be no “doubling” for risky passages. I would no more 
think of having some one substitute for my “physically violent” scenes 
in the movies than I would think of letting another sing my top notes at 
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The latest portrait of Miss Farrar and 
her husband, Lou 1 ellegen. 


the opera. If I cannot do a thing ab 
solutely and completely, I do not want 
to do it at all. 

Of course, 1 was censured for tak- 
ing such risks, but to date—except for 
occasional bruises, bumps and nose- 
bleeds—I have escaped unharmed. 

After “Joan” came in succession, 
other screen successes, “The Devil 
Stone,” “The Woman God Forgot,” 
and under the Goldwyn banner, “The 
Turn of the Wheel,” “The Hell Cat” 
and “Shadows,” and another still to 
be released at this writing. 

Of a curious and inquiring turn of 
mind, I have learned many things 
about every phase of the motion pic- 
ture art and industry. Mr. Tellegen 
once jokingly said that if I ever got 
tired of acting in the movies—I could 
make either a successful director, cam 
era-man, electrician or film salesman 
but there is no doubt that he overesti- 
mates my versatility along these lines 

The only field, outside of the acting 
one, I would care to attempt is that of 
writing my own scenarios, and this 
not because I consider mvself particu- 
larly gifted in this direction, but be- 
cause one gets so out of patience 
with the dearth of good stories for the 
films. Motion picture literature has 
not kept abreast of the growing per 
fections of other phases of the motion 
picture. Even a new art of acting has 
been evolved for the movies—a differ- 
ent sort of face make-up and a new 
science for all the combinations of 
colors which will produce the desired 
shades in black and white. But what 
now seems to be the crying need of 
the film art is a new and distinctive 
sort of literature. 

However, that is not sufficient cause 
for discouragement. After all, the 
movies are still young—scarcely a gen- 
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eration has elapsed since the =rst 
kinetoscope was given a trial. 

My friends often ask me whether, in 
acting movie dramas, I do not miss the 
audiences and the applause? Answering 
that question, I can do no better than 
to repeat what I wrote in a recent issue 
of Vanity Fair: 

“Since the mechanics of motion pic- 
tures are what they are, perhaps it is 
just as well that we cannot have audi- 
ences while we work in them. But if it 
were only possible to give a logical and 
sustained performance of the completed 
action of a photoplay before a repre- 
sentative movie audience, before the 
camera fixes it indelibly upon the film, 
it would be a tremendous help. 

“The presence of an audience is al- 
ways a great stimulus. A direct and 
almost electric current is established be- 
tween the actress and her audience the 
very first minute she appears on the 
stage. An actress can feel the quality 
of her audiences, the intensity of their 
friendliness and interest, or, on the 
other hand, their unconvinced or even 
antagonistic state of mind.* She can, 
in this way, gauge her public and in- 
tensify or modify her emotional appeal 
in such a way as to win them over. 
No actress knows her metier until she 
has learned to sense the mood of her 
audiences—and win them over. if the 
mood is one of antagonism. 

“Exactly what an actress must do to 
sense the varying moods of her audience, 
I believe no one, least of al! myself, 
can say. All I know is that this in- 
stinct rarely fails me. Critics have 
often remarked that I never play a réle 
in the same way on any two occasions, 
and I am sure that this is so. because 
I always try to adapt my interpretations 
to fit the mood of my audience. 

When I began working in the cinema 
I missed this intimate and living rela- 
tionship between the public and my- 
self. At first, I kept trying to think of 
imaginary audiences but I soon found 

(Continued on page 106) 





The panel in the center of the page 
contains scenes from several of 
Miss Farrar’s best-known screen 
vehicles. From top to bottom, 
they are “ Maria Rosa,” “ The 
Woman God Forgot,” “The Turn 
of the Wheel,” “ Temptation,” 
“The. Hell Cat,” and “The Dewil 
Stone.” Cutout below shows a 
strenuous scene from “Carmen.” 







































































[-x-t-r-y! Great 
ollywood Disaster! 
































Theodore Bear loses leg and arm— 
Virginia Corbin overcome when chun. is 
stricken in studio. 


ISS VIRGINIA LEE CORBIN: January 7, 1010. 
Fox Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Virginia: 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has asked me to write a page or so 
about you and vour work. Won't you send us your latest photographs and 


one or two views of that fine old Teddy Bear? LEIGH METCALFE. 
LreiGH METCALFE, January 18, 1070. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Chicago. 


Dear Sir: 

Well, 1 have tried, goodness knows how hard! to get some good 
pictures of Teddy. But a terrible thing has hannened to him! The 
poor dear is so terribly shy that upon being posed before the camera 
he went all to pieces. He has not been his old self of late, any- 
way,—life seems to be wearing on him, for he was considerably 
broken up before your letter came. 

His right leg and right forearm both dropped off suddenly, and 
his head sags a bit to the left. Outside of that, he is all right, 
though. We have posed him in a chair, draping his off leg on the 
floor. The right forearm is behind him. So, as you see, he is 


all in. ; " 
VIRGINIA LEE CORBIN. 


yh 


Actual photograph taken of Theodore Bear 
just ten minutes after he went to pieces. 
Note the leg at the base of the chair. Catch 
his intrepid spirit, exhibited in the firmly 
upheld left arm. In circle, Virginia in left 
arm of the giant in“Jack and the Beanstalk.” 


January 26, 1010. 
Miss VirGINIA LEE Corstn, 
Fox Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

Dear Virginia: 

Yes—he certainly is all in! However, we decided to use the photograph any- 
way, as the editor happily saw in it Teddy’s superb sp-rit of optimism, his deter- 
mination to “carry on.” When you think of it, Tede- shows remarkable bravery 
and moral courage. Picture one of us remaining s¢ whole-heartedly defiant with 

an arm and a leg newly off. 

Then, too, the off leg doesn’t look half bad, placed as it is; your photographer is 

remarkably artistic; he should go in for interior decorating. 

Now, Virginia—about your own photograph, showing you in tears. At first the 
editor was inclined to publish it, but finally decided that it was out of sympathy 
with Teddy’s fine spirit, exhibited in his picture. In utter contrast to Teddy's sturdy 
reluctance to let a leg or two take him off his feet, you are shown crumpled in a 

tragic heap, weeping over one of the unalterable foibles of fate. 

I don’t believe Teddy wants you to cry over his misfortune. Just think, Virginia— 
of the uncounted Teddies, sound in limb and in cotton stuffing, but not one- 
half so well-cared for as your Teddy. Remember, that down in the tenement districts of 
the big city languish any number of forsaken Teddies who have no pale blue nurseries to 
call their home—Teddies who hobnob with alley cats and with (Cowtinued on page 106) 
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He Knew Them When — 


EORGE MILLER, veteran watchman of moving picture develop- 
ment on the Pacific coast, has turned the key and bade fare- 
well to the first regular studio erected in Los Angeles—the old 
Biograph plant at Georgia and Girard streets. After ten years of 
vigilance this faithful guardian of the gate has departed with his 
latest employer, Thomas H. Ince, for that producer’s new studio 
in Culver City; and the old picture landmark, just vacated, will 
soon be razed to make room for expansion of street railway yards. 
George Miller commenced his service as watchman of the plant 
under the Biograph management and has remained while directors 
have come and gone and while players have come and won the 
laurels of fame. Under two very eminent picture-makers—David W. 
Griffith and Thomas H. Ince—he has welcomed and bade farwell 
to Mary Pickford, Lionel Barrymore, Dorothy Gish, Lillian Gish. 
Mae Marsh, Harry Carey, Robert Harron, Dorothy Dalton, Enid 
Bennett, Charles Ray, Charles K. French, Robert McKim, Andrew 
Arbuckle, Thurston Hall, Gertrude Claire, Gloria Hope, Jane Novak, 
Donald MacLean, Colleen Moore, and many others. 
During the periods when the studio was vacant “Daddy” Miller was 
the lone tenant and later, when the Biograph pictures were discontinued, 
he remained guardian of the premises 
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Ileeing the ‘Flu in 
Frisco 


BEL NW—a demonstration of safety-first 
from the influenza, on the part of some 
film exchange men in San Francisco, and their 
families. 














Charlie and the Writing 
on the Wall 


T'S his own, his signature, “Charles Chaplin,” to appear in every 

one of his First National comedies in conjunction with the well- 
known but necessary line, *.None genuine without this signature.” It must 
be pretty hard to work day and night to make corking new pictures and 
then to see one of your first comedies, filmed when you were an unknown 
comedian, advertised in opposition to your late efforts as the world’s greatest 
comedian. That’s why, when you see Charlie’s hand scrawling his signature on 
the screen, in every new Chaplin, you know it’s genuine. Here’s how it’s done. 
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Impending This is the early summer of 1914 
War. for the motion picture business. 
Metaphorically speaking. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the whole 
picture industry stands at the threshold of a 
second great war among itselements. The first 
memorable struggle took place years ago between 
the Independents and the Patents company. It 
was a war fierce and all-embracing; a war to the 
death of the then autocracy; but the scope of 
the screen, the money involved, the people 
concerned and the public interest enlisted are 
immeasurably vaster now. 

It looks as if 1919 must see the new hostilities. 

The contenders: the producer and the ex- 
hibitor. The rich province which will be the 
spoil of war: absolute control of the industry. 

For a long time the producers have been the 
masters. The exhibitors have been the restless 
proletariat. The picture programme, the ne- 
cessity of playing a series, including good, medi- 
ocre and bad, has been the tyrannic soil in which 
the flowers of revolt have grown to full bud 
and blossom. 

The sinister thing 
in the whole situa- 
tion —the bolshevik 
thing, if you please— 
is the lack of a master; 
the absence of one 
powerful person- 
ality to tower 
above both sides 
of the contro- 
versy, and, in the clear light of 
truth, command a general reconstruction 
which will do justice to everybody. The screen 
doesn’t want a Napoleon, for Napoleons are 
out of date. It does want a Roosevelt — an 
impartial man of tremendous energy, a man who 
can speak softly and carry a big stick. 

You say that you can name two or three 
fearless honest big men in the picture business, 
all with mighty executive qualities? Socan we. 
But each of those men is, perforce of circum- 
stances, already a partisan. He is a piece of 
the fight and he can’t disassociate himself from 
his own tribe. If he did, his own tribe would 
hate him, and all the other tribes would revile 
and distrust him. 

The creature who, with his insatiable de- 
mands, is fast rendering the producer helpless, 
is the creature who also has the exhibitor’s goat 

-much as he would like to use him as an 
engine of war. The Star. 

The producer is going into a free-for-all- 
fight carrying the star on his back. The ex- 
hibitor, to whip the producer, must win over 
the star—yet if he does, he will that minute be 
saddled with the same burden that has been 
crushing the producer to the earth! 









The Power of Personality is at once the 
power, the public appeal, that fills the motion 
picture coffers and empties them. 

If there were a perfectly free system of book- 
ing pictures; that is to say, if the exhibitor could 
go into a market like a city square devoted to 
vegetables and fruit, with full power to take 
what his particular patronage wanted, and reject 
what they didn’t want, there would be no kicks 
at all from the exhibitor. But in our present 
system of quantity production at great expense 
such a condition, speaking in general, would 
ruin the producer in a month. It is a curious 
thing that American quantity production in 
everything else lowers prices to practical limits 
—automobiles, shredded wheat, lumber or 
clothing. Only in pictures this doesn’t work. 
Quantity production is one of the unfortunate 
and all-wrong necessities of our present picture 
system, and quantity production grows more 
and more costly. It does do away with an 
impossible overhead charge, of course, but it 
cannot do away with star salaries. 

The rift in the clouds lies in this funda- 
mental fact: picture manufacture must get on 
some business basis to continue; there must be 
pictures coming from somewhere, and there is 
too much money involved to deliberately wreck 
the system already created. So there will be, 
no matter how hard or long the battle, eventual 
peace and general readjustments of some 
kind. That’s certain. 

Now then, 


you ask: ““ What’s 


A tae 


all this to me, 
the disinterested 
fan?” 


You are, in a way, the one ultimately con- 
cerned. You are interested in the constant 
betterment of pictures, their growth in beauty 
and reality and service; and the picture cannot 
grow into its ultimate beauty and reality and 
service, it cannot be what it may and must and 
will be, unless all the elements which make for 
its creation, invention, manufacture and pre- 
sentation are working in business harmony and 
a fair measure of prosperity. 
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The Appearance If a woman is as old as she 
of Evil. looks, a man is as wicked 
as he appears. 

In playing a villain Frank Campeau’s most 
convincing dramatic property is his iniquitous 
face, behind which lurks a gentler soul than 
most poets possess. But his soul has nothing 
to do with what happened Christmas Eve at 
Vernon, a merry gathering place of cheerful 
spirits near Los Angeles. 

There had been some hilarity, and some 
roughness at other tables, when Campeau’s 
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waiter turned to the quietly observing actor 

and said: “I guess it’s time for you to leave.” 
“ Why, | haven’t started anything!” returned 

Campeau, indignantly. 

“Sure not!” frankly returned the garcon. 


1»? 


“But you look like you was just going to! 
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According tO Our. screens 


The Absent 
Middle-Class, Mmerican and all other so- 
cieties are made up of two 


classes of people: the rich and the poor. 

According to fact American and all other 
societies are composed of a great and all- 
powerful middle class, upon which the rich are 
a mere fringe and the poor a stub tail. 

The middle-class man and woman are the 
quantity people of Europe and the United 
States. They are good enough for the great 
novelists to center stories upon. They are 
important enough to be the principals in the 
drama of the theatre. The newspapers are full 
of their doings. Yet only occasionally is a 
scenarioist acute enough to realize their im- 
portance and give them the cinemic place they 
deserve. 

On the one hand we have paterfamilias 
simply weltering in stage “ business;’’ mama 
with her embonpoint, her lorgnette and her 
hauteur; daughter with her maids and her 
motors; son with his college scapegraciness 
and his fifth-reel heavy virility. On the other 
hand, paw and his slippers, maw and the dishes, 
and sis cabaretting to ruin. 

Great Scott! Don’t you and I ever do 
anything interesting enough to make a photo- 
play about? 


‘ 
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New Year’s One hardworking actor in the 
Calls. Hollywood colony, celebrating 

an unwonted vacatior by in- 
serting some highballs in a system entirely 
unaccustomed to them, was so pleasantly piffling 
at the first mansion he honored with a call on 
New Year’s afternoon that his hostess deter- 
mined he needed fresh air more than hospitality, 
and, accordingly, skillfully maneuvred him to 
the front door. 

He walked awhile, felt better and, again 
seeing a familiar entrance, put himself, his silk 
hat and his frock coat inside. Aftera few very 
delightful minutes he was much hurt to discover 
himself once more tricked to the street, even as 
on his first friendly essay at sociability. 

And he walked on, until he was quite sure 


that he was all right—and then he made 
another call. 
This time he got no farther than the 


vestibule. A servant coldly and distinctly in- 
formed him that the ladies were not at home. 
‘Say, what’s the matter with me?” he pro- 
tested. “I been thrown out o’ three houses 
this afternoon!” 
“Oh no, you ain’t!” explained the servant. 
You been thrown out o’ the sam: house 


.)? 


three times! 


“ 


For a Permit us to present a sound 

Film Drama, thought from the editorial page 
of one of the world’s greatest 

evening newspapers, The Chicago Daily News: 

In the pageantry of history the Hohenzol- 
lerns have played spectacular parts since the 
day in 1227 when Conrad of that ilk became 
burgrave of Nuremberg. They have paraded 
back and forth across the European stage ever 
since, playing important but not always heroic 
roles. But the family passion for accretion has 
been remarkably consistent. By war, by money 
lending, by sharp bargaining, by marriage, each 
succeeding generation managed to add to the 
Hohenzollern possessions, until, from little 
counts of the Black forest, they became, success- 
ively electors of Brandenburg, kings of Prussia, 
emperors of Germany. After that what was 
William IL, inheritor of the family ambition, to 
do but conquer the world? 

The thing was obvious, inescapable, in the 
philosophy of the Hohenzollerns! And then— 
the world awoke. 

From the time Conrad rode out of the Black 
forest seeking his fortune, with a long sword 
and a short purse, to the exit of the last of the 
imperial Hohenzollerns, amid the hooting of a 
mob, there is a pictorial drama that merits the 
attention of a Griffith. 
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The Highest A reader writes PHOTOPLAY’S 
Art-Form. editorial desk, inquiring “ Why 

is Tragedy considered the high- 
est form of dramatic art?’’ 

A great many people believe this, whether 
or not they have ever put their thoughts into 
words. 

There is no proper basis for sucn belief. 

The highest form of art—in drama, paint- 
ing, literature or active photography, which is 
by way of being a combination of the other 
three—is a faithful commentary upon the art- 
ist’s times and surroundings, and a reproduc- 


tion of human nature as he has found it. Mere 
photography is no art; that’s mechanical. 


Moralizing is not art; that’s maudlin. 

The greatest art expresses belief in the inher- 
ent nobility of men and the goodness of women, 
and finds it rising godlike from the morass of 
menial influences which surround us all—shin- 
ing through the little selfishnesses and mean- 
nesses which speck the soul of every son and 
daughter of Adam. 

Tragedy was the regnant art-form from the 
Greeks to Shakespeare, and so the supremacy 
of tragedy is a tradition which is largely accepted 
as fact. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE believes that the 
highest art-form of tomorrow, for many tomor- 
rows to come, will be true comedy—comedy as 
expounded by Moliere, the classic writer of 
France, or by David Warfield, the favorite actor 
of the United States. There are often more 
tears than laughter in such comedy, but its 
note is triumph; its fibre, optimism; its wit, 
satire which never descends to cynicism; its 


creed, faith. 




























































































Painted by a Photoplay Magazine staff artist. 


“Over the Top’ Once More 


A simple and practical scheme to give photoplay enjoyment to seriously wounded service men in several of our great 
base hospitals. <A special type of portable projection machine has been arranged to throw its legend-laden beams 
vertically instead of horizontally, the ceiling acts as a very good substitute for the silver-sheet — and there you are. 















































It was old and crumbling, but it was the means of 
bringing health to one and love to two 


By JANET PRIEST 
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E will investigate the property, and if it is all you men 
say it is—consider the deal closed!” 
Walter Graham, senior member of the successful firm 
which bore his name, handed over a mass of maps and 
documents to his son Sidney. The elder Graham had none of the cus- 
tomary distrust of his own kith and kin in business. He himself had 
“made good” from small beginnings, and he saw no reason why his 
boy should not “follow in the footsteps of his dear old dad.” 
Collins and Grant, who had made the mining proposition, evi- 
dently considered themselves dismissed. They sidled out of 
the door in a way that in a student of psy chology might have 
aroused suspicion. But Walter Graham never bothered with 
psychology. He left all that to his wife. 

Collins, mining promoter and “faker” extraordinary, 
spoke jubilantly to Grant as they went down in the 
elevator. “That will be easy money, with only a kid 
like young Graham to fool!’ 

“Easy is right!” responded his partner. “Now if 
we're as lucky with John L. Barnard—” 

Barnard was at that moment reading a tele- 
gram which suddenly changed his plans. 

“Miss Hollister,” he said to his pretty and 
efficient young stenographer, “I am unexpect- 
edly called out of town. You may have the 
rest of the day off.” 

Now for John L. Barnard as well as for 
Clegg, his shifty-eyed clerk, this was a 
swelteringly hot day. But for Shirley 
Hollister it was just glorious, radiant 
midsummer, and it had brought on its 
magic wings — opportunity! Shirley 
went to the little park where five 
streets converged, and stood won- 
dering for a moment which way 
to go, finally deciding on a 
, Street car marked 
Rte “Glenside Road.” 

iy “We’ve got to 
move!” Shirley 
had told the little 
family that morn- 
ing. ‘‘ These old 
nouses are going to be 
torn down and besides, 
mother isn’t getting well 


Vacation time came for Shirley. 
And there could be a no more de- 
lightful place to spend it than in the 
beautiful, undulating country and 
around the curious old barn itself. 
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fast enough to suit me. She needs country air. Yes, you do, 
Mumsie! If we could only have a little cottage in the country! 
Harley, drink your milk!” 

Mrs. Hollister smiled at her daughter’s attempts to bring up 
“the boys” in the way they should go, in addition to being the 
family’s principal bread-winner. “Yes, dear, it would be de- 
lightful. But cottages in the country cost money.” 

“IT believe George and I together could manage it,” insisted 
Shirley, a determined look on her sweet face. “Besides, you 
never can tell what a day will bring forth.” Her words had 
proved true, for here she was already on her quest of a home— 
beginning her adventure in happiness. 

‘Where do you want to go?” asked the conductor. 

“To the end of the line,” she answered. “Great day for a 
joy-ride,” he said with a grin. 

At the little real estate office at “the corners” Shirley got a 
list of houses for rent. All afternoon she tramped along the 
dusty country road, but could not find one house within her 
means. ‘Tired and discouraged, she struck off into a by-path 
and gave herself up to the beauty of the day and the rapture 
of the clover-scented air. 

Just in front loomed a delightful old barn. It appeared to 
be quite deserted, and Shirley desided to explore it. Without, 
the view of gently rolling country was a blessing alike to eye 
and brain, and within——there were the most fascinating nooks 
and corners,—stalls, partitions and harness-rooms,—and a 
wealth of windows. 

“Why, a person could live here!” was her delighted discovery. 
“I wonder, er: 

“Who owns the old barn?” she asked 
the friendly street car conductor, on her "git 
way back. estat: 

“The Grahams own all that property,” 
he told her. The all-absorbing question 
then was: would the Grahams rent their 
deserted barn, and could she afford to pay 
for it? 

Next day in her noon hour s’:¢ went to 
the offices of Walter Graham & Sons. “I 
want to see Mr. Graham,” she told the 
office-boy, who was reading a lurid contri- 
bution to modern literature, while chew- 
ing more than the usual allotment of gum. 

“He’s out—which one?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

Just then Sidney came out of his pri- 
vate office, and settled her problem for 
her. 

“I’m Sidney Graham. 
thing I can do for vou?” 

“Do you own a barn in Glenside?” 

Graham grinned. “Several. Come in 
and tell me which one.” 

“Ves, we own the barn you describe,” 
said Sidney when she had explained its 
location. “Farmerette? Are you going in 
for agriculture?” 

“No. I’m a stenographer. 
live in the barn.” 

“Live in a barn!” he gasped. 

“Oh, but such a barn! You don’t real- 


Is there some- Vitagraph 


Sidney Graham 


I want to 


ize! It’s an enchanted barn.—or at least it’s an enchanting 
barn!” She Stopped suddenly, fearing he might ask too much 
rent for such a treasure. “How much do you need to get 
for it?” 


“Well, you see—” he hesitated. “We have very few calls 
for that property. Let me have your telephone number, and I'll 
look into the matter. 

When Shirley had told him about her mother’s illness, and the 
little family’s reasons for wanting to live in the country, Sidney 
Graham would gladly have given her the barn rent-free, but 
he knew that this admirable little business woman would never 
consent to such a proceeding. 

“Would ten dollars a month be too much, Miss Hollister?” 
he phoned her later in the day. 





The Enchanted Barn 
ARRATED, by permission, from the 


production of 
name, written by. Grace H. L. Lutz, and 
produced with the following cast: 


Shirley Hollister .......000-0. Bessie Love 


...J. Frank Glendon 
wbnets Joseph Singleton 
...William T. Horne 
.. Frank Butterworth 
iacaeien Della Wolbert 
Petersen Jane Hathaway 
...Garvey A. Walker 


John L. Barnard.... 
Walter Graham...... 
George Hollister..... 
Mrs. Hollister....... 
Mrs. Walter Graham 
Harley Hollister..... 


‘No, indeed. I am afraid you are not asking enough for it,” 
was her delighted reply. 

“Some girl!” he exclaimed to the little bronze god that 
served as a paperweight on his desk. “She can be happy in a 
barn! Imagine Harriet Hale’s face, if anyone should tell her 
she had to live in a barn.” 

Harriet Hale -was a bored young beauty, whom his father 
and mother were hoping he would marry, but somehow, Harriet 
and her golf trophies left him cold. This appealing little Ho!- 
lister person, with her enthusiasms and her sunny smile,— 
there was something captivating about her. She was different. 
“Now! About that new mining proposition—lI’ll want an ex- 
pert to go over the ground,—” and Sidney Graham of Walter 
Graham & Sons became submerged in his subject in a waz 
that proved him a real chip of the old block. 

Such sweeping, such dusting, such furnishing, no barn in its 
entire history ever experienced before. But then, of course, 
this was an enchanted barn, and in an enchanted barn, enchant- 
ing things may happen. Dainty curtains were hung at the win- 
dows, and old-fashioned rugs gave a homey touch. Shirley was 
terribly nervous,—for after ail it was only a barn, and she 
wondered how her mother would “take it.” But the love that 
had kept the little family together under trying circumstances 
could be depended on now. 

“TIsn’t it beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. Hollister, and Shirley 
flew into her arms to have a good cry of relief and happiness. 

Life in the enchanted barn had fairly begun. Sidney Gra- 
ham had sent the old gardener around with a chicken and a 
“bunny” for Harley, who played about happily, and Mrs. Hol- 
lister sat in the broad doorway looking at the distant hills, 
the color slowly stealing back into her cheeks. Each morning 
Shirley and George caught the car to the city. And each day 
John Barnard grew to depend more and more on his faithful 
little assistant. 

One morning the brace of villains, Collins and Grant, called 
to see Barnard. He was out, and while 
they waited, they talked—unwisely. Shir- 
ley was within earshot, and Shirley was 
loyalty itself to her employer, as well as 
to another whose name she heard with a 
hot flush of surprise. 

“Graham has fallen hard for one of the 
mines,” said Grant, “and Barnard is going 
to be just as easy.” The girl picked up 
her note-book. Unknown to them, she 
was making a stenographic report of their 
conversation. 

“What makes you so sure about the 
Grahams?” asked Collins. 

“Why. it was our own man who went 
with the son as expert to look at the prop- 
erty. Of course he could locate the vein. 
Hadn’t he already salted it himself ac- 
cording to our instructions? I tell you 
the Grahams are ready to close the deal, 
and pay us our price. Come on, we can’t 
wait any longer for Barnard. We’re due 
there now.” 

Shirley typed her notes and stuffed them 
into her hand-bag, and a minute later was 
on her way down the street, to the offices 
of Walter Graham & Son. Hastily she 
explained her mission to Sidney, who used 
the office-phone to tell the situation briefly 
to his father: Walter Graham was al- 
ready in consultation with the swindlers, 
having called an immediate and full meet- 
ing of. stockholders and counsel. 

“Come in to the meeting, Miss Hollister,” said Sidney. “And 
if these are really the same men,—please remain.” 

Seating herself at a stenographer’s desk in the big directors’ 
room, where the meeting was being held, Shirley scrutinized 
the faces of the mine promoters. There could be no doubt,— 
they were the men who had just left the office of John L. 
Barnard. She gave a nod, and Sidney whispered something 
to his father. 

The older man stood up. “Gentlemen, we are here on a 
wild goose chase. I called you together in all sincerity, be- 
cause I believed we had obtained an option on a valuable prop- 
erty. However, it has just come to my. knowledge that this 
mine has been purposely and deliberately ‘salted.’ Mr. Collins 


the same 
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The motorcyclist opened the cab door and thrust an 


automatic at her face. 


and Mr. Grant, who are here to sign over this ‘valuable’ piece 
of property, are a couple of common swindlers, not even clever 
enough to keep their mouths shut. I introduce you, gentlemen, 
to Mr. Collins and Mr. Grant.” 

The two crooks jumped to their feet. “How dare you, sir! 
What proof have you of any such statement?” 

Shirley whipped out her notes. 

“Your own words, taken down as a stenographic report,” said 
Graham. “Young lady, are these the men whose conversation 
you transcribed?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Shirley, bravely, though her knees were 
trembling. 

“There is the door!” 
lins and Grant. 
lantry. 

“Miss Hollister, you have saved this firm a great deal of 
money, and prevented us from making a serious’ mistake.” 
He took out his check-book, but Shirley stopped him. 

“I couldn’t think of taking money for what was a simple 
duty. Besides,’ she added with a smile, “I owe something 
to your son for making me so comfortable. He’s my new land- 


said Graham, senior, to Messrs. Col- 
He turned to Shirley with old-fashioned gal- 


lord.” Sidney explained. 
“What! The old Glenside place?” exclaimed Walter Gra- 
ham. “Some of the happiest days of my life were spent there, 


before the old house burned down. 
Miss Hollister.” 

When Shirley had gone, he stood for a moment musing. 
“That’s the sort of girl we used to like when I was young.” 

“The type is still popular,” said Sidney, in a tone which made 
his “dad” look up in wonder. “Funny! She’s not a bit like 
Harriet Hale,” he thought. 

The elder Graham said: “Here are the keys that used to 
belong to the old place. The big one is for the padlock on 
the barn.” 

“Good!” thought Sidney. 
to call.” 

Vacation time came for Shirley. And what more delight- 
ful place for a vacation could there be than the new home, 
with its outlook of gently undulating country, its cool, clover- 
scented breezes, the little brook where Harley was confident he 
would some day, with his bit of string and bent pin, catch a 
biz fish, and the curious nooks and corners of the old barn 
itself. 

On the day Sidney had chosen for his visit Shirley had 
dressed herseif up in some outlandish old garments, and stuck 
dunce’s caps on her own head and those of the boys. She had 
mounted the partition which had marked an old hay-mow, to 
-give an imitation of a tight-rope walker, and was addressing the 
boys in a ridiculous impromptu speech which set them off into 
howls of laughter,—when her young landlord made his appear- 


Glad to have you using it, 


“Tt will give me a decent excuse 
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ance. Horrified that he should catch her in 
such a predicament, Shirley wavered, swing- 
ing her arms in a frantic attempt to regain 
her balance, and would have fallen if Sid- 
ney had not rushed forward to catch her. 
She made a hasty exit to change her dress, 
and it was well she did, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham, curious at Sidney’s having rented 
the old barn, had decided to take a run out 
to Glenside. The two families proceeded to 
get acquainted in true neighborly style, re- 
gardiess of the difference in their stations. 
Walter Graham had the time of his life 
recounting his own boyish pranks in the old 
barn, his wife and Mrs. Hollister discussed 
current events, and Shirley and Sidney tried 
all the keys on the old padlock,—without 
success, since the young man had been very 
careful to leave the right one safely at home. 
But Fate, in the shape of little Harley, pro- 
vided him with an excuse the very next day. 
Seeing Sidney’s roadster parked outside a 
store, the chubby hands found pencil and a 
bit of wrapping paper, and writing, “bicnic 
down by our brook to-night at 6 o’clock,” left 
the message on the driving wheel. 

In the realm of “frenzied finance,” matters 
were becoming more difficult for Collins and 
Grant, the two swindlers whose plans Shirley had succeeded in 
balking. The net was closing around them. 

“Bad news!” said Grant to his partner. “Clegg has just 
put me wise. For a little ready cash I believe that old fellow 
would poison his mother.” 

“Well, well, come across. 
nervously. 

“The State Commission has ordered an investigation of our 
property and operations, and John L. Barnard has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the investigating committee.” 

“What is his price?” 

“The darn fool hasn’t any price. He’s a bug on reform!” 

“Wasn’t it his stenographer who spoiled our game over at 
Grahams?” 

“Ves,—on the occasion when you talked too much.” 

“TI talked too much?—You said as much as I did!” 

“Well, post mortems won’t help us now. What we’ve got to 
do is to find out in advance what the committee will report, 
and try to cover our tracks before the grand jury returns an 
indictment. Clegg will keep us informed, and the rest is up to 
ourselves.” 

Under the leadership 
of Barnard, the com- 
mittee discovered that 
Collins and Grant were 
the principal agents of 
a ring engaged in a gi- 


What is the news?” asked Collins 
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gantic hoax, in which the funds of the poor were being unscrupu- 
lously garnered to promote mining property that was absolutely 
worthless. 

“Tell that to the United States Attorney at the Federal 
Building at three o’clock to-morrow,” directed Barnard, when 
his investigators placed their findings before him. “I will have 
a stenographer there to make a complete report.” Turning to 
his desk he wrote a hasty note to Shirley. 


“My Dear Miss Hollister: 

“T am very sorry to interrupt your vacation, but will have 
to ask you to meet me at my office at two P. M. to-morrow. 
There is no one else I care to trust in this matter. 

“Very truly, 
“JoHN L. BARNARD.” 

Clegg duly notified Collins and Grant, who prepared to set 
their trap. Some of their henchmen were called in. “Get 
those notes!” was the order. 

“Regardless of what happens?” 

“Regardless of what happens!” 

Wholly unconscious of the drama so soon to be played about 
her head, Shirley made ready for her picnic, and the guest 
summoned by Harley’s note gave added happiness to the affair. 
She and Sidney had drifted into love as simply and naturally 
as the brook beside them was drifting by on its way to join 
the river. 

“T have a secret to tell you,” said the youth, looking into 
her eyes, “the very next time I see you.” 

“Ves?” faltered Shirley, blushing. She dared not say more, 
for fear her happiness would betray her. 

Harley came running, breaking into this idyllic scene. He 
had caught a minnow! “Look, sister! Let’s cook it for sup- 
per.” Sidney and Shirley laughed, and Sidney threw the wrig- 
gling thing back into the water, explaining that it, was still too 
young to be used as food even for small boys. An 
automobile horn sounded, and George returned 
with a note for Sidney. “The chauffeur 
says it’s from Miss Hale,” he explained. 

Sidney read the note with- 
out comment, and soon left. 
“So that was the secret,” said 
Shirley, broken-hearted. “He’s 
engaged to Miss Hale, a 
girl of his own position 
in society. What a fool 
I’ve been! A fool in 
a fool’s paradise!” 

It was a saddened 
Shirley who went 
into town next 
day, to report 
forduty—a 
Shirley who 
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“What proof have you 
of any such statement?” 
the crooks 
Shirley whipped out 
her notes. 


had bravely shut all false happiness out of her thoughts. 
Collins and Grant had their plans laid. A taxicab driven by 
one of their own hirelinzs waited outside Barnard’s office, and 


-another man with a motorcycle loitered near, to follow and 


give him aid. The master-crooks themselves would be sta- 
tioned outside the Federal Building in an enclosed car, to super- 
intend operations. 

“Why, we can’t lose!” boasted Grant with a short laugh. 
“All we have to do is to get the stenographer when she comes 
out with the notes.” 

Shirley arrived promptly at her employer’s office. 
said Barnard, “call a taxi.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered Clegg. He called the “planted” 
taxi, and unsuspecting, Barnard and Shirley entered it. “Drive 
to the Federal Building,’ ordered Barnard. Unnoticed, the 
man on the motorcycle followed. “Now, Miss Hollister,” said 
Shirley's employer, “you will take down a complete report of 
everything that is said at this meeting, and return to my office 
to type it. On no condition must you allow the notes to pass 
out of your possession even for an instant.” 

Collins and Grant, ensconced in their car, watched the pair 
enter the Federal Building. The motorcyclist and the taxi 
driver waited. Upstairs, in the office of the United States At- 
torney, the investigators were seated at a long table. They 
began their reporis,—-verbaliy, at first, then presenting docu- 
ments in corroboration. Shirley at her desk took care to miss 
no word. . 

“Very good, Mr. Barnard,” said the United States Attorney 
when the evidence was all in. “Now if you will have 
these reports typed as soon as possible I will place them before 
the grand jury, which will undoubtedly return an_indict- 
ment.” . 

“My stenographer will attend to it at once,’ answered 
Barnard. “Miss Hollister, I will get a taxicab for you.” He 
went downstairs with Shirley, and innocently placed her again 
in the “planted” taxi. Collins and Grant were jubilant as they 
saw the cab drive away, and Higgins, the motorcyclist, follow 
a moment later, according to instructions. He “chug-chugged” 

~ up beside the chauffeur, stopped 
him, and came to the cab door 
to speak to Shirley. 

“Pardon me, miss, but Mr. 
Barnard says not to go to the 
office. He will be detained, 

and he wants you to work 

at his home.” The 
chauffeur started 
(Continued 
on page roo) 


“Clegg,” 








demanded. 

















She rightly concluded that her “Completely crushed I walked “They hired everybody there 
forte was comedy. over to Echo Park to that day but me!” 
drown myself.” 





‘I told him my next meal de- “TL told him my figure was “T decided that I wasn’t cut out 


pended on getting a job. twelve dollars a week. 


By A.tFrep A. CouHN 


. OU go in the movies—with a face like that?” 
That’s the sort of comment evoked from a kid 
brother when Zasu Pitts, in the bosom of her family 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., calmly announced that she was 
going to los Angeles to break into the picture game. 

That was less than two years ago but in that short time 
Miss Pitts has played with the greatest stars in filmdom. 

We'll let Zasu tell about it: 

“Naturally, I first went to Mack Sennett’s studio. 

““Do you think that if I worked hard there might be a 
chance for me?’ I asked the employment director. 

“He looked me over carefully; then: ‘Not a chance in the 
world!’ Crushed, I walked over to Echo Park to drown myself, 
but all the water space was occupied by comedy companies. 

“Then I journeyed to the Chaplin studio where I lined up 
with a big crowd of extras and atmospheres. 

“They hired everybody there that day but me! 

“The Christie Film studio was my next stop. I walked 
in and sat down in one of the offices. I told them that my next 
meal depended on my getting a job. 

“Mr. Christie asked me if I could ride, shoot, swim, dive, 
play tennis etc. and to each I answered ‘yes.’ Then he asked 
me what salary I wanted. 

“He had me there. I didn’t know anything about salaries 
but I knew enough to start at a high figure when negotiating 
for a position. I screwed up my courage and told him my 
figure was twelve dollars a week. 

“Well, my first picture was nearly my last. I was nearly 
bruised all over, half drowned and almost burned up. I de- 
cided that I was..t cut out for a stunt performer. The com- 
pany arrived at that conclusion simultaneously. 

“Universal City saw me next. They told me they were 
sorry but that they had nothing for me, and to leave my name 
and address. Disheartened almost to the point of seeking 
surcease in the waterless river that bears the name of the 
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“My best opportunity came when I was cast as ‘Becky’ in Mary 
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“At home I found a telephone “The New York office had ad- I please best in roles which 
message asking me to vised them that I wasn’t make me the victim of 
return.” ‘funny enough’. unrequited love. 
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Pickford’s ‘The Little Princess’,” says Miss Pitts. 


That is how Miss Pitts 
.got her first name. As regards her 
" position in pictures— 


city, I went home only to find a telephone message asking 
me to return to Universal the next morning for a test. 

“It must have been a good one. I was placed in the list 
of regular stock players and given a small part. 

“While at Universal I was loaned to Artcraft to play a 
little part in ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ with Miss Pickford. 
I was fortunate enough to attract the attention of Miss Frances 
Marion and Marshall Neilan to whom I owe much for what 
success has come to me. 

“I returned to Universal, remaining several months. Then 
one day one of the officials came to me and said that the 
New York office had advised them that I wasn’t ‘funny enough’ 
and, in the words of the extra gang, I was ‘given the gate.’ 

“My best opportunity came soon after when I was cast as 
‘Becky’ in Miss Pickford’s ‘Little Princess.’ Later I played 


‘with Mr. Fairbanks in ‘A Modern Musketeer.’ I seem to 


please best in roles which make me the victim of unrequited 
love. I had a part like that in ‘How Could You Jean?’ with 
Miss Pickford. Since then I have played with Edith Storey, 
Dorothy Phillips, Constance Talmadge and Carmel Myers. 

“T guess I’m the only girl who has played with the big three, 
Pickford, Chaplin and Fairbanks, although I have never been 
seen on the screen with the great comedian. 

“T had a péculiar experience with Mr. Griffith. He rehearsed 
me in a part several months ago and when he got a look at me 
on the screen, I was found to look too much like Lillian Gish 
to work in the same picture with her. Of course I felt terribly 
flattered, but I was out of a job again.” 

It’s her right name. When the time for christening the young- 
est Pitts arrived, the parents could not decide whether to name 
her after her Aunt Eliza or her Aunt Susan. So diplomacy was 
resorted to. The first syllable of the latter’s name was attached 
to the last syllable of the former’s and the result was wished 
onto the helpless infant. 
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Folks, here’s a riddle: 
Why does a girl — 

A sensible girl— 

Prefer to toil 

Eight or ten hours a day 
In a picture studio 


Than to do “twenty minutes 
Of singing and dancing” 
Twice a day on the stage? 

Is it because motion ‘pictures 
Are more truly interesting, 
Or are women just peculiar? 
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eA Real Vaudevi 


Ruth Roland, another one of those skillful By 
persons who remain balanced on the theatrical G G 
fence, playing both in films and on the stage. LORIA ROVES 










HEN you're being hostess at your 
very own birthday dinner and 
the telephone rings and rings, 
—and you have the maid 
answer it with instructions to “take the 
number,”—and the party won’t give the 
maid a number and insists on speaking 
to the busy hostess,—-and you leave the 
table to the tune of the scraped-backed 
chairs of your male guests who stand, 
dangling their napkins awkwardly in 
their fists and staring longingly at the 
drinks growing hot and the food growing 
cold, you wouldn’t like it, would you? 

But that’s what happened to Ruth Roland. 
When you stop to think that Ruth was giving 
some -party—you'll forgive her the frown that 
wrinkled her pretty complexion. . 
Hurrying across the room to 
the impertinent instrument 
Ruth grabbed the receiver 
out. of the hands of the 
maid. 

“Hello, Hello. 
HELLO!” she called in- 
to the helpless and inno- 
cent transmitter. 

“Say Ruth—” drawled 
a calm, masculine voice. 
“This is Walker, man- 
ager of Pantages. I’m 
short a singing and danc- 
ing act on my bill for the 
next few weeks. Can’t 
you give us a twenty 
minute act and fill in un- 
til I connect with a new 
number?” 

“You can connect with 
a new number right now 
so far as I am con- 
cerned!” said Ruth. 
“I’m busy! I have just 
abuut as much idea of 
going back on the stage 
as I have of walking to 
Paris!” 

“VYeh-h, but listen—” per- 
sisted Walker. 

“My dear man, I can’t listen!” 
explained Ruth. “I’m giving a 


down on my bill for a twenty minute skit and 
then run along back to your guests.” 

“Oh for goodness sake don’t bother me.” 
velled Ruth—‘Do as you like!” 

The party went merrily along and the 
interruption was soon forgotten by 
Ruth. Not so by Walker. While Ruth 
and the birthday celebrators did a lot 
of eating, drinking and being merry far 
into the wee sma’ hours,—energetic 
Carl Walker did “just as he liked.” He 

wired Seattle and booked Ruth Roland 
over the entire Pantages circuit. 

On the following morning Ruth’s phon> 
rang again. She covered up her head. Bu: 
she couldn’t get away from it. Reaching out 
a sleepy hand she dragged the phone over to 
her pillow. “Hel-l-o,” she yawned. 
“Say, Ruth,” came the same 
kind voice of yesternight. 
“This is Walker. You are 
booked to appear in Se- 
attle, Washington, next 
Monday afternoon.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” 
said Ruth. “I haven't 
been on the stage for 
seven years. I—” 

“Tt’s up to you,” said 
Walker. 

Did she stay in bed? 
She did not. She had 
actually given the man 
her word. She hustled 
around Los Angeles en- 
listing the immediate 
services of all the shops, 
the furriers. and the 
milliners, and arrived in 
Seattle at midnight, Sun- 
day night; and went on 
that stage the next after- 
noon, as advertised,— 
and she sang and danced 
and made her costume 
changes in pronto time. 
Result, a half dozen en- 
cores! Great success! 
Honestly, Ruth had a good 
time doing all this; but it 














init alk f ae ee: k wasn’t as much fun as doing a 
dinner party and I haven’t time to waethy apave——e cqane telah St ken ane meny movie serial. So she is going to stick 
i 3 past—when “ Micky” Neilan demonstrated the re- t tntumes Ghe has slened un with 
argue. . * bellious colored maid, and when Ruth Roland first Oo pl gz oes 8 a ith 
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Walker. “Just let me put you old Kalem days. an option on a second one. 
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JULIAN JOHNSON 


R. GRIFFITH'S recent interurban essay, “A Romance 
of Happy Valley,” may not be appreciated for its 
character fidelities, but it will certainly be criticized for 
its lack of cumulative drama. The way of the genre- 

painter is hard when he works with sunlight. His customers 
want clangorous reds and yellows and greens and big splotches 
of black shadow—not the pastel comminglings and camouflag- 
ings of nature. 

This “Happy Valley” story has depths which the casual pic- 
ture patron, in search of the formula good time, is not going to 
suspect. For instance, Mr. Griffith has never been more un- 
erring in his psychology than in his consideration of the religious 
natures of these valley folk. The ecstacies of conversion and 
the sublimer heights of sanctification are not a common part of 
today’s soul experiences, but in the Middle West as well as in 
New England, a country deprived for generations of almost all 
outlets for the spiritual emotions, the frenzy of religion swept 
the quiet fields and sleepy towns at regular intervals. But the 
convert was no more familiar than the backslider, hence while 
sending young John Logan to the mourner’s bench his director 
may be seen providing the skids of situation upon which John 
will, in a short time, slip from grace. The treatment of our 
forms of religion, upon the screen, is a professional disgrace and 
national slur. Story-writer and director alike, the movie con- 
fectioners manifest little more knowledge of past or prevalent 
religious habits than a Jew has of Methodism, or vice-versa. 
A priest, a clergyman, or “the minister’—-these are the smug 
mannikins who fill our various denominational guises in the 
photoplay, speaking unpraiseworthy volumes for the dense re- 
ligious ignorance of most of the people who make and direct 
motion pictures. You cannot write the history of any nation, 
you cannot presume to represent any nation, literarily, unless 
vou comprehend, not only its temple forms, but the religious 
beliefs, practices and customs of its laymen. The worship of 
God, the sacrament of marriage and the observation of law are 
the three foundation stones of civilization, and the man who 
would romantically reconstruct the life of any people should 
know how to pray as well as how they make love. 

So Mr. Griffith, with his characteristic thoroughness and in- 
telligent authority, masters the subject before he essays his 
story. 

There are holes in the story, unfortunately, and while the 
superior audience pokes its fingers through these, and peeks 
through them, it won’t be proverly appraising the picture. I 
found it rather hard to believe, for instance, that young Johnnie 
would spend exactly seven vears in a New York attic trying to 
make a tin frog swim. Johnnie might have done it—but not 
in New York. Granted that he resisted all temptation to fritter 
his time, the myriad apparent opportunities of the metropolis 





























Gloria Swanson, delicious always, suggests a married chicken 
more than a serious wife, in De Mille’s “ Don’t Change Your 


Husband.” 


would have made him try other things. Jennie Timberlake, 
too, seemed to pause like an enchanted princess during the 
cycle. It was not a Jennie grown older, or wiser, or full of 
quaint experiences and philosophy to whom Johnnie returned; it 
was the same Jennie—preserved, arrested, canned in a Mason 
fruit-jar against his home-coming. George Fawcett’s Logan, 
Sr., was characteristically clear-cut, energetic and complete, and 
at moments terrible in remorse. The situation of the father’s 
almost-murder of the son is sudden and inexplicable, as a logical 
part of the play, but it is a strong and baffling situation at that, 
in itself perfectly worked out. I hardly think that the snappy 
and ultimately triumphant Johnnie would come home at all— 
after a voiceless absence through the years—much less settle 
down in rural contentment with a girl who hasn’t budged since 
his departure. It isn’t done nowadays; further, I don’t believe 
it ever was done as a quantity performance. Id like to see 
Bobbie Harron play another being than himself, once in awhile. 
This story is a pot-boiler. The best thing, the incomparable 
thing, about “Happy Valley” is Griffith’s unerring analysis of 
the combined sincerity and frailty of religion in a rural com- 
munity. 


DON’T CHANGE YOUR HUSBAND —Arteraft 


This enterprise, as a matter of screen tone and wall decoration, 
is a masterpiece. As a story it starts a masterpiece and ends a 
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Alee B. Francis and Madge Kennedy in Goldwyn’s 
“Day Dreams.” 




















William Farnum in “For Freedom,” a story of one of the 
great war's redemptions. 
































George Fawcett as John Logan and Robert Harron as his 
son in “A Romance of Happy Valley. 





masteriop. Had Miss MacPherson, who conceived the entangle- 
ments, kept pace with Mr. DeMille, who visibly unwound them, 
this piece would certainly have been the first great and true 
society play born on the screen. The DeMille faculty of ex- 
quisite detail is in its dazzling zenith. Here is life—elegant or 
practical, romantic or funny, just as life springs up and grows 
in gardens fertilized with gold. James Denby Porter, a glue 
nianufacturer, is a hound of unpressed suits, chewed cigars. 
onion breaths, eternal business and parlor sleeps, while his crys- 
talline wife, Leila, is as amenable to this backyard domesticity 
as an orchid to a garlic patch. Vorter is the American husband 
in that he gives his wife everything except himself and his 
thoughts. It is not difficult, then, for one Schuyler Van Sut- 
phen, a platinum watch on the grimy wrist of everyday exist- 
ence, to shake Leila out of Porter’s nest, and into his own. 
Then Leila discovers that Van Sutphen’s virtues are tinsel, while 
her former husband’s fault’s were a sort of dirty gold. Coin- 
cidentally Porter trains off his fat, shakes down his lethargy, 
becomes a man as well as a machine, and wins Leila back. To 
the point in which Leila discovers the essential differences be- 
tween James and Schuyler, the play is perfect. From that 
moment it is obvious, mechanical, movieish. There is no de- 
greed transformation of Porter; one moment he is the gross, 
kindly, slovenly, pathetic and cow-eyed husband—the next he 
is the svelte Elliott Dexter, popular leading man and actor. 
Van Sutphen, to provide the crowning offense, must mix in with 
a chorus girl who pilfers his wife’s last remaining solitaire and 
follows him home. The ex-husband becomes her champion in 
her current or series husband’s house—and of course he exits. 
The beauty of this play is the perfect elegance of its mounting, 
sumptuous and rare to a degree but never out of taste. Its be- 
lieveableness lies largely in the remarkable performance of El- 
liott Dexter as Porter of the first phase—a character such as 
has seldom been given to the screen. Lew Cody plays Van 
Sutphen with great facility and vividness, but I venture to sug- 
gest that Mr. Cody is going too strong on a deadwhite or 
“pretty” makeup. Gloria Swanson, delicious always, suggests 
a married chicken more than a serious-minded wife. The sup- 
port and the thousand-and-one details supplied by Mr. DeMille 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


MICKEY—W. H. Productions 


“Mickey” is worth anybody’s time because it is a long flash of 
the old-time Mabel Normand, than whom the screen has never 
possessed a more whimsical, droll or wholly original comedienne. 
As a story this mile and a half of film—or thereabouts—is an 
absurdity. It rehashes the fond and familiar tale of the miner’s 
daughter, loved by her social relatives in the metropolis for her 
gilt alone. And such relatives! “Mickey” had more directors 
than a revolution. Presumed to raise Miss Normand into large 
prominence in extra-sized Sennett pieces, it occupied the better 
part of a year in making, cost several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, had its plot changed every day before lunch, and was finally 
cut into seven or eight reels—from a fireside library of assorted 
film—more than a year ago, by H. O. Davis. The generals in 
the field ran the gamut of talents, from Keystone Dick Jones 
to James Young. But through it all romps the Mabel Normand 
of Chaplin days in Edendale. Whether she is falling down a 
well, leaping through an upper window in a ball gown or visiting 
New York (New York with deep lawns, palms and California 
architecture) she is startling, vivacious, girlish, and always 
funny. 

To increase sluggish circulations in cold weather I unreserv- 
edly recommend the horse-race, and to cure those who are me- 
lancholy that uproarously innocent pursuit of the scared squirrel 
up the leg of Mabel’s overalls. Best and largest in Miss Nor- 
mand’s support is Minnie Ha Ha, a noble redwoman of several 
hundredweight and equally solid intentions. Note number two 
to Lew Cody: go back to the grease-paint you used here, Lew; 
it’s exactly your proper shade. 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE—Paramount 


Here is one of the best screen farces that ever galloped across 
a silversheet. This is not a comedy—it is farce, pure farce, 
stage farce, with its rapidly succeeding gales of laughter, its 
ludicrous though perhaps artificial situations, its climaxes of 
complication. Frederick Tile, an impecunious lawyer. loves 
Ethel, daughter of the rich Robert Sinclair. On the same day 
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that Tile is booted out, as a suitor, a South American beauty, 
whose legacy depends upon the marriage of a certain other 
¥rederick Tile—now languishing in jail beneath the Southern 
Cross—engages her lawyer to make any Frederick Tile he may 
find a proposition of business marriage, with a large reward and 
subsequent divorce. The lawyer finds the disconsolate suitor 
of Ethel, has him spliced to a fright—and at this moment Ethel, 
drawing her own money from the bank, leaves home and comes 
to marry and finance her darling Frederick. Obviously he can- 
vot tell her the truth; by chance they are thrown together under 
the roof of a mutual friend for the night, and here, next morn- 
ing, the chaotic conclusion comes when the ugly wife of con- 
venience, the little sweetheart’s father—and everybody—rush 
in for a general straightening of all the knots in the puzzle. John 
Barrymore, that great tragic actor who can be a more consum- 
mate ass in a farce than the silliest clown who ever lived, is a 
convulsion as the despairing Tile. Faire Binney, a hon-bon 
fresher than any Huyler ever made, is the quaint Ethel. 


THE MIDNIGHT STAGE—Pathe 


Both Frank Keenan and Jack Cunningham have done some- 
thing, here, with a very ordinary story; Keenan, by the sheer 
power of an interpreting personality; Cunningham, by an origi- 
nal twist in writing which gives two or three old situations the 
kick of a Missouri motor. Cunningham allows that he adapted 
this from “The Lyons Mail.” But no author would have turned 
in his grave even if he hadn’t made the admission; the good 
points are all his own. John Lynch, a gambler of forty years 
or a little more, comes to the California diggings where his an- 
cient Virginia father, nearly eighty and broke, but still courtly, 
woos the elusive nuggets in the creekbeds as he has been wooing 
them, ineffectually, for more than a quarter of a century. Here, 
also, is an alcoholic hell-hound, one Bige Rivers, a monster in- 
carnate—and the physical and facial double of John Lynch. 
Rivers holds up the midnight stage and murders every man in 
it; he also nearly kills the inoffensive River, Sr., and there is a 
real touch of pathos in the dying old man’s forced denunciation 
of his errant son as his murderer. In the eventual revelations 
Rivers’ “woman scorned” reveals the truth, and, trapped in 
the top of a shed, Rivers and the younger Lynch engage in a 
gun fight to Rivers’ death—a thrilling piece of that elsewhere 
overworked mechanic, double exposure. The big gasp in the 
play is the discovery of the silent stage in the moonlight—with 
every man in it horribly dead. As a piece of terrific, almost 
demoniac acting Keenan’s portrayal of the rum-crazy Rivers is 
a more effective indictment of Alcohol than a barrel of re- 
formers’ sermons. Yet, where I saw it, the censors must per- 
force soften the bestiality of booze with their kindly shears. 
Certainly the passion for censoring, anywhere and anyhow, 
shares its restless couch with strange bedfellows! 


SHADOWS— Goldwyn 


Willard Mack, the forceful but erratic genius who wrote 
“Tiger Rose” and “Kick In” for the stage, has been writing too 
many potboilers for the screen. And especially for Geraldine 
Farrar. Last month, “The Hellcat.” This month, “Shadows,” 
some better, but still a commonplace on an old theme, in the old 
way. The obvious “shadow” upon a woman in a play or a 
story is the shadow of her own past, which must be never 
known in the conventional circles of a narrow society. So 
Muriel Barnes, now happily married to Judson Barnes, was 
once Cora Lamont, a girl of Alaska. Jack McGoff, her slave- 
driver when she toiled under the artificial midnight suns of the 
North, has a friend in Frank Craftley, now a swindling pro- 
motor. Craftley, getting hold of the secret of Cora Lamont and 
the man she hated and fled from, uses this to drive Barnes’ wife 
as his instrument in binding a fraudulent bargain on her hus- 
band. McGoff reappears, too. Against him, however, she 
plays guile against guile, and lays out her jewels in a manner 
that would make an intruder look like a thief. Then, when he 
tries to force her to his will, she fires a revolver, the household 
is aroused—and the interloper is shot dead by a policeman. 
Thus, the shadow passes without materializing into ultimate 
disaster. Miss Farrar does well in her two parts, and Tom 
Santschi is characteristic and magnetically wicked as McGoff. 
Milton Sills and Barnes and Fred Truesdeli as Craftley com- 
plete the cast. 

(Continued on page 93) 


























“Mickey” is worth anybody’s time because it is a long flash 
of the old-time Mabel Normand. 


























Geraldine Farrar’s “Shadows” is better than “The Hellcat” 
but it is still a commonplace on an old theme. 
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In “The Midnight Stage” Frank Keenan’s portrayal is a more 
effective indictment of Alcohol than a barrel of sermons. 
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The never-told story of a flower-festival 
on the Island of Jersey, in August, 1912. 


HE main title of this anecdote is the literal truth: Charlie 
Chaplin didn’t find motion pictures; pictures found 
Charlie Chaplin. 

Although his winning opportunity was, in a way, 
thrust upon him, his remarkable progress was the result of a 
well-laid plan. 

Contrary to general opinion—and who, in this day, isn't able 
to tell you al! about Chaplin, from his stage career to his mar- 
riage?—the comedian was not first drawn toward pictures in 
America. The distinctfon of place belongs to the Channel 
Islands, those English possessions off the west coast of France. 
There, on the wee island of Jersey, he stepped for the first 
time in front of a crank camera, won his first laugh as a screen 
comedian, and visualized the beginnings of a quaint image he 
has made world-famous. 

The first laugh he won as a picture actor, a laugh which re- 
mains indelibly on his memory, was the sincere laugh of a little 
child. 

In 1912 Mr. Chaplin was a comedian in Fred Karno’s traveling 
company, and August found them in Jersey. As the players 
emerged from one of their matinees they observed that the sky 
was cloudless, and the day, while bright and glowing, was never- 
theless not too warm. The company separated for various out- 
door pastimes. Chaplin and the manager, Alfred Reeves, went 
for a stroll. 
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The latest portrait of Charlie Chaplin, taken January 3rd, 1919. 
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A certain wise man whose name I do not recall once had a 
few words to say about destiny: 


“There is a time, I know not when; 
A place, I know not where, 

That marks the destiny of men 
For glory or despair.” 


What happened at the end of this particular stroll un- 
doubtedly marked the destiny of Charlie Chaplin. 

With Mr. Reeves, he went to the Jersey race course, which 
just then was having a day of days—its annual celebration, the 





The comedian and the kids in “ Sunnyside,” his next release, whose 


island’s “Carnival of Flowers.” Those who have lived in 
Southern California, where the ancient Spanish “La Fiesta de 
las Flores” is still occasionally given, or those who have seen 
Pasadena’s annual midwinter “Tournament of Roses” will gain, 
without further description, some idea of Jersey’s flower festival. 
At any rate, it was a big, joyous bit of summer glory, with a 
profusion of blossoms and foliage vying in beauty with the 
bright-cheeked island girls. Many quiet customs and observances 
still prevailed, and one of the English “current events” cinema 
firms had sent a man from London to grind in some hundreds 
of feet of the most striking portions of the show. A motion 
picture camera in public was then almost as exciting as a free 
fight, and though the cameraman had succeeded in getting a 
good “set-up” in front of the grand-stand his field was swarming 
with a curious crowd that he found absolutely impossible to 
keep away. Of course Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Reeves were at- 
tracted by the novelty. 

Presently a beautiful float appeared, and with a final threaten- 
ing shout to disperse the bystanders who insisted on getting 
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in front of his pretty picture, 
the operator seized his crank 
and stared into his finder. Into 
the finder rolled the float, and 
the film began to turn upon its 
spools. He succeeded in getting 
perhaps a score of feet. Then— 
a short, slender young man 
shuffled with a curious step into 
the foreground of the im- 























promptu set, and into the 
hearts of Jersey. Before 
the cameraman realized 
that his mission of flower 
photography had been 
tossed to one side he had 
cranked in nearly a hun- 
dred feet of Charlie 
Chaplin’s introduction to 
a motion picture career. 

The cameraman’s first 
warning came in laughter 
a, and applause from the 
crowd, which gave the all-of-a-sudden screen player an ovation. 
Above them all rose the clear laugh of a little French bev, and 
his excited cry to his escort. 

“Maman, je vieux voir encore ce comique.” 

Jersey, as I should have said, is peopled mainly by French 
folk. 

Mr. Chaplin returned to his hotel with a keen realization that 
he had asserted a character personality which won him the favor 
of laughter’s truest exponent: a child. 

And the cameraman? No one knows what became of him or 
his “ruined” film. He left hurriedly, disgusted and grumbling. 
But if that strip of old-fashioned picture could be unearthed 
now, and authenticated, what would it not be worth as the 
premier Chaplin curiosity? 

Upon arriving in England, directly after his Jersey engage- 
ment, Mr. Chaplin brought up the subject of motion pictures 
in a conversation with his brother Sydney, who was then, as he 
is now, associated with him in business. Sydney not only agreed 
with Charlie that the motion picture industry would eclipse in 


publication date is still problematic. 


Though pathos is a most substantial element in every Chaplin comedy, 
the still camera has caught only one wistful closeup to date. Here it is. 


magnitude any and all forms of prevailing public amusement; 
further, he favored Charlie’s plan to faithfully execute the re- 
mainder of their Karno contract by making a scheduled trip to 
America with the Karno company, after which they were to 
seriously investigate the infant screen industry and carefully 
cultivate the seed of ambition which had been planted in 
Charlie’s mind by his pleasant and unexpected little experience 
on the Channel Islands. 

On October 2nd, the same year, the White Star liner 
“Oceanic” left Liverpool carrying a passenger whose aspirations 
ran high but who little realized that those aspirations, realized, 
would belt the world in smiles. 

During the week of May 12th, 1913, Mr. Chaplin was appear- 
ing at the Nixon theatre in Philadelphia, as Archibald, in “A 
Night At the Club.” One morning at breakfast his manager 
opened a telegram, read it in puzzled fashion two or three times, 
and then remarked: “I guess they mean you, Charlie.” S» 
saving, he handed the wire across the table. It read: “Is Charlie 
Chapman still with your company? If so, he will learn some- 
thing to his advantage by communicating with Kessell and 
Bauman.” 

Charlie reflected. 

“T guess they mean me,” he said, finally, “even though they 
don’t know how to spell my name. Kessell and Baumann 
: sounds like a couple of lawyers I'll bet I’ve 
an unknown aunt who’s died and left me a fortune!” 

After the show that night, Charlie boarded the midnight train 
for New York City—from which the wire had come—and next 
day returned to Philadelphia in time for the matinee per- 
formance. The anxious manager, of course, was full of sym- 
pathetic curiosity. 

“Well, what’s the word?” 





(Continued on page 105) 
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A North 


Marjorie Ram- 
California, blos- 
and triumphed 



















































By RANDOLPH 


Shakespeare’s Juliet, capable of a 
consuming love at fourteen, is no 
phenomenon in Italy, nor in Cali- 
fornia. It is unusual but it is not 
unknown. Marjorie Rambeau was 
one of these large and robust chil- 
dren of America’s Italy. In fact 
she grew so rapidly that at ten she 
was as tall as her mother. She 
grew so rapidly that she was not in 
the best of health, and her mother, 
who was studying medicine, took 
her out of school. To keep the 
child from becoming awkward with 
her abundant physique, she was 
sent to a private school where 
dancing, fencing, and such arts were 
taught. A play was rehearsed by 
the girls in the school, and consid- 
ered good enough to be given at 
one of the San Francisco theaters, 
and here Marjorie had her first 
glimpse of an audience across the 
footlights. 

“T shall never forget how I 
looked forward to my first news- 
paper criticism,” says Miss Ram- 


Below---Miss Rambeau in “Camille,” 
as leading woman in a stock company 
in the Northwest. Age, twelve years! 
Her mother earned an early title to 
being a camouflage artist in building 
on the slender figure of the child, pro- 
ducing a visual maturity. 


A most recent portrait of Miss Rambeau. 


HIS story, the story of Marjorie Rambeau, covers vast distances. It 
reaches up toward the polar regions and sweeps down to the warm 
southern seas, it lingers on the western coast and watches the sun 
dip into the Pacific, then darts to the eastern coast and watches the 

sun rise out of the Atlantic; and if it were written a few months later it 
would span the sea itself and breathe the fogs of London. But wherever 
it is placed, wherever it finds its temporary resting place, it is always 
a story of California and a California woman—a woman whose earliest 
memories are of the shafts of morning light striking fire from the peak 
of Mount Diablo, of organ voices drifting through the redwoods, of the 
perfume of orange blossoms, of the joyous battle between the blue of 
the sky and the blue of the sea, of purple pools that nestle in the Pied- 
mont hills, of the merry madness of San Francisco carnivals, of the 
rhythm of Spanish dances, of the glow of a field of golden poppies on 

a long sunlit slope, in brief, of all the beauty and all the romance that 

go to make California America’s land of heart’s desire. 

In saying these things, I must here intrude my personal assurance 
that I write not of things that have been told me in a fleeting hour’s 
conventional “interview” (Oh accursed word!) nor from the hashed-up 
drivel of a press agent. A memorandum book in which various significant 
dates are recorded, reminds me that in Los Angeles, on the third day of 
April, toro, I entered the service of Oliver Morosco as press agent for the 
Burbank Theatre, the same being also the date of the debut of Miss Ram- 
beau as Mr. Morosco’s leading woman. The things I have known of Miss 
Rambeau, on and off, in these eight years, dovetail so perfectly with those 
which have been told me, that the astonishing tale I am about to relate carries 
my personal guarantee of authenticity. 

California has been compared to Italy in many respects, but in none is the 
similarity more striking than in the early age at which girls begin to appear mature. 
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ern Star 


beau, who grew in 
somed in Alaska, 


in New York. 
BARTLETT 


beau. ‘Another girl stayed all night 
with me, and at the first peep of 
dawn we rushed down to get the 
Examiner. ‘I shall die if Ashton 
Stevens roasts me,’ I said. Hur- 
riedly we turned to the theatrical 
page, and then more slowly 
searched the paper. Not one word 
was to be found concerning our per- 
formance. That was tragedy. 

“Another funny thing happened 
in connection with that perform- 
ance. An actress, popular on the 
Pacific Coast, and who just missed 
being famous, but who was at that 
time at the height of her success in 
California, asked mother to bring 
me to her box. She petted me and 
asked us to call at her home for tea 
the next day. We went, and at 
once the most patronizing airs were 
assumed. 

“You are too tall, my child, far 
too tall,’ said the great star. ‘I 
won't have tall girls in my com- 
pany. You must not wear high- 
heeled shoes. You must not wear 
plumes.’ 


At fourteen years of age Marjorie’s 

favorite role was “Gloria Quayle.” 

The oval below is proof positive. If 

it seems difficult to believe, obscure 

the garb and see the face of “Gloria,” 

revealing wide-eyed fourteen-year 
girlhood. 





Miss Rambeau in “Motherhood,” one of her motion picture vehicles. 











“*There is some mistake,’ mother said very haughtily. ‘1 have no intention 

of permitting my daughter to engage in a theatrical career. We came for 
tea, not to apply for work. Good afternoon.’ ” 

Another outcome of this public appearance was a vaudeville offer, which 

Mrs. Rambeau wanted to reject, but Marjorie had had her taste of the 
feotlights, and teased, and the manager cajoled, so finally Marjorie and 
her mother signed a contract for a very brief tour. It was the beginning 
of Marjorie’s career. She has been before the public ever since. 

Now eomes the chronicle that places a tax upon the imagination. 
After their first brief vaudeville engagement, Marjorie and her mother 
became associated with a small company that was presenting tabloid 
versions of famous plays for a small circuit of variety houses in the 
Northwest, where the big vaudeville circuits had not yet entered. 
Portland was their headquarters. In the course of events the company 
needed a leading woman, and Marjorie insisted that they look no 
further. After much debate they decided to give her a chance. And 
so at the mature age of twelve she played “Camille,” her always handy 
mother upholstering her slender, girlish figure, fitting her with her first 

set of stays, and otherwise trapping her out as Dumas’ unhappy heroine. 
“Of course I had only the vaguest sort of an idea what it was all 
about,” says Miss Rambeau, “but I did take a lot of pride in my death 
scene. They hurried me too much and I complained. The manager 
/ finally said, ‘Oh well, anybody that gets as much pleasure as you do out 
/ _ of dying ought to be allowed all the time she wants. Do it your way.’ ” 
So the months passed. At thirteen Marjorie played Cigarette in “Under 
Two Flags,” and “Carrots”; at fourteen her favorite part was Gloria Quayle. 
And if you doubt the possibility of these achievements, turn your eyes toward 
the photograph herewith reproduced, of Marjorie at this stage in her career. At 
(Continued on page 96 ) 
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Better Photoplay League of America 


Parent organization founded—public opin- 
ion vs. censorship—news of the branches. 


OW that we are turning back from the business of 
war to the pursuits of peace, it is natural that some 
of the superabundance of energy that has been gen- 
erated by the great struggle should be diverted into 

efforts to ameliorate industrial problems; employment, living, 
political, and moral conditions. But it would be well to pause 
and consider the use of this energy well lest it be turned into 
ill-considered and misguided channels. 

The word Democracy is as sweet sounding a word as charity. 
And, just as many sins are committed in the name of charity, 
so if we are not careful great injustices may be done by mis- 
conceptions of the true ideals of democracy. 

National prohibition should not be regarded a reform, but 
as a development. The professional reformer did not bring 
about national prohibition. It was affected by public opinion— 
by a feeling of the great majority of people of the United States 
that liquor served no good purpose, that billions of dollars 
were wasted on it, and that its only apparent effect was the 
expenditure of public money for the care of victims of its 
misuse and the degradation of men 


sonal liberties were committed into the hands of individuals? 
Most of these were neither wise enough to be entrusted with 
such responsibility nor strong enough to resist the sources of 
private gain. Human nature has not changed much up to the 
present date, and the same injustices experienced by Rome 
under Cato, “the greatest of the censors,” and England under 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, threaten the people 
of the United States at the present day. 

It will be a sad and aimless world for some folks when the 
much advertised millenium is reached; when all mankind is 
clothed in the spotless garments of virtue; when all is brotherly 
love and unselfishness; and when nature’s laws are legislated 
into a fine adjustment in perfect harmony with all these desir- 
able ends. For one of the things that make human beings 
interesting is their little failings. With human nature legis- 
lated out of being, what becomes of sympathy, of kindly aid to 
neighbors and nations, of a loving appreciation of the tender 
and less stalwart phases of life? Are the censors demigods, 
that they wish to make us all over to their measure? 





and women. And yet, some of the 


HATEVER the rank and file of 





greatest voices of America, including 
that of Cardinal Gibbons, have been 
uplifted to warn us lest in the zeal 
to reform and perfect humanity by 
legislation we transgress too far on 
personal liberty. 

So we may well pause and consider 
with extreme caution the ambition 
and desire of zealots to “reform” the 
motion picture by the enactment of 
laws providing for official censorship. 
It is a poor cause that cannot find 
some enthusiastic adherents, and the 
word censorship has a sweet sound to 
the ears of many high-minded people 
who are sincerely concerned with the 
welfare of their country, and the pro- 
tection of our people from untoward 
influences, and obsessed by an unbal- 
anced sense of their responsibilities 
as their brothers’ keepers. 

Will it not pay us to look down 
through the perspective of history, 
keeping in mind that the people of 
Babylon, of Rome, Greece, and of 
the Middle Ages throughout Europe, 
not necessarily uncultured barbari- | | 


Miss 








Chicago. 


Important Notice to Members 
and Local Branches of Better 


Photoplay League of America 


LL letters 

League’s business should be 
addressed to the Better Photo- 
play League of America, 350 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 
K. Miller, formerly executive 
secretary, is no longer con- 
nected with the League in any 
capacity, and its letters should 
not be directed to her. Personal 
letters should be addressed to 
Janet Priest, 
secretary, 350 N. Clark Street, 


this nation wants, it is going to 
have. The people want better films. 
That wish is going to be granted, 
but it will be granted sooner if each 
community gives practical expression 
to its own wish in this regard, in a 
constructive manner, and shows its 
sincerity by attending good plays, 
and staying away from bad ones. 
Readers of this magazine, the 
blessed solution of this problem lies 
partly with you. You may ask, 
“What can I do for the cause of 
better films, singly and unaided?” 
Well, in the first place, think about 
it. Then talk about it, even if you do 
no more than to say to your neigh- 
bor, “I wish they would show a 
better class of film at our theatre.” 
But the sensible way, the practical 
way, is to start a branch of The 
Better Photoplay League of Amer- 
ica. Let your exhibitor know you have 
started it, and then co-operate with 
him in the obtaining of better pic- 
tures. Even if you are alone in vour 
community in the fight for better 


regarding the 


Mrs. Myra 


executive 











ans, all camé to grief when their per- 39 | —————_ - 
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Cutting the cuticle makes 
it grow more quickly and 
leaves a ragged, rough, 


unsightly edge 


CThe more -you cut the cuticle 
the faster it grows 


Why cutting makes it rough, 
uneven 


How to have lovely, shapely nails 
without cutting the cuticle 


HEN you trim the cuticle around 

your nails you cannot help cut- 

ting into the live part which pro- 
tects the delicate nail root. 

Look through a magnifying glass at 
the cuticle you have been trimming. 
You will see for yourself that you have 
made little cuts in the living skin. 

In their effort to heal, these tiny cut 
parts grow more quickly than the rest. 
They become rough, dry and ragged. 
Soon you have a thick, uneven edge at 
the base of your nails. 

Nowadays, cutting the cuticle has 
given place to a safe way of removing 
it. One first softens it with Cutex, then 
wipes it off with a cloth, leaving a firm, 
smooth, unbroken edge. 

Wrap a little absorbent cotton around 
the end of an orange stick (both of 
which come with Cutex) and dip it into 
the Cutex bottle. Work around the base 




















Remove the surplus cuticle 
without cutting 


of the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. In a moment the surplus cuticle 
is softened. Wash it off in warm, soapy 
water, pressing back the cuticle when 
drying your hands. 

Perhaps at certain seasons, the cuticle 
at the base of your nails tends to become 
rough and dry. Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
is a soothing cream prepared especially 
to counteract such drying. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





You will love the way your nails 
look, after you have given thema 
Cutex manicure. Don’t expect, 
however, that with only spasmodic 
care you can keep them well- 
groomed. Make the care of your 
nails as much a matter of habit 
as brushing your teeth. Whenever 
you dry your hands push back 
the cuticle with the towel. Then 
once or twice a week give them 
a quick Cutex manicure. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
comes in 35c and 65c bottles. 
Cutex Nail White, Nail Polish 
and Cuticle Comfort are each 35c. 








A complete manicure set for only 21c 


Mail the coupon below with 2le and 
we will send you a complete Midget Mani- 
cure Set, which contains enough of each 
of the Cutex products to give you at 
least six manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 704, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada address Northam 


Warren, Dept. 704, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal. 







This complete 
setsent for 2le 

















NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 
New York City 


704, 114 West 17th St. 
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films, keep on wishing! Don’t you 
know there’s magic in a wish? You 
will soon express that wish in your 
attitude and conversation, and other 
people will catch your enthusiasm. 
And when the psychological moment 
comes,—start a branch league. Use 
public opinion. It is like faith—it 





RGANIZE a branch League in 
your community ! 
information to The Better Photoplay 
League of America, 350 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has _ renewed its 
pledge to work for a state censor- 
ship law for motion pictures. The 
federation attempted to get this law 
passed last year, but failed. Al- 
though actual experience has shown 
the utter futility of state censorship, 


Write for 


Do it now! 








will move mountains! 


The Parent League is Formed 


The greater the power for good any organization possesses, 
the greater is its necessity for firmly intrenching itself against 
influences which might be brought to bear to weaken its ef- 
fectiveness. To protect by every possible means the effective- 
ness of The Better Photoplay League of America and to legally 
protect its name, a parent organization was formed in Chicago 
in December. Among the names of the members of the parent 
organization are many of national importance and of people 
of such a caliber as to insure us that the good work of pro- 
moting clean pictures will be guided by high minds and by 


Attention — 
Sereen Patrons! 


RE you seeing good pictures? Or 


the fact remains that the women ap- 
preciate the need of better films. 
The method they want to use may not be the right one, but 
they are at least exhibiting a gratifying interest in this impor- 
tant subject. 

In the meantime, The Better Photoplay League of America 
is going steadily forward in a constructive way, organizing pub- 
lic sentiment in behalf of better films, and accomplishing by 
the force of it what state censorship has so far failed to do. 

New branch leagues are forming everywhere. Ohio (a cen- 
sorship state) finds better photoplays a crying need,—the “pro- 
tection” having failed to protect. New branches are forming 
there, in New York, in Massachusetts, in Illinois, and else- 
where. 

Formerly it was the women who evinced the greatest degree 
of interest, but now the men are everywhere waking up to the 
importance of this issue. Business men, heads of enterprises, 
writers, exhibitors, the representative men of their communi- 
ties, are not only writing for information about the Better 
Photoplay League of America, but are starting branch leagues. 

Certainly it is a splendid commentary 

— ra ———; on our national morality when the 
men demand cleaner and more worth- 

|| while films. 





Six ministers of Evanston, IIl., 
|| have decided that the gospel and the 
|| motion picture should go hand in 
|| hand. They are planning a series of 
special entertainments, in which pic- 
tures of the better kind are to be in- 
terspersed with readings and music, 


lofty ideals. Among the charter members are: Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, writer and publicist, Miss Ruth Ewing, editor of the 
Humane Advocate, Emerson Hough, one of America’s greatest 
novelists, Hiram Moe Greene, editor of the Woman’s World, 
and Miss Nina Barlow, one of Chicago’s prominent Red Cross 
workers. 
The constitution and _ by-laws, 
closely proximating those of the osendons 
branch leagues, were adopted. The 
officers elected were: James R. Quirk, 
president, Hiram Moe Greene, editor 
of the Woman’s World, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Nina Barlow, secre- 
tary. 
Miss Janet Priest, a writer of abil- 
ity and experience in the work of 
stage and screen, will handle the de- 
partmental duties in connection with 
the League, and can be consulted by 
letter or in person on all matters per- 
taining to the league and its 
branches. She can be addressed at 
the PHotTopLay offices, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


News of Better Films 


RANK M. BRONSON, during his 
annual address before the 


are you seeing at your theatre 
pictures that are trashy and objection- 
able? With the aid of the Better Pho- 
toplay League of America, you can see 
better ones! 


Write in and tell us about the pic- 
tures in your neighborhood. If good, 
say so. If not, state what is the trouble 
with them, giving name of theatre, title 
of play, and date shown. State whether 
morally objectionable or merely trashy. 


Exhibitors—write us! Tell us your 


with perhaps a sermon or sermonette 
to go with them. They recognize the 
educational value of the screen and 
its prominent part in the lives of 
their parishioners. These progressive 
pastors are: the Rev. Hugh Elmer 
Brown, of the Congregational 
Church; the Rev. David Hugh Jones, 
First Presbyterian; the Rev. O. F. 
Jordan, Christian; the Rev. James 
Madison Stifler, First Baptist; the 


id f it! 
Woman’s Club of Blue Island, IIl., edadin 


recently reviewed the work of the 
League, quoting from articles in the 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE in illustration 
of his remarks. Mr. Bronson’s gen- 
eral subject was “Music and the Bet- 
ter Film.” He laid stress on the need 
of better music as an accompani- 
ment to the better class of screen 
output. The lecturer referred to the 
work of the Monrovia, Cal., branch of The Better Photoplay 
League of America as an evidence of what it was possible for 
communities to do in obtaining better screen productions. A 
former Monrovia resident was present at the lecture. 

Blue Island is one community which has solved its prob- 
lem, so far as objectionable films are concerned. This has 
been due partly to the women themselves, partly to their local 
exhibitor, and partly to the influence of a high school superin- 
tendent, who set the pace by showing the right kind of pictures 
in the schools. This man has proven that the problem of the 
motion picture is in large part the problem of the school. 

By the way, no better work in this connection has been done 
anywhere than by the Better Film committee of the Home 
and School League of Salt Lake City, Utah. For more than 
two years the committee has been putting on children’s screen 
programs, with tremendous success, and for over a year it 
has assumed entire responsibility for these programs, renting 
the theater and obtaining films. All money profits are devoted 
to the continuance and development of the better film work. 


mous letters. 


Send communications to The Better 
Photoplay League of America, 350 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


tion will be paid unsigned or anony- 


Rev. Horace G. Smith, Hemenway 
Methodist Episcopal; and the Rev. 
Ernest F. Tittle, First Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Emerson Hough, the celebrated 
novelist, one of the founders of the 
Photoplay League of America, has 
said: 

‘ “T shall be glad to do all I can 
to help out this movement. God 
knows there is need for it. As it 
seems to me, a great and powerful instrument is being handled 
to its ultimate—and early—truin.” 

Mrs. Paul V. Tillard, founder and principal of Mrs. Tillard’s 
School, Altoona, Pa., writes: 

“From a teacher’s viewpoint, the child of today has a won- 
derful advantage; this is given him through the pictures with 
their eye descriptions before him. Geography today means 
more than lines for rivers and railroads; cities mean more 
than dots on maps; volcanoes are real live things. Children 
actually live through all these and they become part of each 
child. That is why we must have the best. 

“T am not a crank nor do I lay claims to being what they 
term a ‘high-brow,’ but I do see a wonderful field for your 
work here. I know from a business standpoint that certain 


No considera- 


things do not pay; that children’s days at the theatres are 
generally not a good investment; that some people enjoy one 
thing while others abominate that very thing. 
can strike a happy middle road. 
that I shall look to your League. 


But surely we 
It is for inspiration in this 
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HOW TO CHOOSE SUMMER FABRICS 


The daintiest things are practical now they can be laundered 


HAT has come over you! It’s 

wicked to buy such delicate and 

filmy material. That bit of cob- 
web will go to pieces the moment you 
start to launder it.” 

“‘Nonsense. I have washed it. It wasa 
remnant and so shopworn and grimy that 
I dipped it in delicate Lux suds the mo- 
ment I got it home.”’ 

This year, in making your choice among 
summer fabrics, the important thing istoask 
yourself, ‘“Will it launder?’”’ You can choose 
satins, taffetas, printed georgettes, printed 
cottons—even for sports skirts. Just make 
sure you select the kind that you can trust to 
water. Lux will cleanse it for you repeatedly. 


Wash them again and again 
Blouses! There is hardly a blouse material 














Use Lux for all these I 
Chiffons Silk Stockings ['% 
Crépe de Chines Baby’s Flannels 
Georgettes Fine Linens 
Mulls Sweaters 
Dimities Blankets 
Laces Silk Underwear 
Organdies Negligees 
THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 

FOR LUX 














a 


today that Lux has not made it possible for 
you to wash. Pastel colorings! Shimmering 
and sheer textures! The finer the better! 


No matter how filmy the material, you 
can wash it over and over again in delicate 
Lux suds. 


Economize this summer by buying dainty fabrics 
that are made to wash. Trust them to Lux. Keep 
them like new all summer long. Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store will sell you a package. 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


How to launder delicate fabrics 


Whisk atablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather 
in half a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold 
water to make the suds lukewarm. Dip the article 
up and down in the pure lather. Squeeze the suds 
through it—Do not rub. Rinse three times in 
clear lukewarm water. Roll in a towel to dry par- 
tially. While still damp, press with a warm iron— 
never a hot one. 


LUX WON’T HURT ANYTHING 
PURE WATER ALONE WON’T INJURE 
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He Still Lives— + Jigen 
On the ereen 


Theodore Roosevelt’s strenuous life has 




































become a part of the tremendous educational energies 
perpetuated by the Motion Picture. 





The scene above and that at the bottom 

of the page show the Colonel as he appears 

in two periods of his life. An interesting 

point of “The Fighting Roosevelts” is that 

a different actor was necessary to enact 
each phase of his career. 


HE life of Theodore Roosevelt, wide- 
ly called “The Greatest American,” 


has been perpetuated by the motion 
picture. Thus, America—and the world— 
will not be deprived of the inspiration of 
this great man’s picturesque and construc- 
tive life. Just before the Colonel died he 
gave official endorsement to “The Fight 
ing Roosevelts,” the picture-biography of 
his life, produced in accordance with the 
Colonel’s own scenario. It reveals his life 
from infancy to the time of his death and 
accentuates the principles and activities so 
widely praised for their inspirational val- 
ues to young America. It shows the 
youth Roosevelt, the rounding of his as- 
sertive character, his schooling, his grad- 
uation from law, his part in the Spanish- 
American war, his frequent pilgrimages 
into the outdoors and, finally, his attain- 
ance of the Presidency. From the point 
of his retirement after the second Presi- 
dential term, the picture dwells impor- 
tantly on his tireless and fearless preach- 
ings of the gospel of Americanism. 











At left+Colonel Roosevelt in his study 
at Oyster Bay. Tal:en during the 
last years of his life. 











ASK THIS DEPARTMENT 


. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theatres. 


2. To find for you the films suited to the pur- 
poses an programs of any institution or 
organization. 


-) 


. Where and how to get them. 


. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment tor showing pictures. 


Address: Educational Department, 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 


(Send stamped, addressed envelope) 
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F. F. INGRAM CO. 


| New York 
A well-kept complexion is, of 
course, a necessity to one who 

faces the merciless camera in 
daily photoplay work. So nat- 

| urally, I must be positive that 

| I have the correct cream to 
use. No other cream could win 
me from Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream because it has proper- 
ties that keep the texture of 
the skin fine and smooth and 
in proper condition all of the 
time, as well as being softening 
and cleansing. I am most ap- 
preciative of it. 


Many a woman wonders at the charming complexion of 
stars of the stage and film. The secret of their attractive- 
ness and the way they retain their dainty colorfulness is an 
open secret. They give their complexion the proper care. 
Never for a day do they neglect the needs of the skin. 
And Ingram’s Milkweed Cream istheir favorite beauty aid. 
It has a distinctive therapeutic quality, in addition to its softening 
and cleansing properties. Its daily use will tone up the skin and 


keep it in a healthful condition. Begin today to guard and enhance 
your complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 





Ingram's 
tlvéola. 


lagrams 
Rouge 


Souveraine 
FACE POWDER “Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 


A complexion powder especially dis- cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color. 
Furthermorea powder of unexcelled he coloring matter is not absorbed 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solidcake. Three shades—Light, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. Medium and Dark—50c, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 

Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd.,. Melbourne, Australia 























Alice Brady 


in “In the Hollow 
of Her Hand’’ 


There is a stirring crisis at hand 
but then Alice “just loves” crises. 
It is in tense, dramatic situations 
that Alice rises to the height of 
her ability. 


Select 
Photoplay 











in Every 


Jar 


aed me of $ 
} CAN. DETROIT. # 


(140) 
Coupon 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
ing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, Face 
Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and In- 
gram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





! Why-Do Me 
v3 Lo-Ft 7 


U. S. Pat. Off |: 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Title Reg 





Look Out for Crocodiles! 

N the William Fox production of “The Strange Woman,” 

starring Gladys Brockwell, the hero is seen leaving his home, 
which is located in Delphi, Iowa, to seek his fortune in Paris. 
An exterior view of the house is shown and looming up in the 
front yard is a giant palm tree. 

C. P. Stutsman, Des Moines, Ia. 

Legal Error 

N a court of law a witness is not allowed to take an oath on 

the bible with a gloved hand. In “The Panther Woman” the 
court was not particular. 

Mona, Brooklyn. 


George Has a Big Heart of 
O wonder George Walsh in “I'll Say So” didn’t ll33 
make the navy. The rejection was flat feet. re et * 
But what keeps me awake nights is wondering how 
the doctor could say that his heart was perfect by 
listening to his appendix. 
How come? 
ELMER L. HANSON, 
Chicago. 


Hat Stand Needed 
LTHOUGH many produ- 


cers do not seem to know 
it, guests attending functions 
at smart houses do not take off 
and put on their wraps in the 
drawing room, 


C. L., New York City 


The Midnight Sun, Perhaps 
N “The Accidental Honey- 
moon”’ it rained “cats and 
dogs,” to use the exact ex- 
pression and the hired hand 
who had gone to town in a 
buggy for gas was unable to 
reach home that night. Yet when he returned 
next morning the buggy wheels raised a cloud 
of dust and there was no mud on the wheels. 
KENNETH C. WILLIs, Hampton Roads, Va. 





Long Distance Connection =: 
N Dorothy Dalton’s “The Kaiser’s Shadow” IE: : 
saw a bellboy walk the length of a room to 

bring a telephone to Von Kremlin, the German 

spy. 
PoLLy AND Jerry, New York City. 


Norma Heap Smart Squaw! 

HE introductory sub-title to “The Heart of Sa 

Wetona,” featuring Norma Talmadge, explains , 
that “Wetona was born in a tepee and educated in a 
fashionable seminary.” To bear out the latter idea Norma 
wears Fifth Avenue clothes and in accordance with the tepee 
stuff she speaks Indian—with an accent. For instance one cap- 
tion quotes her as saying: “I doan” for “don’t” and later on 
she says “don’t.” Again, she says “Wetona no tell” and several 
captions later her English is perfect. Wetona learned quickly. 
But then, perhaps, they don’t teach grammar at fashionable 
seminaries. 


ELIZABETH BREEN, Chicago. 


Moral: Save the Pieces 


N L-Ko comedy showed two vases with flowers ornamenting 

the newel posts at the head of the stairs. In the rough- 
and-tumble action, one of the vases is knocked down and 
smashed to smithereens. Several scenes later the Chinese girl 
and boy used both vases, intact, as weapons. 


D. L. Y., Irwaca, N. Y. 
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Lightning Change Artist 
N “The Cabaret Girl,” starring Ruth Clifford, I noticed while 
she was singing at Benvini’s, or whatever the name of the 
cabaret. was, at one time she had a strip of velvet across the 
back of her gown, and while she sings it disappears, only to re- 
appear as she walks out. 
E. A. WALES, 424 51st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rare Old Coins 
ECENTLY, upon leave, I had the pleasure of seeing 
Douglas Fairbanks in “Arizona,” a fine picture, but in 


i? one of the scenes, Douglas and another player match 


quarters to see whether or not a certain young lady is 
to go to a military dance. 
Of course “Doug” wins, and then follows a close up 
of the coin with which they match. It is one of the 
new issue liberty coins, and that scene was sup- 
posed to have taken place in 1898, at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war. 
PrivaTeE S. E. B., Lincoln, Neb. 


A Considerate Bad Man 
he “The Hell Cat,” Geraldine Farrar is tied 
hand and foot by the bad man and after 
her house is burned is carried away to his 
ranch. She is dressed for the afternoon. 
A few scenes later she is discovered in bed 
at his house dressed in a night robe which 
she had worn the night before her house 
burned. 
Did the villain stop to pack a trunk for 
her? 
Peccie BARKLEY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soft for Charlie 
HEN I saw “Shoulder Arms,” of course 
I was glad, for Charlie’s sake, to learn 
that the War Department had seen fit to allow 
him a nice soft pillow with a white case in the 
trenches. Still it made me sorry for my own 
pillow-less soldier friends. 


CLAIRE STRICKLAND, Atlanta, Ga. 


To Save His Coat and Pants 
HY does George Walsh always take off everything but his 
bvd’s when he does his acrobatic stunts? 
Joun Brinson, Portsmouth, Va. 


A Forgiving Soul 

N “The Fallen Angel” with Jewel Carmen, Frank Lane, find- 

ing that the sister of his bride-to-be is the willing “other 
woman” in a triangle, returns her wedding present with a very 
curt note demanding the complete separation of the sisters on 
account of this illicit love-making, but finally concludes his note 
—“‘Respectfully, Frank Lane.” 

C. J. O., Sheridan, Wyo. 


Taking Her Illness Lightly 
N May Allison’s picture “The Testing of Mildred Vane,”’ May 
Allison came into the room, and picked up the paper an- 
nouncing that she was ill at her home. She drops the paper at 
her side, and behold! the paper is the comic section! 
Criare VAN Houten, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ending Corns 


Is Nowadays Part of a Lady’s Toilet 


Dainty women in these days should never 
keep acorn.. Like a torn gown—like a grease 
spot—it indicates neglect. Science has solved 
the corn problem. Now any corn can be 
quieted at once. Any corn can be ended 
quickly, completely and forever. 


The way is Blue-jay—a scientific method. 
One applies it in a jiffy. It is snug and close- 
fitting, so one quickly forgets it. 


It stops the pain instantly and stops it for 
good. Then a bit of wax gently undermines 
the corn. In two days it completely disappears. 


The only exception is some old, tough corn. 
And that but needs a second application. 


i 


bs 


To pare a corn takes ten times longer than 
to apply a Blue-jay. By paring you do not 
end a corn—you but ease it for awhile. Olid- 
time treatments, harsh and mussy, are much 
harder to apply. And they must be oft 
repeated. 


The modern way — the Blue-jay way—is 
scientific, easy, quick and gentle. And it’s 
sure. Millions of people have proved that. 


Try Blue-jay tonight. Let it end what- 
ever corns you have. Then let it stop all 
future corns before they pain at all. 


Your corn-free friends are doing that, 
you'll find. 









Stops Pain 
Instantly 
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25 cents — At Druggiets 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Build Now at Before-War-Costs 


Saving waste is more important when prices of material and labor are high. The Aladdin System of Construction has reduced 
lumber waste to less than2%. This means in saving to the home builder an amount that approximately brings the cost of a 
home built this year to what it would have cost before the war. Because the Aladdin System of Construction prepares 
all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place, you can pay the present high wages and still keep the labor 
cost where it was before the war. One man will do in six days with Aladdin materials what it requires ten days 
to accomplish without Aladdin’s System. The Beautiful Aladdin Catalog explains this very completely and thoroughly. 


“One of the Best Uses for Money Earned During the War is to Set It to 
Work on Building a Home of Your Own”— Sec’y Wilson, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Secretary Wilson further says: “During the war it was patriotic not to build. Now, we can best show our patriotism by 
building a home.” The great Aladdin organization is planned, arranged and operated to serve home builders. Every phase 
of the home building project from the excavation to the completed home is in charge of experienced brains. This service becomes 
a part of every transaction and smooths out the usual difficulties and troubles ordinarily encountered by the home builder. 


The Lumber That’s Wasted Costs Just as Much as the Lumber That’s Used 


A better home for less money! That’s the verdict of thousands upon thousands of Aladdin customers. Certified records of 25%, 35%, 40% saved by 

the Aladdin System of Construction are on file in our offices. Ask for copies of these records in your own community. Talk with your neighbors 

who have built Aladdin homes. Get the facts at first hand. Waste saving is the chief reason. Valuable high-priced lumber is saved from the waste 

pie by the Aladdin Read-i-Cut System, and this money stays in your pocket. ““The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used.” 
ead all about this remarkable system in the Aladdin Catalog. 


Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty Proof of High Quality 


Knotless lumber, the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest is the kind that Aladdin houses are made of. 
This is evidenced by our famous Dollar-a-Knot guaranty which has now been in effect for over four years. Better quality 
lumber does not grow. The highest grade paints, hardware, doors, windows, mill work, etc. are all included with every 
Aladdin house. The same grade, the t, is furnished for the small as for the large houses. But, send for Catalog 239. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY, 234 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich, 


CANADIAN BRANCH: The Canadian Aladdin Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 








advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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MAXINE, Bozinr, KAN.—I cannot tell you 


the age of Bessie Love’s husband. You see, 
she hasn’t any. Mae and Marguerite Marsh 
are sisters, sure enough. Marguerite is going 
to be co-starred with Herbert Rawlinson in a 
new Craig Kennedy serial. Anna Case’s first 
and only picture to date is “The Hidden 
Truth.” She may make more. I don’t 
know, but it was a long time. Speaking of 
longevity : remember that brevity is the soul 
of swiss cheese. Confine your queries, next 
time, to a few choice “why’s” and “who’s.” 


HENRIETTA, WILKINSBURG, Pa.—There are 
so many ‘’burgs in Pennsylvania, aren’t 
there? Is Hollywood just a movie settle- 
ment, you ask? Well, I wouildn’t say “just.’ 
So, you aren’t permitted to go to see that 
langorous lady on the fillums. We will do 
all we can to persuade her to be a better 
girl, on the screen. Keep on with your high- 
school, Henrietta. And your math., and 
your amo amas amat, and your introspec- 
tions over reposeful reptiles. I never went 
to college. 


UNSOPHISTICATED MAry, STATEN ISLAND.— 
And then you start your letter off by wish- 
ing Wally Reid was a Mormon. Some little 
verbal ambuscade. If you don’t know why 
a poor, overworked, half-starved Answer 
Man, bending his unbrushed back hourly 
over a heap of letters, racking his poor, tired 
brain for suitable sallies to why-aren’t-they- 
married-to-whom queries, looking up—(the 
flaming-haired one went and got married to 
someone else and here I was planning to keep 
her in the department)—birth-dates and 
death-rates—I say, if you don’t know why 
I can’t admire scented stationery, pink or 
pale blue, with delicate traceries in green or 
red writing fluid—I'll] be darned if I'l! tell 
you. Come again; I like to rant at you. 


Sttver Spurs.—And still they come! I 
have a sneaking feeling that you are a la 
femme. At that you may be a war-hero, as 
you say. Winning your spurs with powder, 
perhaps of a different kind. Niles Welch is 
a leading man and they have been giving 
him beautiful rich-young-man roles; what 
more could any Welch fanette wish for? 


DrvpLes.—You imagine I wear my clothes 
well. If I do it’s innate, because I can’t 
spare the money to have my clothes pressed. 
I keep my other suit under my mattress. 
Lottie Pickford appears in pictures occasion- 
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You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


ally; she was very ill with influenza. Norma 
Talmadge is winding up her Select con- 
tract, after which she is going with First Na- 
tional. John Bowers is with Goldwyn. 


DorotHy J., OAKLAND.—You say you're 
Only a School-Girl. Don’t apologize; I’m 
not prejudiced. Believe there is a picture- 
company or two working in San Francisco; 
but the majority are located in L. A. Clara 
Kimball Young has deserted the Angel City 
for Pasadena, I understand. Norma Tal- 
madge isn’t dead. She is three years older 
than Constance. Of course the Gish girls 
are sisters. Monroe Salisbury was Allesan- 
dro, the Indian, in “Ramona.” He isn’t a 
real redskin, Dorothy. Salisbury is a Uni- 
versal star now. I like your real name bet- 
ter than your nom, so I used it. 


Mary R., Farco.—Mary dear, we can’t tell 
you anything you don’t know about becom- 
ing a novice in motion picture work. But 
we can give you a little friendly advice. 
Don’t invest in a railroad ticket to Los 
Angeles; nor a course in correspondence 
school technique. Norma Talmadge has a 
new leading man now; Eugene O’Brien is 
with Paramount. Tom Meighan and Con- 
wav Tearle have succeeded him successively 
in Miss Talmadge’s company. 

Mary Lov, Fort WortH.—Yes, I have 
heard of those Polish actresses from New 
York’s east side and the French comediennes 
from Chicago; but it happens that Nazimova 
really was born in Russia, and went to 
school there. The same school was attended 
by Jascha Heifetz, the famous young fiddler. 
Nazimova may be reached care Metro, N. Y. 
Bryant Washburn’s wife is Mabel Forrest; 
she was an extra girl at Essanay. They 
have a small son. Dick Barthelmess is not 
married. You want Marguerite Clark on 
the cover? 








M.N. V. B., Cutcaco.—You say you saw 
a picture-show sign: “Why Germany Must 
Pay—Hearst’s Weekly.” Write to Wally 
Reid at the Lasky Hollywood studios. He 
will send you a picture. H. B. Warner is 
making pictures again, for Robertson-Cole. 
He is working in L. A. 





Marcie, S. F.—No, I don’t like hymns, but 
hers. I believe, with Laurette Tavlor, that 
happiness is looking forward. George Beban 
is not in pictures at present. He was, I be- 
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lieve, contemplating a flyer in vaudeville. 
Beban is married; he has a small son. Your 
hand-writing tells me that I should like to 
hear from you again. 

KETCH, INDIANAPOLIS.—Whoopee! I ap- 
point you Grand Exalted Rambler of the De- 


partment. You can say nothing in the 
nicest way. One thing, though: you re- 
marked: “It must be h—Ill to be admired 


by mail.” But it’s good discipline, Ketch. 
You say we have a lot in common, you be- 
ing a clerk in a bookstore. Well, you may 
wield a Big Stick; but you can see your cus- 
tomers, while I scent mine. Like me, you 
say, you deal with the sweet young thing 
who smells like Apple Blossom-time in Nor- 
mandy; and,—like me—you fall for her 
stuff. Sure. And who’s your fav-or-ite 
filmiste, Mary Miles Minter? I'll let you off 
ii you promise to answer, right away, that 
pile of epistles from your Best Girls. 


M. B., CaMBripGe.—You guote from the 
Harvard Lampoon: “An impetuous maiden 
named Claire, once walked on the tracks 
without care. It is needless to state when 
she met a fast freight, she was frightfully 
up in the air.” Poor Claire. Now if there 
had only been a motion picture camera 
there— Dorothy is Lillian Gish’s younger 
sister. Dorothy’s latest pictures are “The 
Hope Chest” and “Boots.” Lillian’s, “A Ro- 
mance of Happy Valley.” 


Tapioca BLvur, BALTIMORE.—What’s your 
recipe? I wouldn’t worry about not know- 
ing my own mind if I were a woman. I 
could always have my own way. Thanks 
for all the clever things you say. I’m sure 
Miss Evans will answer you. The Bush- 
mans are with Vitagraph just now. Mar- 
guerite Marsh is twentv-seven. We might 
read your hand-writing for you if vou didn’t 
use a tvpe-writer. Fie, fie, Tapioca. 

Junr, Beverty Hir1ts.—‘The wisest men 
that e’er vou ken have never deemed it trea- 
son, to rest a bit, and jest a bit, and balance 
up their reason. To laugh a bit, and chaff 
a bit, and joke a bit, in season.” All this, 
vou say, reminds von of me. The proof of 
the nesselrode is ir the nightmare. Yes, 
when a man lies, it’s a lie; when a woman 
lies, it’s only imagination. Vivian Martin? 
She’s with Lasky, in Hollywood. She’s mar- 
ried. She was an ingenue on the noisy 
stage before going on the screen. Now, 
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June, that you have jested a bit, are you 
going to let the old Answer Man rest a bit? 
Thanks. 

Mitprep JANE, MoorHeap.—You hope 
some actress will read this and send you 
one of those short-knee dancing frocks for 
an amateur theatrical, as you can’t get them 
in your town. Ann Pennington, please note. 
Polly’s real name used to be Pauline Frede- 
rick; it’s Mrs. Willard Mack now. 


Mag, VANcovuver, B. C.—The first issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE was June, 1911. The 
magazine has been under the present man- 
agement since November, 1914. Thanks for 
all your bouquets; also for the brick-bat. 
Always glad to have suggestions. Dorothy 
Davenport is too busy taking care of her 
frisky young son, William Wallace Reid, Jr., 
to devote any attention to the screen as far 
as personal appearances are concerned. Hope 
she’ll come back some time, though. Ella 
Hall and Emory Johnson with Paramount 
last. Ann Little, Lasky. Alan Forrest, Amer- 
ican. —_——— 

Mcio, N. Z.—I’ll take your word for it. 
I don’t, as a rule, That’s how I keep young. 
You say your fiance must have been making 
love to those French girls; he’s improved so. 
Anyway—address Geraldine Farrar, care 
Goldwyn, Culver City, Cal 


Have You Seen The Photoplay | 
Magazine Screen Supplement 
cAt Your Favorite Theatre? | 


HE stars as they are 





itself, full of the most interesting personal doings of 
the stars, entirely apart from their screen work—just 
as they are in real life; taking you right into the 


little journeys to filmland 
—PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE on the screen. 
reeler issued once a month just like the magazine 


Photoplay Magazine 


Josu J., DuLutH.—Yep, Josh, that was 
Annette Kellermann, all right. She’s in 
vaudeville now, where she sings and dances 
and—swims. Swimming, it might be re- 
marked, is Miss Kellermann’s forte. Go 
ahead and write your photoplay. Me, I 
would rather remain original. S’long, Josh. 
Chicago crops is fine, by gosh. 

EpytHE Mc., Dewey, OKLa. — Awfully 
glad to see you. One more is always wel- 


come. Mary Thurman is with Lasky now, 
having graduated from the _ custard-pie 
school. However, she has a funny part in 
Bryant Washburn’s picture, “The Poor 


Boob.” There’s a picture of Mary, in char- 
acter, in this issue. Bet you won't recog- 
nize her. Enid Markey and Elmo Lincoln 
jin “Tarzan of the Apes.” Rubye de Remer 
in “The Auction Block.” Others answered 
elsewhere. 


Hitpa, REVELSTOKE, B. C.—We get a good 
many letters from British Columbia but 
yours is the first from your city. Doubtless 
you would be delighted to hang Doug and 
Mary and Charles in your boudoir if we 
sent you suitable portraits of them. But the 
fact is, PHotopLay neither sells nor donates 
photographs. You should write to the play- 
ers and enclose a quarter with request. We 
do not answer questions pertaining to re- 





ligion. Vivian Martin doesn’t give her ex- 
act age but she’s in her early twenties. 


INQUISITIVE JOCELYN, K. (.—Another good 
sign: “And the Children Pay for Adults 
Only.” You asked considerable and my 
eight-hour day would be longer if I an- 
swered it all. I didn’t stop to count but all 
in all it’s about fifty questions you’re asking 
and that’s too much. I'll answer a few of 
them just to show you how kind I can be. 
Sylvia Breamer is with the J. Stuart Black- 
ton productions. Louise Fazenda is with 
Mack Sennett’s company, stopping pies. 
Don’t know if Louise ever played basket-ball 
in high-school; but if she did I'll bet she 
was the draw-back. Agnes Ayres, Vitagraph 
last. Peggy Hyland’s still with Fox. 


BEBE, PITTSBURGH.—You say you are a 
snow-white soul. Well, you’re the only one 
I know that ever came out of Pittsburgh 
snow-white. I am not disparaging Pitts- 
burgh, but Pittsburgh’s weather. Alice Brady 
continues to make pictures while she appears 
in her stage-play, “Forever After.” Conrad 
Nagel, her leading man in this, is the same 
Nagel who plays Laurie in “Little Women.” 
Watch out for him, too, in Alice Joyce’s pic- 
turization of “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Petrova, on the stage. 

(Continued on page 109) 





A one- 


to be. 


studios and showing you all the interesting phases of 


motion picture production; in brief, everything that 
you find in type and illustration in the magazine itself. 

As you sit in a comfortable chair in your theatre 
you are borne as on a magic carpet through the here- 
tofore closed gates which lead to the wonderful and 


mysterious regions of Filmland. 


In every reel you will meet 


America. 


in America. 
see it. 
least six or seven 


your theatre. 


stars and see many phases of motion picture work. 
Then you will realize more than ever what a wonder- 
ful art it is, what a tremendous business it has grown 
It is without doubt one of the most fascinat- 
ing ideas ever put on the screen. 
delight when you see how it has been worked out. 


You will gasp with 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Screen Supplement is being 
distributed by the Educational Films Corporation of 
Remember, it is issued every month. 
being shown now at hundreds of the finest theatres 
Tell your theatre manager you want to 
Or write the editor and tell him the name of 
We will help him get it. 


It is 


“Wonderful,” Say All Audiences, 


“A Brand New Idea in Pictures” 
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and Guaranteed 


for FIVE YEARS 


Photograph of 
My"Rebuilt Underwoods 


Study These 10 Important Rebuilt Features 
They Double The Life of My Underwood Typewriters 
All New Parts Where The Wear Comes — Every Machine Tested and Shipped Perfect 


These 10 big important rebuilt features make it possible for you to buy a just-like-new 
standard, visible writing Underwood at special low prices. Act quick—investigate and 
learn how you can get 100% typewriter efficiency at a big discount. My (rebuilt) stand- 
ard Underwoods are factory reconstructed by typewriter experts. New parts, new finish, 
new lettering, replace the old; everything made perfect—and the result—a typewriter the 
equal of any new machine in both service and appearance, just like the actual photograph 
shown above. And you may buy or rent my (rebuilt) Underwoods on 10 days’ free trial 
backed by a five year guarantee. Just mail the coupon for all the facts. 


I Will Rent or Sell You My Standard Buy My Factory Rebuilt Under woods 


REBUILT WITH A Choose Your Own Terms After 10 Days’ Free 
uice new Underwoods s'vean Guarantee Trial —Pay Only When You Are Fully Satisfied 


I Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines 











Lettering 


° ° * . Besides the 10 features explained above I include many other improve ° 
or Rebuild Them Like New at Money Saving Prices ments, such as a two-color ribbon, backspacer, stencil device, auto- 
Prove to yourself at my risk that my (rebuilt) genuine standard matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc., and in addition I furnish Free a 
Underwoods look, work and write like new. You don’t even have to waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book— 
buy the machine when you get it—try one of my Underwoods for all for my Jow price. It’s a bargain and I want every typewriter buyer 
10 days free, It’s the first step to cut your typewriter costs. Rent one to know the facts. That’s why I say—use my (rebuilt) Underwoods 
at low monthly rates, then if you decide, after six months, to buy I'll before you pay and prove it to yourself, Then after you buy, I guar- 
allow you 5 months’ rent and deduct it from my low price—or BUY it antee every machine for Five Years. Buy or EARN 


for cash, or get one on easy payments, But do so at once —ask for AN UNDERWOOD FREE. Take advantage of my 
full facts now. Learn how I save you big money—mail the coupon agency plan, Send coupon or write at once for offer 
today. No. 53. 


How I Have Rebuilt and Sold 200,000 Perfect Type- 4 RL, | 
The U. S. + seit has purchased 
writers at Factory Prices over 100,000 Standard “(rebuilt St The yo Mail Coupon Today 
result is that Underwoods are scarce. but you can still buy my (rebuilt) Stand- r 
ard Underwood typewriters guaranteed as good as new. I sell only standard 47 E.W.S.SHIPMAN, Pres. 
Underwood machines, purchased direct from the Underwood factory. They 4F TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
are then rebuilt in my factory (the largest of its kind in the world) with 34-36 W. Lake St., Chi il 
new parts, obtained direct from the Underwood Company. Send for be ae, ae 
my prices. SEND COUPON AT ONCE AND SAVE BIG , aa Send me at once your Low Price 
MONEY—GET THE FACTS NOW. 25 years’ experience Otier, rental and agency plan No.53 
in rebuilding typewriters has tauyht me how to make my 47 
(rebuilt like new) Underwoods stand any mechanical 
typewriter test. Buy. rent or earnone ofmy Under- gy 
woods. 10 days’ FREE trial. Save big money gy 
— investigate this offer. Writea letter, mail a gy. N 
postal or send this coupon, but ACT QUICK 
if you want one. Get busy now. 


y 4 
E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President eT 


4 St. or R.R.No........ 
,, TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM yA . seeteenees 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 












I Back My UNDERWOODsS paren 
MY FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
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Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By Cat YorK 


HE editoria! page of this issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE announces 
an impending war between ex- 
hibitors and producers for the 
control of the industry. This month’s 
kaleidoscopic and cyclonic happenings in 
Los Angeles make me think the editorial 
writer was correct in everything but his 
dates: the war doesn’t impend; it’s here. 
To simplify our text, and boil the con- 
tenders from a seething mass of twenty to 
two, let us say that the storm centers 
have been Adolf Zukor, president of the 
Paramount-Artcraft affiliations and ramifi- 
cations—the biggest producing group 
in the industry—and the First Na- 
tional Exhibitors’ Circuit, the strong- 


know why he made only two pictures in 
the past year instead of six or eight. 
Charlie intimated that he was in the art 
business; and that his canning-factory 
days were over. Quite incidentally he re- 
ferred to the fact that Anita Stewart and 
Mary Pickford were making more money 
out of their contract with First National 


Colonel Mary and Private Ken- 
neth—the occasion being Colonel 
Mary’s discharge from service 
when her adopted regiment, the 
143rd Field Artillery, was mus- 
tered out at the Presidio, San 
This is the first pic- 
ture of the former leading man, 


Francisco. 


~ 
“a 

































. - : ; who has just returned from 
est combination of producing picture France, to be made in many, 
showmen, by far, that the business many months. Mr. Harlan is 


Miss Pickford’s right support— 
in case confused as to 


w ho’s w ho. 


’ 
vou re 


has ever known. A couple of months 

ago the First National executives felt 

sure that they had the majority of the 

greater talents either in their fold or 

contracted as futures when present 

agreements run out. It seemed as 

though this association of theatre men 

really had a finish -~ = 

grip on the busi- & X ? 

ness. As you know , 

they have been re- 4 ¥y 

leasing Chaplin’s pic- 

tures, and their newest 

signatory is Mary Vick- 

ford. Norma Talmadge 

had been announced—and 

so on. Photo by Stag¢ 
Of course all roads 

led to the film Rome, 

therefore, in January 

Producers with millions 

hobnobbed with pro- 

ducers with shoestrings 

in the lobby of the Hotel 

Alexandria, and for days, 

it must be admitted, you 

couldn’t tell shoestrings 

from important money. As 

Harry Carr wittily wrote: 

“You have to make an ap- 


pointment to bathe your 
hands before lunch, because 
every washroom is | 
occupied by film 


magnates in secret 
whispered confer- 
ences which are to 
decide the fate of 
the picture  busi- 
ness.” 

Charlie Chaplin 
was the cause of 
the first real sky- 
high explosion 
from this bubbling 
crater of monetary 


diversity. First of 
all, it seems that 
his present em- 





ployers wanted to 


S6 





Ayers 


than he was. Quite plainly, he was dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement. Then 
brother Syd Chaplin, looking to his own 
business interests, foregathered with the 
First National men, and it was reported 
that he had signed a contract with them to 
do two five-reel photoplays at $100,000 
each. Later, Syd denied this report. 
Charlie has always been opposed to more 
that one Chaplin name in pictures, so his 
answer was to announce that he would 
rest for awhile. He would close his 
studio, and take his wife to Europe for a 
vacation. While his prevailing powers 
were trying to digest this sudden informa- 
tion came the super-explosion whose 
effects at this writing (February first) 
have done more to quiet the situation than 
to confuse it. 

And this, in brief, was an announcement 
asserting that Mr. Chaplin, D. W. Grif- 
fith, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and William S. Hart would unite to dis- 
tribute their own product. Of course the 
fellow who could laugh hardest—now— 

was Adolph Zukor. Circumstances had 

threatened to make him a goat, but 
now he knew that if he were a goat he 
would have a partner, and maybe part- 
ners, in tin-can alley. Messrs. Griffith. 
Fairbanks and Hart and Miss Pickford 
announced that they would complete their 
contracts as rapidly as possible, and 
then proceed along the lines indicated 
in their new announcement. Mr. 

Chaplin announced that his contract 

had been fractured already — he 
might not make any more First 
National pictures. Miss Pickford, 
it might be added, was 


at the time seriously 
ill with influenza. She 
was compelled to 


suspend the making 
of “Daddy Longlegs” 
for four weeks, while 
regaining her health 
and strength. Her in- 
tention was to be- 
gin at once the 
production 
of “Pollyanna” un- 
der the direction 
of Syd_ Franklin 
without any wait 
between pictures, 
so that her three- 
picture contract 
with First National 
could be ended as 
soon as possible. 
As_ these lines 
are written no less 
* than four firms are 
openly making a 
drive to secure the 
releases of that al- 
(Continued on 
page 88) 
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ROM a certain little town in 
Fk Massachusetts two men went to 

the Civil War. Each of them had 
enjoyed the same educational advan- 
tages, and so far as anyone could 
judge, their prospects for success were 
equally good. 

One man accumulated a fortune. 
The other spent his last years almost 
entirely dependent upon his children 
for support. 


He‘ had hard luck,’’ the town ex- 
plained. He ‘never seemed to catch 
hold after the war.’’ 


But the other man did not “‘lose 
his grip.”’ He seemed to experience 
. > . << . ” 
no difficulty in catching hold’’ after 

the war. 


The difference in the two men was 
not a difference of capacity but a 
difference in decision. One man saw 
the after-the-war tide of expansion, 
trained himself for executive oppor- 
tunity, and so swam with the tide. 
The other man merely drifted. The 
history of these two men will be 
repeated in hundreds of thousands of 
lives in the next few months. 


After every war come the great 
successes — and great 
failures 


S your future worth half an hour’s 

serious thought? If it is, then take 
down a history of the United States. 
You will discover this unmistakable 
truth: 

Opportunity does not flow in a steady 
stream, like a river—it comes and goes 
in great tides. 





There was a high tide after the 


The story of two men who tought 
in the Civil War 


Civil War; and then came the panic 
of 1873. There was a high tide after 
the Spanish War; and then came the 
panic of 1907. 


There is a high tide now; and those 
who seize it need not fear what may 
happen when the tide recedes. The 
wisest men in this country are putting 
themselves now beyond the reach of 
fear—into the executive positions 
that are indispensable. 


Weak men go down in critical 
years— strong men 
grow stronger 


F you are in your twenties, or your 

thirties, or your early forties, there 
probably never will be another such 
critical year for you as this year, 1919. 

Looking back on it, ten years hence, 
you will say: ‘“‘That was the turning 
point.’’ 


Thousands of the wise and thought- 
ful men of this country have antici- 
pated the coming of this period and 
prepared for it. 


They have trained themselves for 
the positions which business cannot 
do without, thru the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Modern Business 
Course and Service. 

The Institute is the American insti- 
tution which has proved its power to lift 
men into the higher executive positions. 


These men have already decided 
to go forward 
MONG the 75,000 men enrolled 


in the Institute’s Course, 13,534 
are presidents of corporations; 2,826 
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are vice-presidents; 5,372 are 
taries; 2,652 treasurers; 11,260 
gers; 2,626 sales-managers; 
accountants. 


secre- 
mana- 
2,876 


Men like these, have proved the Insti- 
tutes power: E. R. Behrend,President 
of the Harnmermill Paper Co.; William 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Co. ,andscoresof others. 


Men, who have trained themselves 
to seize opportunity, will make these 
after-war years count tremendously. 


You, too, can make them count for 
you. 


Send for this book. There isa 
vision in it for you of 
your future 


O meet the needs of thoughtful men, the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute bas pub- 
lished a 112-page book ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business.’ It is free; the coupon will bring 
it to you. 

Send for your copy of ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’? now, while your mind is onit. You 
could not seize the chance that came after 
65 or 98. But it will be your fault if ten years 
from now you say: ‘‘I could have gone on to 
success with 75,000 others, and I did not even 
investigate. Fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
16 Astor Place New York City 
Send me‘ ‘Forging Ahéad in Business’’ 


FREE 





Name 


Business 


Address... 


Business 
NII ati tststlasobcndicaticstacaanmaeads : 
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The Charm of Beautifu | 
Finger Nails 


By as most women appreciate 
that good taste in shoes and mil- 
linery greatly enhances their ap- 
pearance, so do they realize that 
carefully manicured finger nails 
adds to their charm and appearance. 


“HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


will enable every woman to keep her 
finger nails in perfect condition, 
without an extravagance of time 
or money. 


Fifty Perfect Manicures for 
One Dollar 


The complete HYGLO Outfit (illustrated below) 
contains everything necessary for fifty perfect 
manicures. Included is a bottle of HYGLO Cuticle 
Remover and Nail Bleach, one jar each of HY- 
GLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink) and HYGLO Nail 
White, and one cake of HYGLO Nail Polish, 
together with flexible nail file, emery board, orange 
stick and cotton, 


The HYGLO Outfit at $1.00 or any 
of the individual HYGLO Prepara- 
tions at 25 cents each, are sold by 
drug and department stores, or will 
be mailed by us direct, if your dealer 
is not supplied. 


Trial HYGLO 
Outfit 10 cents 


Toenable you to try I1Y- 
GLO Nail Polish ( Powder) 
and HYGLO Cuticle Re- 
mover and Nail Bleach, 
we will mail you a small 
outfit, including emery 
board, orange stick and 
cotton, upon receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps 


GRAF BROS. 
Incorporated 
127W. 24thSt 
New York 


Established 1873 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 86) 


leged combination of the “Big Five.” 
A “press-hour” report, carried by a re- 
liable trade organ, declares unofficially 
that Griffith has signed with First Na- 
tional. Mr. Zukor represents his own 
great interests, the First National Men 
represent theirs. C. F. Zittell is cam- 
paigning in the interests of publisher 
Hearst. The dark equine is the new firm 
composed of Messrs. Abrams and Shul- 
berg, both former vice-presidents in the 
Zukor corporations, now ‘“‘on their own.” 
But some people say that in this one in- 
stance Abrams and Shulberg represent the 
astute Mr. Zukor 


upon an even century. There was a heated 
argument. Finally “Pathe” played his 
trump card. “It’s too much,” he ex- 
claimed; “seventy-five is enough; why, my 
temperature never got over a hundred!” 


AVING resurrected from the grave of 
“Intolerance” the entire Babyloniai 
epoch and added thereto so that he was 
able to release “The Fall of Babylon,” D 
W. Griffith has revived the modern story 
of that quadruple expansion photo-spec- 
tacle. It opened in Los Angeles as “The 
Mother and the Law,” the first title of 
“Intolerance” and 





who thus plays 
two hands in a 
four-handed game. 
However, we shall 
see. 


ORMA_ TAL- 
MADGE’S 
new leading man: 
Conway Tearle. 
Anticipating sev- 
eral thousand 
queries to the old 
A. M.: yes, he’s 
married—to Adele 
Rowland. 


BARLES 

MURRAY is 
off the screen. He’s 
going back to the 
stage where he 
Ollie Mack 
for years acted in 
vaudeville under 
the team name of 
Murray and Mack. 





the original idea 
‘which Griffith 
elaborated into 
the fou r-sided 
cinema story. New 
scenes were’ made 
with Mae Marsh 
and Bobby Har- 
ron, just as new 
ones were made 
for “The Fall of 
Babylon” with 
Constance Tal- 
madge and Elmer 
Clifton. Although 
it is not generally 
known, ‘‘The 
Mother and the 
Law” was begun 
more than four 
years ago, before 
Griffith had _ re- 
leased “The Birth 
of a Nation.’ 
When it was near- 
ly corpleted the 
producer con- 








HE latest 


screen newly- Texas Guinan’s. 


One of the nice triumphs of the month was 
A year ago Miss Guinan 


ceived the idea of 
“Intolerance” and 
the modern story 


Strauss- Peyton 





weds are Harry 
Beaumont and 
Hazel Daly. They 
were married in 
Los’ Angeles on 
January 15. Beau- 


became convinced that there was a place in 
pictures for a lady Bill Hart. She had a 
terrible time making producers believe it, 
though exhibitors and public seemed ready 
enough. However, she has put her ideas 
across at last— with the Frohman Amuse- 
ment Corporation—and is again in California 


became a part of 
it. 


EE MORAN 
had a fine idea. 
He thought he 











mont, now a Gold- 
wyn director 
bossed Hazel as 


| “Honey” and Bryant Washburn in the 
| “Skinner” series. 


Perhaps Hazel will be 
seen again on the screen. 


HERE was a novel shortage of femi- 
nine talent around the California pic- 
ture studios during the influenza epidemic. 
Many of the young women who had had 


| nursing experience before falling for the 
lure of 


the screen “cleaned up” during 
the prevalence of the disease as nurses 
were scarce at $10 a day. Ten a day 
every day is a heap better than five a day 
some days. 


PROPOS of the flu epidemic and its 

effect in Califilmia comes this gem 
of a story. Henry “Pathe” Lehrman, the 
comedy producer who is known for his 
eccentricities, was stricken with a mild 
attack of the disease.. He engaged a nurse 
at the prevailing tariff of ten simoleons 
per di‘m. She remained on the job for 
ten days. “Pathe,” fully recovered, prof- 
erred a check for $75. The nurse insisted 


with her own company and a contract for 
twenty stories of Western life. 


would build a 
comedy around 
the influenza epi- 
demic. He came through on the scenario; 
the filming progressed, and as a final fling 
Lee hit on the title, ““You’ve Got It.” The 
next day Lee felt queer. He went home 
and to bed. He had it. 


AT a two-year absence from the 
screen, Owen Moore, husband of Mary 
Pickford, has resumed activities. He has 
been engaged by Goldwyn to play the lead- 
ing role in an Alaskan story by Rex Beach, 
the title of which is ‘The Crimson Gar- 
denia.”” Owen’s last work was with Fa- 
mous Players in “Rolling Stones.” 


EWEL CARMEN, the star-eyed god- 
J dess of some excellent Fox film ve- 
hicles, is said to have forsaken the screen 
forever and taken up a domestic career 
in New York. 

OM HOLDING, who played opposite 
Pauline Frederick in “The Eternal 
City,” which marked that noted actress’ 
screen debut, is back as Miss Frederick’s 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 
vis-a-vis in “One Week of Life,” which is 
in course of construction at the Goldwyn 
studio, Culver City. 


AVID BUTLER who made such an 

excellent entrance to filmland as 
“Baby,” the big French boy in Criffith’s 
“The Greatest Thing in Life” is Olive 
Thomas’ new leading man. He will be 
seen Tom Carey in “Upstairs and 
Down” the Hattons’ famous stage comedy, 
a part which he created on the stage when | 
the play was first produced in Los An- 
geles. It will also be Miss Thomas’ first 
appearance on other than the Triangle 
program as she has been acquired by My- 
ron Selznick, son of L. J., who has emu- 
lated his father by going into the produc- 
ing business himself. Charles Giblyn is 
the director, also the director general and 
vice president of the company. 


as 

















Apeda 


Captain Jean Van Hoegaerdann—also know n 
as John Sunderland—who was recently 
arrested by the Chicago police on an alleged 
check irregularity. Van Hoegaerdann, who 
was a Belgian aviator of distinction, married 
Claire Whitney not long ago. He played 
with Clara Kimball Young in “Shirley 
Kaye,” and with William Faversham 
“The Silver King.” 


in 


CERTAIN finesse not existent in 

other lines of business is occasionally 
exhibited in the various branches of the 
film industry. For instance, when it comes 
to severing business relations. Some such 
subtlety was evidenced recently by the 
management of the Fox company in 
breaking off the entente with Henry 
“Pathe” Lehrman, erstwhile chief of the 
comedy division.  Lehrman’s name _ has 
been as prominent on the comedy films he 
produced as that of Mr. Fox, his backer 
and patron. It was also fully as obvious 
on the various signs on the exterior of the 
studio in Hollywood. Well, so the story 
goes, there had been trouble about the 
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million dishes daily. 
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Now there are three Puffed Grains, each 
And happy children are now getting about two 


He Shot the Gun 


And Found that He Had the 
Greatest Wheat Food in Existence 


Prof. A. P. Anderson knew that 
each wheat kernel contained some 
125 million food cells. 

He knew that each 


cell con- 
tained a trifle of moisture. 
So he said, “I will turn that 


moisture to steam, then explode 
it. Thus I will burst every food 
cell so digestion can instantly act.” 


It Took Years 
But He Did It 


He finally solved the problem by 
sealing the grains in huge guns. 
Then he revolved the guns for 
one hour in 550 degrees of heat. 

When he shot the guns every 
food cell exploded. About 125 
million steam explosions occurred 
in every kernel. 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The grains came out shaped as 
they grew, but puffed to bubbles, 
eight times normal size. 

The fearful heat created 
toasted nut flavor. 

The explosions created flimsy 
morsels, which melted away at a 
touch. 

He had what is_ recognized 
everywhere now as the most deli- 
cious wheat food in the world. 


a 


But above all it was a whole 
grain made wholly digestible. 


Every food cell was broken, and 
that never before was done. 

He applied the same method to 
rice. Then to pellets of hominy, 
and created Corn Puffs. 
with 


its own 


Don’t let your children miss their share. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 








Puffed Wheat 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c— Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 

















The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (3034) 
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HOW TO 
SAVE FOOD 


American women have worked 
wonders by their whole-hearted 
co-operation with the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


Tavlor 


Oven Thermometers 


will enable every family to do just 
a little ‘‘bit’’ more by doing away 
with spoiling any food in the 
baking. 

This Taylor enables you to control and 
maintain just the proper baking heat for 
each different article. 


For sale by all dealers, $1.75. Ask for 
the Taylor Oven Book, full of pointers on 
scientific baking. 


Viveebeneels 


Lo) 
ND shes 
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Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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7 YCC)7 1Q V1 S aakes electrical appliances easier to use 


* ee. 7 “ with or without hght. At yourdealer’s 

“ACE POW DER. FOR $350 

' : $1.25Each WV 
Gives that subtle charm to . 





§ only b 
skin and complexion that at- gi pontine 
tracts and captivates. All tints 50 ELECTRIC 
cents (double quantity) at all toilet MFG. CO 
counters, or 4 cents for miniature . - 
box Chicago 


“The Freeman Perfume Co. New York 


San Francisco 
Dept. tor Cincinnati, O. 
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A Cough is a social blunder. It shows lack of 
consideration for others. There is no excuse for 
it. For coughing is unnecessary. S-B Cough 
Drops relieve it. Pure. Nodrugs. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


| Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Famous since 1847 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 

excessive cost of the comedies and unable 
lO arrive at an agreement, General Man- 
ager Winnie Sheehan, then present in Los 
Angeles, decided to amputate Lehrman 
irom the company exchequer. But Shee- 
han is a diplomat. Nothing like the crude 
ordinary ‘firing’ for him. He was in 
New York politics too long for that. He 
just gave an order to the head painter one 
evening and when Lehrman arrived at the 
studio the next morning he discovered that 
his name had been painted out wherever 
it had existed before—his resignation had 
been accepted! Being a comedy producer, 
Lehrman immediately took advantage of 
the situation by hiring another studio and 
starting a comedy around it—the situation, 
of course. 


HERE seems to be a mixup over the 

prospective services of Charlie Ray 
that may lead to interesting eventualities. 
Charley’s contract for two years with 
Thos. H. Ince expires the middle of the 
coming summer. Mr. Ince has an option 
for another year’s services, but Ray is 
said to have signed a new contract with 
Harry Garson, manager of the Clara Kim- 
ball Young company, to begin at the ter- 
mination of his present agreement. 


F pnee RUBENS makes her first ap- 
pearance as a sure-enough star in 
“Diane of the Green Van” from the novel 
of that name by Leona Dalrymple. It 
was a $10,000 prize novel. Miss Rubens’ 
pictures will be marketed by the new Rob- 
ertson-Cole company and the productions 
will be made by the Brunton studio. In 
her first picture Miss Rubens has the sup- 
port of such well known players as Nigel 
Barrie, Jamar Johnston, Harry Van Meter 
and Josephine Crowell. Mr. Barrie is just 
out of the Canadian Royal Flying Corps 
in which he served for eighteen months. 
Wallace Worsley is Miss Rubens’ director. 


HERE is a ‘new face in filmland, a 
tiny one as yet but it may soon be 
seen on the screen. The mother is beau- 
tiful Florence Vidor, long a favorite in 
Lasky pictures and the father King Vidor, 
one of the coming young directors in the 
independent field. Oh yes, it’s a girl and 
it arrived about Christmas time. 


ALLACE MACDONALD, late of the 
Canadian Artillery, is another re- 
turned warrior who has doffed the uniform 
for whatever the director suggests. He is 
playing cppesite Mae Marsh in a new 


| Goldwyn production which has to do with 


stage life. MacDonald celebrated his first 
film engagement by participating in an 
2zutomobile accident on a Los Angeles cor- 
ner. Attempting to swerve from the path 
of a delivery motor truck, he collided 
with it instead, the impact causing him to 
lose control of his machine. Inasmuch as 
neither party was injured, the spectacle of 
pies, onions, potatoes, eggs, and other 
species of fruit and vegetables strewing 
the street was good enough for a scene for 
any comedy. 


FTER having served for some months 
as a collaborator at the fun atelier of 
Charlie Chaplin, Carter DeHaven has en- 
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( Continued ) | 


tered the business on his own. Assisted 
by his wife, Flora Parker DeHaven, he 
will make comedies for Robertson-Cole 
distribution. 


EXAS GUINAN’S western pictures— 

a series which has been impending | 
ever since her Triangle ‘“Gunwoman’” | 
showed her vividly as a real female Bill 
Hart—are to come into being through the 
efforts of the Frohman Amusement com- 
pany. President William L. Sherrill has 
signed a long-term contract with Miss 
Guinan, and has gone to the Coast to es- 
tablish her company. She will make 
twenty two-reelers, according to present | 
plans—rapid, actionful stories of wesiern | 
days with a woman instead of a man as | 
the brilliant certerpiece. The full per- 
sonnel of her company will be announced 
later. 


HEELER OAKMAN landed in New 

York recently after seven months in | 
France as a member of Captain Peter B. 
Kyne’s battery of the California “Griz- 
zlies.”” Oakman will be back among them 
in Hollywood, soon. 


T is said Alma Lockwood, widow of 

Harold Lockwood, will contest the will! 
left by the picture star, which gave $45,000 
each to his mother, his small son, and a 
friend, Miss Gladys W. Lyle of Los An- 
geles. 


RANCES MARION, Mary Pickford’s 

scenario writer, who went to France on 
a special commission for the Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Public Information, 
was married in Paris to Chaplain Fred 
Thomson of the 143rd Field Artillery of | 
which Mary Pickford was honorary col- | 
onel and godmother. The romance be- 
gan with their meeting at Camp Kear- 
ney, Calif., where Miss Pickford intro- 
duced them. 


ARIE DORO, who has not been ac- 

tive lately in either the spokies or 
the pastels. finally decided to cast her lot 
with the latter. Herbert Brenon it is who 
signed her for a series of photoplavs to be 
made in England. At this writing they are 
still on this side, pending passports. 


N his new western, “Breed of Men,” the 

fictionization of which appears in this 
issue of PuHotopray, Bill Hart staged a 
fight with some honest-to-goodness rough- 
necks, and chose as his particular oppo- 
nent the toughest one of the bunch. They 
framed it so that when Bill said “Go” the 
r. n. would fall to the ground after receiv- 
ing the upper-cut. Well, Bill yelled “Go” 
at the proper time. The big fellow kept 
right on fighting and dodging. Bill tried 
it again, louder. The third time he didn’t 
waste any words, simply pasted him “one” 
that really knocked him out. “Why 
didn’t he stop when I said ‘Go’?” Bill 
asked one of the gang. “Aw,” returned 
the rough guy, “he’s deaf; he couldn’t 
hear a word you said.” 


HOMAS A. WISE, one of the “le- 
gitimate’s” foremost comedians, is 
making a picturization of “Mr. P. T. Bar- 
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~ Carnation Milk will be ‘Home 
Sweet Home’’ for Miss 
Clayton while she is abroad 


bs ARGUERITE CLAYTON, the talented and beautiful 

star of the Eclipse Producing Company, will spend the 
year being photoplayed throughout the war-ridden sections of 
France and Belgium. And Miss Clayton just knows she is going 
to be homesick. But, she says, she will have one touch of home 
with her wherever she may roam. She packed several cans of 
Carnation Milk in her trunk for her trip abroad, and when she 
reaches the other side she will certainly shop for her favorite 
standby, which she uses for her coffee as well as for making the 
dishes and desserts of which she is proud.” 


Carnation Milk is just cows’ milk, rich, sweet and pure—eva- 
porated to the consistency of cream, hermetically sealed and 
sterilized. It keeps till opened in any climate, and stays 
sweet” for several days thereafter, in a cool place 
or in the refrigerator. It is the only milk supply 
needed for your home. Reduce its richness 

with pure water for cooking; use it undiluted 
for coffee. 






Free Recipe Book for Photoplay Readers 


A postal card request from any reader of Photoplay 
will bring, free, a booklet telling the story of Carnation 
Milk, with a hundred choice, tested recipes. Write 
for it today. Address Carnation Milk Products Co., 
484 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


Remember-—Your Grocer has Carnation 
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ey, 
Tom!” 





Me 


O you remember when’ Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything hidden so carefully 
so that Aunt Polly couldn’t find out? 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning— 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he thought 
he was safe. But alas, alack, and 
black instead of white! 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn — but you will want to cry as you laugh 
For behind the joy of youthis the reality of life 
the philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels— Boys’ Stories — 
Humor — Essays — Travel — History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, 
so that we had not time to see that his style was 
sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crowds 
— we hung on his every word — we smiled, ready to 
laugh at his least word. But now he is gone — yes, 
— he’s the familiar friend — but he has joined the 
immortals. More than Whitman—than Longfellow, 
than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving — he stands for 
America — with the great of the earth—the Homer 
of this land—a prince of men—a king among 
dreamers — a child among children. 


Low-Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain 
and he 


alas, he used 


knew what hard times meant 

wanted everyone in America to own a 
set of his books. So one of 
the last things he asked was 
that we make a set at so low a 
price that everyone might own 


editions. Don’t make editions 
to sell for $200 and $300 and 
$1,000. Make good books, books 
good to look at and easy to 
read, and make their price 
low.” So we have made this set. 
And up to now we have beén 
able to sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make it impos- 
sible to continue this sale of 
Mark Twain at a low price. 
New editions will cost very 
much more than this Author’s 
National Edition. A few months 
ago we had to raise the price a 
little. That raise in price was 
a very small one. It does not 
matter if you missed it. But 
now the price must go up again. 
You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon 
now. If you want a set at a 
popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be with- 
drawn and then you will pay 
considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 


sight. There will never again 
be a set of Mark Twain at the 
present price. Now is your op- 
portunity to save money. Now 

not tomorrow —is the time to 
send Mark Twain 


the coupon to get 


Harper & Brothers 








Established 1817 NEW YORK 
Tritt ree 
Harper & Brothers, Photo, 4-19 
18 Franklin Square, New York 
send me, all charges prepaid, a s { Mark 
mes, illustrated, bound i idsume green cloth 
gold, with trimmed edge lf tistactory | rn 
at your expense. Otherwise | will send you §2 wit lay nl § 
a month for nths, thus getting the benefit of y 
I \ | PRPPITITIITITITIITITTLI TIT TiTiTliritiiirrie ire 
ADDRESS. .ccccccccccccccccccscecsscccctoccccoccccscscteecccecce 
CICCUPATION cccccccccecceeeeceeeteeeseeecsesesseessesetertesess 
For our beautiful red half leather edition change terms to $1.50 at 
once and $4.20 a month for only twelve months 
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HE world has learned, rather sadly, 

that the sweet smiles and histrionic 
handshakes of diplomats do not always 
mean peace. By the same token, the 
“flash” of the film star doesn’t always 
mean prosperity. I’m told that a dusky- 
eyed beauty in California—not a new- 
found chicken, but a celebrated film-star 
whose name means a houseful from Fort- 
lund to Portland—is in reality far from 
enjoying the present financial assurance 
that her vears of toil, her reputation and 
her luxurious surroundings casually indi- 
cate. leople who ought to know say that 
much of this lady’s splendid jewelry has 
gene the security route since Christmas, 
while her manager is ardently quarreling— 
and as ardently, anon, threatening to come 
into amicable agreement—with those who 
direct the affairs of her picture corporation 
from Manhattan island. 


EORGE M. COHAN decided he didn’t 

have half enough to do, what with 
superintending the production of a new 
play, co-operating with his partner Sam 
Harris in their string of productions, and 
turning out popular songs on the side. So 
he assumed the leading role, at the well- 
known moment’s notice, of his own play, 
“A Prince There Was.” Robert Hilliard 
had the part originally but his portrayal 
was not to his own or the public’s liking. 
Cohan’s—is. 


B. WARNER has been signed for a 
«series of eight pictures under Hamp- 


ton. He will work at the Brunton studios. 


(The last line is, we agree, more or less 
familiar. ) 


ORD has come from Mary Moore, 

the only sister of the Moore boys. 
She is a war-worker now; and at this writ- 
ing is in Glasgow, Scotland, awaiting 
further orders. 


OHN MASON, one of the best known 


American actors, died at Stamford. 
Connecticut, January 12. Mason had a 
long and distinguished career on the 


speaking stage. In pictures, he appeared 
for Famous Players in “Jim the Penman.” 
For Graphic, he was co-starred with Anna 
Luther in “Moral Suicide.” 


HELLEY HULL was another pneu- 

monia victim. He died in New York 
January 14, after completing his engage- 
ment in “Under Orders,” in which he ap- 
peared with Effie Shannon. Hull, one of 
the most promising young actors on the 
New York stage, was a brother of Henry 
Hull, who has appeared on the screen, 
notably in “Little Women.” 


HILE Cecil B. DeMille was in New 
York recently, Edgar Selwyn told 
him a big idea he had in mind for a stage- 


play. CB persuaded Selwyn that his story 
would be much more suitable for the 
screen. Result: Selwyn went to Cali- 


fornia with DeMille to work out the de- 
tails of the scenario. The playwright did 
not long absent himself from his duties in 
New York, however: he is back there now. 





one. He said, “Don’t make fine | 





The last of the edition is in | 





DO not feel, nor ever felt 
That this my own, my native pelt 
My coy, cutaneous carapace 
Is cluttered up with charm 
grace; 
In fact, I think the following thunk: 


and 


Some higher fate, I’m told, decides 
What animules shall wear in hides, 
The silver fox has flossy fur 

That sells at many thousand per, 
The sable gets a toney skin 

That takes some husband for his tin. 


Has got a hide that costs a roll, 
But what have I? A measly pelt 
That isn’t worth an ounce of gelt, 
I would not wear it, were it not 
The only hide what I have got. 


And yet I’m told that women wear 
My hide for coats most everywhere, 
My awful looking epiderm’ 

Is quite the thing this winter term— 
I wish you’d tell me why they do, 

I cannot dope it out, can you? 


eA Muskrat Speaks 


~ By 
: J. P. McEvoy 


The doggone thing looks pretty punk. 


The mole, the dark and devious mole, 


pin 
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The Shadow Stage | 


(Continued from page 69) 
“THE GREAT ROMANCE”—Metro 


The last feature which the late Harold 


Lockwood completed derives almost its en- | 


tire charm from his own pleasing personality 


and innate adaptability to romantic roles. | 
The story, a thin one and old-fashioned at | 


that, is reminiscent of the mythical kingdoms 
of George Barr McCutcheon and what hap- 
pened therein. Mr. Lockwood plays Rupert 
Danza, heir-apparent of the unheard-of king- 
dom of Rugaria, who, when called upon to 
leave an American college and return to his 
uninteresting country to take up its politics, 


doesn’t feel at all inclined to do so until he | 
learns that hopelessly embroiled in the | 


muddle is Althea Hanway, the girl. Then he 
goes, with speed and ultimate effect, though 
the righting and the winning and the settling 
are not all done until many a knuckle has 
been skinned and many a head grazed by 
flying bullets. Mr. Lockwood is himself, and 
sufficient, and the girl is played with grace 
and distinction by Rubye de Remer. 


THE LIGHT—Fox 


Basically, this is the best story Theda Bara 
has had in a year. It is another vampire tale 
when it reaches the screen, but, one feels, this 
is the fault of the production rather than of 
the tale itself. Blanchette Dumond, happily 
known as “the wickedest woman in Paris,” 
doesn’t find her wanted chance to serve in the 
mercy services of the great war. Chiefly be- 
cause her reputation is against her, and the 
workers think that besides, her interest is 


mainly curiosity. But with the true Gallic | 


passion for heroic devotions, Blanchette finds 
an artist who had once admired her, now re- 
turning blinded, and through her devotion to 
him comes redemption, even though she has 
to kill an intruder to insure peace to her 
home. Her financial friend, smitten in the 
same blast of exalted altruism, reports to the 
police that he killed the interloping Apache, 
and then goes his way. This story, written 
originally by Luther Reed, was capable of an 
idyllic treatment which would have lifted it 
above sordidness and made it a genuine study 
in psychology, but the idea in the Fox treat- 
ment seemed to be to make it a typically 
mawkish melodrama of soiled sentiment. 


And it is. Eugene Ormonde as Chabin, the | 


financially fertunate admirer of suffering 
Blanchette, gets especially undeserved treat- 
ment by the wench to whom he so graciously 


contributes. This is possibly the best per- | 


formance of the play. 


WHO CARES ? — Select 


Credit for the values of this hour in 


projection may be divided between Walter | 


Edwards, the director, and Cosmo Hamilton, 


the author, with the balance falling in Ed- | 
wards’ favor. The story is a pleasing and | 


human one, but Edwards’ perfect treatment 
and adroit handling in every situation form 
the keynote of. the picture’s success. The 
subject is the sub-deb mind, that fearful and 
sometimes wonderful cavern of fantastic 
ideas. Joan Ludlow, the sub-deb, is em- 
balmed alive in a lonely house with her 
grandparents, who do not follow the gencral! 
truth that people grow better as they grow 
older. Joan runs away fom her prison, and 
marries Martin Grey—not to be a wife, but 
to gain her freedom. She refuses both the 
physical and moral obligations of matrimony, 
and spends her silly time with one Gilbert 
Palgrave, a married gentleman whose inclina- 
tions are as fancy as his name. Martin Grey, 
meanwhile, is pursued by a young person of 
the varieties, and the climax of general. reali- 
zation, reunion, happiness and one thing an- 
other is only brought about by a moment of 
lunacy on the part of Palgrave. The final 
situation—Palgrave’s burst of asylum pass‘on 
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WALLACE REID 


Famous Movie Star 
favors the 


WILSON “W” 
LABEL 


Wallace Reid, expert in so 
many lines of sport, has a 
decided preference for Wilson 
sport equipment. 

Many other noted movie stars 
are equally particular—equally 
insistent upon the “W” label. 
In practically every major sport, 
Wilson goods have been adopt- 


edas “standard” and “official.” 


Wilson Sporting Goods 


The Wilson line includes equipment and apparel for baseball, 


basketball, football, soccer, tennis, golf, gymnasium and _ track. 
Wilson Sporting Goods are on sale everywhere. The leading 


dealer in your community is our distributor. 


The Wilson Athletic Library 


We publish a series of authorative books on the various athletic sports and 
games. ‘How to Put,” “How to Approach,” “How to Drive,” by P. A. 
Vaile. ‘Beginners Tennis, 7% by Eleanore Tennant. “Basketball, , “4 Lieut. 
E. D. Angell. “Swimming” and “Water Polo,” by Frank J. Sullivan. 
“Football,” for player and coach, by John R. Richards. Above books, 25¢ each. 


The new Wilson Sporting Goods Catalog mailed free upon request. 
For above books write Chicago address. 





701-733 Eastern Headquarters: 
25 West 45th 
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Graceful and Charming? 


freedom from self-consciousness. 
bon her arms. 











Yes, her assurance of per- 
fect grooming gives her 
She is not embarrassed by disfiguring hair 
Modesty demands that every woman remove superflous hair, and 
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Pa? gee =m The Famous French Depilatory Powder 


Ya, ‘ = nied 
8 It Giassives the hair i in roti minutes. When it is washed 





= rather than stimulate it. 50c and $1.00 at drug and 


we 


a price. 75c and $1.50 in Canada. 
c>.», HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 223 Washington St. ,N.Y. 
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~~ the skin is smooth and white. “Repeated ap- 
 gileions reduce the vitality of the after-gre wth 


department stores—or will mail direct on recé pt of 
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( Continued ) 


Marguerite 
Clayton 
World Film Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN | 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing toine stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


the SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U Ss. 
stamps, and we will send Hermo ‘*HAIR-I USTR, and the 
Hermo Booklet, ‘‘Guide to Beauty,'’ prepaid, uler | 
cover, at once Use it five days and if not enti her's satista - 
tory, return what is left, ar d we w od R EFUND YOUR 
MONEY IN FULL... Onceyor use Her “HAIR LUSTR 
you will never be without it. SE. Yyol RO; MERTODA 


HERMO co., os E. are St. , Dept. M4, » CNCAGO 





$1 size three times quantity of 50c size. 
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Itch for a Pencil? 


Fr 
I you the mak ing of a great cartoonist, 
not have to be a genius. If you have 
drawing and develop it intelligently there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 9 
_ Throug ch the Fed ral Course in Applied Cartoon- \ 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help y 1X 
succeed, Among the se men are Clare Briggs, J.T. ¥ 
McCutcheon, § Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. Thes \ 
show you by examples how they began and 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” 
This interesting book c 
members of the Fede: 
Course in detail. Wr: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
948 Warner Bidy 


Youd 


a liking fo 


your hand it« hes for a pencil you may have in \ 
rv 


what were 


Free 
mtains studio pictures of the 
il Staff and describes the Fede ral 
te now tor your free copy to: 
APPLIED CARTOONING 


Minneapolis, Mira. 
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/ > ReduceYour Flesh 


a Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


ReducingRubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead- 


» ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust She, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Spiess Bide.. ) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St., 3rd Pm East ) 






































Every 


-is not very convincing nor very well done, 
but the unfolding of Joan is gradual, whimsi- 
cal, alternatingly grave and gay. It is a part 
perfectly suited to Constance Talmadge, and 
we may say that it is so suited because Mr. 
Edwards appears to understand Miss Tal- 
madge better than any director she has ever 
had. Harrison Ford, as Grey, is a delight. 
The surroundings of this story are far above 
the average, both in sumptuousness and taste, 
and the human equipment includes the highly 
ornamental Claire Anderson, as Toodles, the 
young woman who: stands on her reasons for 
being in the show business. 

THE DUB—Paramount 

If you think that a young man cast into the 
whirlpool of a rapid and not altogether prob- 
able adventure has nothing to do except be 
the author’s puppet, glimpse this extrava- 
ganza and realize that you’re wrong. Wal- 
lace Reid makes a real character—whimsical, 
laughable, believable—out of the annoyer of 
a pair of real-estate sharks, and gives him 
a dogged and altogether American spirit of 
persistence which completely overrides the 
mere physical performances with which the 
piece is crowded, James Cruze manifests his 
very best direction here, too, and had the 
titles matched the Reid-Cruze efforts through- 
out, the result would have been a melodra- 
matic farce which might be held up as a 
marker for its kind. At that, not a few of 
the titles were highly apropos. Nina Byron 
is an adorable little foil for the doughty hero, 
and Raymond Hatton, visible at any length 
only in the last reel, contributes a burlesque 
and excitable old man who not only has the 
audience in roars, but who evidently—watch 
the screen closely and you'll get this—came 
near breaking up all his fellow-players as well. 


ROMANCE 
There is 


AND RINGS — Paramount 


a certain sameness in the Drew 
plot, brought about, of course, by the fact 
thst each photoplay shows the tribulations 
and humors of the same pair of married 
lovers. Here we start with Henry and Polly 
at the altar—and Henry forgetting the wed-. 
ding ring. The best man persuades his wife, 
much against her superstitions, to loan hers 
for the moment; and afterwards, Polly firmly 
refuses to accept the bad luck that would be 
brought by removing her wedding ring for 
anyone’s inspection elsewhere than on her 
h'rd left-hand finger. These complications 
rovide a pleasant but not very exciting plot, 
and the diversion runs at even tempo to its 
cenoument. The titles are, in the main, good, 
ind the Drew dispensation of domestic phi- 
losophy is as always. 


THE GOLD CURE -- Metro 


This depends principally for its undoubted 
laugh-drawing qualitics on half-portion Viola 
Dana in double-portion male attire. Thus 
accoutred she resembles a Pekingese in a bull- 
dog’s collar. As the livest girl in the deadest 
community she scatters tacks on the road to 
arrest the progress of interesting motorists— 
and draws, as her first puncture, a family of 
Ethiopians. However, perseverance has con- 
quered many things, and she finally ambushes 
her hero with the tack mine, even though she 
zives him a trifle of broken legs while doing 
it. But a detective plays villain, alleging that 
he has been following the young fellow, whom 
he had orders to incarcerate in an inebriate’s 
refuge for the administration of the gold cure. 
Feeling that there is a mix-up the redoubt- 
ible Annice (Miss Dana) equips herself in a 
misfit that makes her look like Charles Chap- 
lin in a pensive moment, and hies her to the 
sanitarium and her quixotic adventures. This 
was the last picture (I believe) turned out by 
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the late John Collins, and it should he espe- 
cially welcome to Miss Dana’s large following 
for the entirely new angle at which it pre- 
sents the diminutive star. As a plausible story 
it is negligible; as an hour of many smiles 
and some laughs it is A-1. 


RESTLESS SOULS — Triangle 


Another Cosmo Hamilton story, dealing 
with a subject which is a vast favorite with 
the shallower level of film patronage—and 
also, to a certain extent, a favorite subject of 
the author's: the hypocrisy of society. No 
one will gainsay that people are hypocritical, 
dishonest and mean in society as well as out 
of it, but it does seem a bit artificial to draw 
the line of virtue exactly where salaries end 
and wages begin. The best part of the fea- 
ture is its cast and production. The former 
is practically perfect. With Alma Rubens as 
the star, there appear former director Jack 
Conway, Harvey Clarke, J. Barney Sherry 
and Eugene Burr—actors all. 


THE HOLLOW OF HER HAND— 
Select 


A melodrama which begins as a mystery, 
and ends with the movie justification of a 
murderess. A movie murderess, you know, 
has only one justification: she killed him to 
protect her honor. In its opening two reels 
the picture does lay out and display an inter- 
esting problem: what will happen to one of 
two women, or to them both, when one of 
the women, acting as her own detective, has 
taken into her house as a companion the 
damsel who killed her husband? Well, noth- 
ing much happens. A high-priced detective 
finally announces his wrong information— 
the widow killed deceased. Then, to save the 
woman who had been trying to trap her, the 
girl confesses. The latter and ought-to-be- 
strongest part of the play does not rise to the 
strength demanded by the original situation. 
Alice Brady plays Hetty Castleton, the girl 
who killed, and the cast also includes Myrtle 
Stedman, who has not been seen on the screen 
for many months. 


FIGHTING ROOSEVELTS — 
McClure 


THE 


Here is a photoplay worthy the subject. 
That's a big thing to say about a picture 
dealing with Theodore Roosevelt. Columns 
of criticism cannot convey more concentrated 
praise. 

However, the makers began right. They 
engaged neither hack scenariosts nor musty 
historians to compose their film play, but 
Porter Emerson Browne and Charles Han- 
son Towne—the one a practical writing man 
of the stage, the other an all-around topical 
reporter, publicist and magazine editor. 
Their collaboration has been well-nigh per- 
fect. Eschewing the better-known spectacu 
lar episodes in the Colonel’s life—the grand 
moments of public parade, the almost-impc- 
rial hunt in Africa, and the South American 
explorations—they have composed a rolling 
record of the Colonel’s characteristic but 
less-known humanities, beginning in very 
early childhood, and concluding, mostly with 
real news-pictorial flashes, of the ex-presi- 
dent’s vigorous championship of national 
security and honor in the last years of his 
life. Thus there are four different Theodore 
Roosevelts beside the moving imeges of the 
real man. The first is a tiny bit of a baby 
boy, the second a gawky kid, then the 
Roosevelt. of early ones pristine politi- 
cal accomplishment and Western develop- 
ment, and finally the soldier and President of 
the United States. Of all these the young 
man Roosevelt is most perfect in cliaracter, 








The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


deportment, and general appearance as pho- 
tographs show the Theodore Roosevelt of 
his legislatorial and plains days. But the 
later Roosevelt is very good, too. That 
actor had a much harder task—the replica- 
tion of a man minutely familiar to 100,000,- 


cco people. The cast is not given. Space 
forbids any detailed recollection of the 
scenes, but I cannot close this approbation 


without a word of the most genuine admira- 
tion for the captionry throughout. This is 
nandled superbly—without cheap sentiment 
always, yet these titles are redolent of power, 
simplicity and force. Don’t miss this pho- 
toplay. 

IN BRIEF: 

“Cheating Cheaters” (Select). Clara Kim- 
ball Young, in a rapidly moving version of 
Max Marcin’s bewildering maze of crooks 
and secret service agents. Fred Burton, 
Frank Campeau, Tully Marshall, Nick Du- 
naew, Jess Singleton and Mayme Kelso make 
the scroll vivid with genuine character. 

“Day Dreams” (Goldwyn). 
silly story, by Cosmo Hamilton. The art 
director is the real star. He and Director 
Badger have done much to make this trifle 


A positively 


possible. Add piquant and _ complaisant 
Madge Kennedy, and you have the trio that 
gets it over. 


“Under the Top” (Artcraft). Why is it so 
difficult to get a real play for Fred Stone? 
Is Stone himself at fault, or have his pro- 
ducers blundered by insisting that each nar- 
rative be a potpourri of all the stunts under 
the sun? A dreary tale, in spite of fast 
and abundant action and good clowning. 

“His Parisian Wife” (Artcraft). 
is not the only sinner in equipping a great 
personality like Farrar with mean material. 
This play for the brilliant and beautiful 
Elsie Ferguson, false in its suppositions, 
more or less absurd in its provincial charac- 
terizations, trumps any misfit of Geraldine. 





Goldwyn | 


Emile Chautard’s knowledge of New Eng- | 


land and New England people is about on 


a par with my knowledge of The Depart- 


ment of the Loire. 

“Venus in the East” (Paramount). A 
rapid-fire entertainment with Bryant Wash- 
burn, filmed from a popular magazine story. 
A story not brilliant nor outrageously clever, 
but amusing. Director Donald Crisp seems 
more to be praised than author Wallace Ir- 
win. 

“Out of the Shadow” (Paramount). Hor- 
nung’s powerful story, “The Shadow of the 
Rope,” debauched in a scenario. It’s mighty 
poor stuff, compared with the novel. Pauline 
Frederick is the centerpiece. 

“For Freedom” (Fox). William Farnum in 


a graphic though more or less conventional | 


account of a wrongly imprisoned man’s re- 
demption through the great war. 

“Who Will Marry Me?” (Bluebird-Uni 
versal). Carmel Meyers, in a story of New 
York’s little Italy, ably directed by Paul 
Powell. 

“In for Thirty Days” (Metro). A really 
funny story, based on the Southern laws 
which permit employment of convicted of- 
fenders. Mae Allison is the star, and Luther 
Reed the author. 


Bes Your Pardon! 


Last month this department inadvertently 
remarked that William Faversham played in 
the earlier film version of “The Squaw Man.” 
Mr. Faversham did not appear in any 
“Squaw Man” picture, but only in the stage 
production of the same play. We hope that 
both Mr. Faversham and Mr. Squaw Man 


will accept our apologies. 
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The Greatest Payer 


That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Took in $10,000.00 
“Have had our machine over 3 
years and have takenin more than 
$10,000 on pop corn and peanuts.” 
Bloominton, Lll., Pop. 26,850. 


Bought Him a Car 
‘Profits derived from Butter- 
Kist machine first 12 months paid 
for machine and bought me a 
$1,200 automobile besides.’’ 
Electra, Tex., Pop. 640. 
Paid for Itself 
‘Paid for machine out of profits 
in less than year.” 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Pop. 3,874. 


Increased Other Sales 97°6 

*“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- 
Kist Pop corn and peanuts first 
year and it increased my sale of 
magazines 97°.’ 

Evansville, Ind., Pop. 76,078 

Used and praised by Confection- 
ers, Druggists, Theatres, Variet) 
Stores, Grocers, Bakeries, Res- 
taurants, Stationers, Department 
Stores, Cigar Stores, Billiard Par- 
lors, Florists, Commissaries, ete., 
in cities and towns of all sizes 
from 400 population up to the 
largest. 


known ? 





Kist sales as thousands have done. 


gating. Don’t think you have to be 


machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way it draws trade to you. 


Valuable ™@&, 


This coupon has started many a business man on 
the road to new profits. 

Each read an advertisement like this and had 
the good horse-sense to know that it doesn’t cost 
anything but a postage stamp to investigate, 

If this machine pays big profits in_ towns of 300 
and 400 population as well as in the largest cities, 
then no man in business can afford to ignore it. 
Mail the coupon now for full facts and amazing 
success records. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


776-789 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


~ 


Do you realize that America is now on the threshold 
of the greatest business activity this country has ever 
Every day we are getting letters from Drug- 
gists, Confectioners, Grocers, Bakers, Department and 
Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand 
the enormous trade let loose by the ending of the war. 

What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will 
you start right here and now by sending for our wonderful 
Butter-Kist book and see the sales records and photographic 
proof of the hundreds and thousands of stores and theatres that 


are earning from $60 to_$250 clear profit 
MORE from a little waste_floor space 26 by 32 inches? 


Pays 4 Ways—Look! 


1—Motion makes people stop and look. 
2—Coaxing fragrance makes.them buy. 
3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 
4—Stimulates all store sales or theatre attendance. 





Pop Corn Machine 


Our easy payment plan gives every buyer a chance to pay right out of his Butter- 
So don’t let anything prevent you from investi- 
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per month AND- 


located in a busy center to make this 





| For Proofs, Photos and Prices 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
776-789 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist 
book “America’s New Industry” with photos, sales 
records, and estimate of how much I can make with your 
machine. 


| Name 





Business . 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ustr-ite them 


You can begin today to have the charming 
nails you have often admired on others, 
polished, rounded, with a firm, smooth edge 
of cuticle that has been trained, not cut or 
removed with injurious acids. 


‘*The Better Way to Manicure’’ 


lets you 
into the secret. Your copy of this helpful 
book, with sufficient Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice to 
soften and train your cuticle, will be sent free 
on request. 

Two attractive sets of Lustr-ite preparations 
in Traveling or Boudoir size, have been assem- 
bled for convenient use. Besides a file, orange 
stick, and emery boards, they include the four 
essentials to ‘‘The Better Way to Manicure.’ 
Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice Lustr-ite Salve Enamel 
Lustr-ite Nail Whitener Lustr-ite Nail Cake 


On sale at all department and drug stores. 


The Lustr-ite Corporation 
44 Fulton Street Brooklyn, New York 


a ct i 
LITTLE PHONOGRAPH 
19 voNDERFAC COP d: fo 


€3, Fine selection of song, dance and instrumental. 






















Best for children to handle. Hear all (he new 
songs on the most wonderful records mack 
Clear as a bell. 50’ for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 
No two alike. Send for selection today. Post- 
ace prepaid. INDEPENDENT DRUG CO.,. Dept. 
0-29, 5122 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


——ti-4 











Gray Hai 

ray hair 
. 

| Questions Answered 
ILL out and mail the coupon 
for a trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restor- 
er, and learn how to bring back the 
original color in from 4 to 8 days, 
Easy to apply, pleasant to use. 
Not a crudedyebutaclear 
colorless liquid, clean and 
dainty as water, Tell the ex- 
act color of your hair—ifpos- 
sible enclose a lock in 
| yourletter. Don’t give 
j} up hope but learn how 
to stop that gray hairl 
Send the coupon today. 


| 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
103 Goldman Bidg., 





























St. Paul Minn, 
| Est.50 Years (194) 
— - ne 
| Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. Gold. | 
man's Hair Color Restorer with special comb The natura) i 
1} color of my hair is ‘1 i 
i 0 bieck [jdarkbrown [) medium brown [ tight brown | | 
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| S | 
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A Northern Star 


(Concluded from page 73) 


first glance it is difficult to believe that this 
was a girl of fourteen, but if you cover the 
stiff, old-fashioned dress and coat, and look 
only at the face, you will see there the wide- 
eyed unsophistication of buoyant girlhood. 

So while Marjorie was a child in Cali- 
fornia, the theatre took her to itself and 
adopted her as its own. And to the theatre 
she brought, not alone the splendid spirit of 
the golden west, but the inheritance of two 
of the best loved nationalities in the world— 
French and Irish. Mostly she is Irish, with 
her splendid, generous smile and wholesome 
heartiness; and then again the effervescence 
and dainty grace of the Latin appears to 
temper and make exquisite her boundless 
force. Minerva herself was not better armed 
for conquest. But perhaps it was as well that 
success did not come too easily. A weary way 
was to be traveled before Marjorie would 
see her name in electric lights on Broadway. 

Possibly it would be wrong to say “weary.” 
Up and down the coast mother and daughter 
trouped it, experiencing all the adventures 
that come to the “coast defenders.” Yet 
there was always a humorous side to every- 
thing, and Marjorie never failed to see it. 
Her Irish wit would come to the surface when 
things were dullest, and as she tells the story 
now it is impossible to discern a despondent 
moment. 

For example—they went to Alaska, and the 
manager of the company lost the entire re- 
ceipts of the compcny in gambling. They 
were stranded in Dawson. 

“Mother said there was no danger of our 
going hungry,” says Miss Marjorie, “because 
she was a good cook and cooks were in de- 
mand. But a better way out was discovered. 
And right here I want to say that the produc- 
ers of the wild Alaskan pictures ought to be 
taken out and shot. In all Dawson there 
were only two dance halls, and the people 
were as fine a community as you will meet 
anywhere—just as well educated and a 
blamed sight more human. They decided to 
organize a company of amateurs to play in 
my support. I never had so much fun in my 
life. Lawyers and doctors, a judge, all the 
best known citizens, volunteered and we 
played ‘A Texas Steer. Somebody had a 
copy of the play that was not more than one- 
third missing, and we filled in the rest. 

“We were billed for a run of two consecu- 
tive nights. The first performance was such a 
success that our company became the owners 
of the city of Dawson. The consequence was 
that few of them had any chance for sleep 
or rest before the next night came around, 
what with friends entertaining for them at 
simple and recherche little affairs. One or 
two members of the cast were distinctly as 
it will be impossible for anyone to be after 


June 30. I wanted to call off the perform- 
ance, but they wouldn’t let me. It was a 
terrible night. Right in the middle of 


an act somebody would get up in the audi- 


ence and remark that he was there to 
state that So-and-so was a darned good 
actor. Then someone else would make a 


speech about it. Yes,—it was a unique affair. 
But they were real people, fine and kind, and 
{ don’t think I have ever been happier than 
I was that time we were stranded a winter 
in the Yukon.” 

Here, it can be said, Marjorie Rambeau was 


graduated from her schooling. Upon her 
magnetic personality and her natural gifts 
there had been engrafted the most rigorous 
kind of experience. She had played for rest- 
less vaudeville audiences and learned how to 
hold their attention. She had learned what it 
was to face the most difficult problems in 
stage equipment, and keep the attention con- 
centrated upon her acting. And while she 
was still a child she had seen, under the pro- 
tection of her mother, many and _ varied 
phases of life. She was ready for big things. 

Oliver Morosco saw her in a little theatre 
in San Diego, and engaged her as leading 
woman for the Burbank Stock Company in 
Los Angeles, an organization long recognized 
as one of the finest institutions of its kind in 
America. But somehow Morosco let the 
future star slip through his fingers. While he 
was feeling his way as a New York producer, 
he seemingly failed to realize that this girl, 
who had taken Los Angeles by storm, could 
do the same with New York. So they parted 
company, and it was in a little vaudeville 
playlet that Miss Rambeau made her Broad- 
way debut. Then, in a very bad play, “So 
Much for So Much,” she scored a personal 
iriumph. In an almost equally bad play, 
“Sadie Love,” she repeated her success. After 
this, “Cheating Cheaters.” Then came “Eyes 
of Youth,” and Miss Rambeau was estab- 
lished as one of the greatest dramatic actresses 
of the American stage. 

As an interlude of her New York career, 
she made one venture into moving pictures, 
and starred for Mutual in “Motherhood,” 
“The Debt,” “The Dazzling Miss Davison,” 
“The Mirror,” “Mary Moreland,” and “The 
Greater Woman.” 

“The best I can say for my pictures,” she 
says, “is that they gave me my ranch in 
California at the foot of Mount Diablo, the 
very ranch where mother played when she 
was a little girl, How I long to be there!” 

“You would rather be a California rancher 
than a Broadway star?” 

“A million times!” 

“But success—” 

“Ves, success is splendid,” Miss Rambeau 
replied, her eyes shining. “It is glorious to 
feel that all the hard work one has done has 
been to some purpose, that it has not been 
just blind struggling, getting nowhere. You 
tackle a big thing, and beat it, and what 
then? The great joy comes with the first suc- 
cess, and you go on without ever approaching 
that same delight again. It’s nice to make a 
lot of money, of course. But if in mking it 
you forget how to live, you are losing more 
than you can make. I don’t want ever to 
forget how to live, and California me:ns life 
to me, with its beauty and its freedom, its 
great outdoors and its splendid people. Just 
the other day a friend in Los Angeles wrote 
me that the rose bushes I planted four ye2rs 
ago around my house were a mass of blos- 
soms, and it made me homesick. No—I om 
positive of this, that no amount of success 
will ever t2ke from me my desire to go back 
there—and live.” 

But before that day comes, let it be fer- 
vently hoped that a play worthy of Miss 
Rambe2u will be found for her, and that she 
will leave upon the screen an indelible record 
of one of the richest personalities the theatre 
knows today. 





Perhaps He Was Mayor, Too 


OHNNY HINES, the World comedian, recently took a motor trip to his old home in 
Pennsylvania. On his way back he was stopped for exceeding the speed limit by a 
“kinstabule” in one of the Jersey towns that erect all their public buildings from the pro- 


ceeds of holdups of automobilists. 


“What’s yer business?” the officer asked. 


“Movie actor,’ Johnny replied. 
“Hm. Thet so? Wa-al, tell you what. 


in at tonight’s show and say a few words I won't pinch yuh 


Johnny made the personal appearance. 


udvertisement ir 


PITOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


I got a pitcher house here, ‘n if you'll drop 


What say?” 
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Cowpunchers of the | 
Antipodes | 


(Concluded from page 34 


against the dust. In patio Phg am use 
white ones. We wear fancy checkered flan- | 


nel shirts or something very similar. So do 
the bushmen. Leather cuffs are absolutely 
necessary to the American cowboy while 


roping. If he didn’t wear them the rope 


would burn through to the bone. Dust 
rags worn just above the elbows keep the 
dust from sifting all over the body. As 


the bushmen don’t use a rope they wear 
their sleeves rolled up to the elbows. The 
reason why we sling our big cariridge belts 
rakishly over the hips is so that the weight 
of the heavy six-shooters and the holsters 
won’t wear us out. The Australians carry 
a rifle with the kit—no guns. They wear a 
plaited kangaroo hide belt in which to carry 
money and a watch. 

The chaps particularly pleased Snowy. I 
gave him both kinds—the hair to wear in 
wet weather and the leather to wear in 
the hot country. We use leather chaps for 
protection against the sage brush and cactus. 
Of course, the bushmen never use chaps. 
Instead they wear very tight-fitting knee 
breeches with leggings or concertina top- 
boots, or leggings and elastic side-boots. 
Our spurs are similar. 

“The bushman always carries a pack horse 
with him when traveling,” said Snowy. 

“The outfit is called a ‘bluey.’ It con- 
of a tent, a rifle, blankets, utensils, a 
tomahawk which is really a hatchet, and 
a billy which is the receptacle for his treas- 
ure.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Cold tea,” laconically answered Snowy. 

Which reply calls to mind that the ver- 
nacular of the Australian resembles in 
quaintness and rich originality our Amer- 
ican West. For instance,—our cowboys are 
bushmen and stockmen in Australia; ranches 
are stations; ranchers are squatters; corrals 
are stockyards; and,—shades of. our tradi- 
tional sheriffs,—sheriffs are police inspectors. 
For the first time in his life my pinto pony, 
the > I retired from the screen after 
“The Narrow Trail,’ heard himself referred 
to as a bonzer, a boskum and a dinkum 
pony, which was only Snowy’s way of say- 
ing that he was some horse. 

e+ & * 

To-day, Snowy Baker is home at Sydney, 
Australia. 

The sporting activities of the Anzacs, be- 
ing confined to the European battlefields for 
the past four years, the time is ripe for the 
revival of sports and the development of 
amusement. Australia is still in its frontier 
davs, for there are only five million people 


sists 








inhabiting a country larger in area than 
the United States. Naturally the 
ment looks kindly upon the development of 


govern- | 


home production of motion pictures as an | 


invaluable advertising medium to attract 
immigration. Snowy Baker has already 
produced one five-reel picture, “The Lure 


of the Bush.” It has been completed in one 


of our Hollywood studios and Snowy was | 
so pleased with his first effort as a star and | 
producer that he declared his intention of | 


dividing his time between his sporting en- 
terprises at Sydney and Melbourne and the 
production of dramatic photoplays of Aus- 
tralian outdoor life, the value of which will 
be greatly enhanced from the educational 
viewpoint. 

The arrival of the bushman 
the boomerangs is eagerly awaited by the 
boys and myself. I have always wanted 
to throw one of the things. Snowy says 
that only the Australian aboriginals are 
able to throw boomerangs successfully. 
However, as he would say, I'll have a gb 
at it. 
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ORM, 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or 
to re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is 


s 


SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women 
throughout the country who have made old:straw 
hats look just as good as new with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


nothing just as good as Colorite. 


It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. 
Easily applied by anyone. 
coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon 
Be sure to name color you want. 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


durable. 


receipt of 30 cents. 


Jet Black 
Dull Black 
Cardinal Red 
Yellow 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 


57 Sudbury Street 


Canadian Distributors: 


Navy Blue 
Cadet Blue 
Victory Blue 
Sage Green 


A. Ramsay & Son Co., 
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It is waterproof and 
Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for 


Cerise Lavender 
Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Brown Gray 
Violet Natural 


Boston, Mass. 
Montreal 
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All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘ ‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 


Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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Palmer 


Pi 


Hene’s a letter from one of 
our students—yjust as it came to 
our desk the other day, And it 
says more for the Palmer Plan 
of Photoplay Writing than any- 
thing we could say: 


**Though I am sure my spoken 
expressions of gratitude con- 
vinced you of my apprecia- 
tion of the splendid and satis- 
fying service and assistance I 
have been so fortunate as to 
receive through the Palmer 
Plan, I must add a written 
word of thanks, Your cheque 
for my photoplay synopsis, 
‘Prince Toby’, which you 
have just sold for me to Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks for S500 
was a most welcome present, 
I assure you. 


**As *Prince Toby’ is my first 
photoplay to be accepted, I 
am more than happy tomake 
the statement that, in my 
humble opinion, the Palmer 
Plan and its Manuscript Sales 
Department are superlatively 
efficient and quite invaluable 
to proven writers as well as 
to those who would be such.”’ 


Most appreciatively, 
A) 
ye 


Ropney Hynson, 
Pasadena, California 
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Patmer Puoroprtay Corp. 
7141. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California, 
Please send me, without 
obligation, your new book- 
let, ** The Secret of Success- 
ful Photoplay Writing.’’ 
Also— Special Supplement 
containing autographed let- 
ters from the leading pro- 
ducers, stars, editors, etc. 


Name 
St. and No, 


-_----—-—-—--—-— — Fe eww SS 


City and State 
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You’ ll admit 
—won’t you?—that there 
must be something practical and sub- 
stantial about azy method of photoplay in- 
struction that shows you how to turn your **movie’” ideas 
into money. And that’s exactly what the Palmer Plan of 
Photoplay Writing does ! 

For, if you have any creative imagination at all, the Palme: 
Plan cannot help but show you the guide-posts that lead to suc- 
cess as a photoplay writer. Never was there a greater demand 
for good photoplay stories; never such an opportunity for 
trained photoplay writers. 

Producers are paying $500 to $1000 for five-reel dramatic 
scripts— $50 to $250 for clever short comedies, ‘The studios 
around Los Angeles a/one require thousands of new stories 
each year. Don’t you see how the Palmer Plan will 
help you earn some of this extra money? It is 


ONLY Practical Plant 


of Photoplay Writing 
And not alone because qe say so; but because—it has been 
written ‘*out of the day’s work’’ by Frederick Palmer, a 
recognized master of photoplay construction—the man who 
in 9 months wrote 52 accepted scenarios for *Universal’’, 
The Palmer Plan is NOT a mere book nor a *‘school’’ nor 
a tiresome Correspondence course, It is exactly what it pro- 
fesses to be: a concise, clean-cut p/am that places at your 
finger-tips the fundamentals of photoplay technique. It is the 
first plan of photoplay instruction that shows you by direct 
example how to prepare your stories in the action-language 
It is the first plan of its kind to receive the 
enthusiastic, whole-hearted indorsement of the foremost pro- 


at 
of the screen, 


ducers, stars, directors and scenario editors in America, 


More than this 





it is the on/y method of photoplay train- 
ing that carries you all the way through—from primary in- 
struction on to Personal Advisory Service and then on to 
Marketing Service. So that—we not only show you how to 
tell your ‘‘movie’’ stories in proper, acceptable form—but 
we help you se// them! 


Get oui- FREE Bookled 
Mail the coupon NOW 


If you want to know about the famine in photoplays— 
the top prices producers are willing to pay for the right material 
—and how eager they are for Palmer-trained writers—send 
for our new illustrated booklet, ‘*The Secret of Successful 

2hotoplay Writing’’. Explains the Palmer Plan in detail 
—tells about our iron-clad, money-back Guarantee—shows 
the benefits of our Personal Advisory Service and Manuscript 
Sales Department—shows how you, too, can 
learn to write photoplaysthat qin! Send 
for your copy today—it’s free! 
Mail the coupon NOW! 
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The Prussian 


Authocracy 
(Continued from page 30) 


play, one of a world famous playwright’s 

best works, after it had been considered 
| and rejected at least half a dozen times on 

acocunt of a production difficulty which had 
always seemed insurmountable. A _ sugges- 
tion as to how this difficulty could be over- 
| come resulted in a careful reconsideration, 
followed by an almost immediate pur- 
chase. The author of that play will not 
say “The movies don’t want anything 
good,” the company has a fine property, 
over which the star is enthusiastic, and I 
made a thousand dollars. 

Another instance. Some months ago 
there appeared serially a story by one of 
America’s foremost writers, and even be- 
fore its publication, I endeavored to inter- 
est, from the manuscript, one of the lead- 
ing picture companies, but was not able to 
do so. Following the seria! publication, the 
story was issued in book form, and repeat- 
ed with the book public the great success 
that it had scored with the serial readers. 
Frequently I brought the matter up with 
the picture company, and finally converted 
a portion of the executive staff; and with 
this as a foothold, I continued the battle, 
the outcome of which was that the entire 
staff finally became enthusiastic over the 
story, and most anxious to purchase it at a 
splendid price. Meanwhile, however, I had 
developed an interest in the story for stage 
production, which resulted in one of the 
best contracts ever made for the dramati- 
zation of a novel. Naturally, this removed 
it from the picture field, in which by this 
time, there were several offers for it, and 
the original company freely admits the mis- 
take it made in not securing the rights 
when it had the opportunity. 

On the other hand, I have read a multi- 
tude of stories by writers who should have 
known better, that I could not have offered 
to my film clients without a sacrifice of my 
business self-respect, or a taking for granted 
of almost utter idiocy on théir part. 

Why should an author lay the scene of 
his story on a poultry farm and be con- 
vinced that it would make “a great picture,” 
because he “never saw a chicken farm on 
the screen?” Or why should another, and 
the latter an important figure in the novel 
and short story world, expect a tangible in- 
terest in ten or twelve pages of dissociated 
incidents and variegated locale, a_ perfect 
triumph of transiliency, a story from which 
any number of the incidents, or pages, could 
be lifted at random, without in the least 
affecting it—because it had no underlying 
thread of narrative? 

The. movies want stories, not collective 
vocabularies. And they don’t care how you 
tell them! In -writing screen stories, the 
author should endeavor, not to make the 
producer and the audience think as he does 
but he should endeavor to see as they do. 

Visualize the story when writing it, and 
set down in the manuscript what the scen- 
ario editor will visualize when he reads it, 
and the audience when it sees it, and do no 
think that because a story is “queer,” it is 
interesting or available per se, and, as a 
cardinal requisite, make the story direct 
Have the main story run straight and cumu- 
latively. And by all means bear in mind 
that “he must get the girl” in the end. 

Do not take the wails of disappointed 
scenario-writers whose half-baked stories 
have failed to enlist any interest, as conclu- 
sive proof that the scenario editors know 
only the gospel of rejection. They are 
really anxious to get material and co-op 
erate with the authors; but the authors 
must not forget that their stories are “goods,” 
and that they go to the film companies to se’! 
them. They should not be aggrieved that 
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The Prussian 
Authocracy 


(Concluded ) 


the editors do not always happen to like 
them. A buyer buys what he wants; when 
an author goes into the usual markets of 
trade to buy anything, he hunts until he 
finds what suits him. Grant the scenario 
editor the same privilege. 

The chief fault of the amateur writer for 









development. His greatest shortcoming 
that he works, so to speak, photographically. 
instead of dramaturgically. Barring nature 
subjects, news features, Etc., mere 
have no value on the screen. Pictures must 
tell a story, the pictures 
of the spoken word on the stage. 
pictures merely as pictures long ago lost 
their appeal, and as a mechanical novelty 
they no longer attract. 

One reason for the great vogue of the 
moving picture is its unconscious appeal 
to the imagination of the spectator. 
spoken play puts the complete product be- 
fore him—the picture, the action, the dia- 
logue—while to the screen play he has much 
to supply. This is a stimulant to his imag- 
ination, and he likes the stimulation to work 
along direct and logical lines. And you can- 
not tell a story on the screen as you can on 
the printed page. 

Practically all of the producing compa- 
nies now ask that screen stories be sub- 
mitted in straight narrative form, without 
dialogue or divisions and with as little de- 
scriptive matter as possible. It is useless 
to rhapsodize over “the translucent pooi 
and its velvet banks” on which the lovers 
sit, for it is the business of the location 
man to select picturesque spots, and he can 
be depended upon to do it. 

Avoid as a plague the writing of stories 
in continuity form. This is really preju- 
dicial, for it takes much longer to read 
and the essentials of the story are neces- 
sarily considerably submerged. Again, no 
two companies handle a story from the 
same angle in making their continuities. All 
studios have their own methods of prepar- 
ing a story for production, their own studio 
regulations, their own particular star to fit 
it to, and their own liberal or consérvative 
idexzs as to expense in production. 

Above all, stories should be “human.” 
That is a vastly overworked .word, but it 
is the one that describes the quality most 
necessary; and modern domestic stories 
stories of everyday life and everyday peo 
ple, are the type most in demand. 

Writers, professional and amateur, 
movie people need you, and more than 
they want you. Don’t you believe 
thing else, for it is from you that the great 
number of stories must come every year, 
every month, every week. The stage plays, 
novels and magazine stories cannot begin 
to fill the demand, and you must make up 
the quota. 

It may save time and effort to remem- 
ber that the field is practically closed to the 
following: costume stories, political stories, 
religious stories, war stories, dual-role sto- 
ries, medical stories, capital and labor stories, 
historical stories, animal stories, stories of 
illegitimacy, psychological treatises, stories 
with long lapses of time, stories that depend 
upon mechanical effects, stories that jump 
all over the map, stories of married people 
—don’t write them! 

There are, of course, individual stories 
that are sufficiently strong to overcome the 
general ban on any of the foregoing classi- 
fications; but if written, the market for 
them is greatly narrowed, and the author 
puts an undue strain upon his ability. 
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the screen is fundamental. He has not 
the writing equipment, but he is sometimes 
able to suggest an idea that is capable of | 


is | 


pictures 


taking the place | 
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Do YOUR Eyes 
Express Charm 


and Beauty? 


Are they framed with long, 
silky, luxuriant eyelashes 
and well-formed eyebrows? 
Or, are you suffering from 
the handicap of short, un- 
even eyelashes and strag- 
gling eyebrows? If Nature 
has been unkind and denied 
you the heritage of those 


“beauty assets”— beautiful eyelashes 
and eyebrows— you can easily and 
quickly overcome this handicap if 
you will use for a short time a little 
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RemembertheFull Name--It’sImitated ————— 


It nourishes and stimulates them in a natural manner. Results will delight and 
amaze you. Stars of stage and screen and women prominent in society use and 
recommend this efficient preparation. Will YOU not try “LASH-BROW-INE?” 


A pure, delicately scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless, tested and 
endorsed by the best chemists and beauty specialists of America. An 
invaluable aid to beauty. Thousands have used it successfully, why not you? 
Two Sizes, 50c and $1 Send price and we will mail you “ LASH- BROW-INE” and 


: our Beauty Booklet,“* The Woman Beautiful,’”’ prepaid under 
plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, U.S.stamps, or money order. Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded. 
The wonderful success attained by “ LASH-BROW.INE” has caused the 
name to be closely imitated. There is only one genuine ““ LASH-BROW- 

INE.” Avoidimitations. Remember the full name “LASH-BROW-INE.” 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-21 Grand Bivd., pantech 
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Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made Simple as A B C—Try It on Approval— 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing Unless Satisfied 


How often have you 
wished that youknew 
how to play the violin 
or piano—or what- 
ever your favorite 
instrument may be— 


every step in simple 
you can’t go wrong on 
as ABC, 

My method is as thorough as it is easy. 
you the only right way—teach you to play or sing 
by note. No ‘‘trick’’ music, no ‘‘numbers,” no 
makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method ‘‘new”’ 


Print-and-Picture form that 
-every step is made as clear 


I teach 


—simply because it is so 


or that you could take radically different from the old and hard-to- 
part in singing ? understand ways of teaching music. But my 
method is thoroughly time tried and proven. Over 


How many an eve- 
ning’s pleasure has 
been utterly spoiled 
and ruined by the 
admission, ‘‘I can’t 


225,000 successful pupils—from boys and girls 
of 7 to 8 to men and women of 7 O—are the proof. 
Largely through the recommendations of satisfied 
pupils, I have built up the largest school of music 
in the world. 

To prove whatI say, 





you can take any course on 


sing,’’ or ** No, I am sorry, but I can’t trial—singing or any instrument you prefer—and 
play. judge entirely by your own progress. If for any 


reason you are not satisfied with 
with what you learn from it, 
a single penny. I guarantee satisfaction. On the 
other hand, if you are pleased with the course, 
the total cost amounis to only a few cents a lesson, 
with your musie and everything also included, 

When learning to play or sing is so easy, 


the course or 


And now—at last—this pleasure and then it won’t cost you 


satisfaction that you have so often wished 
for can easily be added to your daily life. 
For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 


why 


viene. Mandolin, Harmony and Harp, continue to confine your enjoyment of music to mere 
my — on og nme ag Cornet, listening? Why not at least let me send you my 
Viola. esacieen — —— free book that tells you all about my methods? 1 
Banjo. Cello, Ukelele, ’ know you will find this book absorbingly interesting, 


simply because it shows you how easy it is to turn 
your wish to play or sing into 

an actualfact. Just now Iam 
making a special short-time 


No need to join a class. Noneed to pay 
a dollar or more per lesson to a private 


TP Seateeeeesases 


2 ? 
teacher. Neither the question of time ofrerthatcutsthecostperles- 2 - — *. ae 
nor expense is any longer a bar—every one of the — son in two—send your name , 
pecorino aaa been ——s your enjoyment now before this spe- U. S. School 
to mere listening have now been removed. ial ¢ ‘Yr is wi rg ? 4 

My method of teaching music by mail—in your oo Se - of Music 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to ply use the coupon or 564 Brunswick Bldg., 
embarass you—makes it amazingly easy to learn gend your name and # NEW YORK CITY 
to sing by note or to play any instrument. address in a letter 2” Please send me your free 

You don’t need to know the first thing about or on a posteard. # _book, Music Lessons in 
music to begin—don’t need to know one note from # Your Own Home,” and par- 
another. My method takes out ail the hard part— U.S, School f tieulars of your Special Over. 


overcomes all the difficulties—makes your progress 


easy, rapid.and sure. of Music f aA A ORR TE 
Whether for an advanced pupil ora beginner, Ma 
. . . . 564 a 
my method is a revolutionary improvement over 00 Sapo JE AAATENS.......... 0000. cccreesescervcens 
the old methods used by private teachers. The S- a 
lessons I send you explain every point and shew New York ¢ ee ree is, csseesecsaxd 
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I KNOW 
can do for you. 


vk ha a? 


Excess Fles Poor C 
Thin Chest, Neck. Lack « 
Round Shoulders Nerv 
Inc« rrect Stan ling. srritability 
| Incorrect Walking. Constipat 


susness. 


| me NOW. 
| FREE 


Don’t wait 





Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


happy! 
in other words, 
health lies almost entirely in your own hands and that you can reach 
your ideal in figure and poise. 


You Can Weigh Exactly What 
You Should 


As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few simple, 

healthful directions at home. 

it for what I have done for 87,000 women, I 

Are you too fleshy ? 

Does your figure disple ase you? 
; z 

permanen ppea f 

free yourse if froma, such né 1gging ailments as 


ymmplexion, Indigestion. 
f Ri serve. 


Our Soldiers aon ‘i So— Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, 
you may 
my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand and 
walk correctly and giving many 


Have 
Be a source of inspiration to your 
I want to help you to realize that your 


Ww eigh what you should weigh! 
K njoy life! 
VE. 


Are you too thin? 

Let me wn you. 

> uits are viuvaland 

COMMON i: 4 S/ You can 

Headache. 

Dizziness, Sleeplessness. 
olds : Torpid Liver. 

Poor Circulation, Malassimilation. 

Lame Back uto-Intoxication. 


but sit down and write 
forget it. I will send you 





health hints. 








Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


A Magda Massage 
Nightly —Refreshes, 


softens and beautifies 
the skin and eradicates 


the worry lines. 

Buy a Soc jar. Try it. If not 
satisfied, return and we refund 
money. MAGDA CREAM 


comes in 25¢, 50¢, 75¢ and $1.00 
sizes. Depts. or direct. 


FRED C. KEELING & CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ACD, 


TOWET 











Send no money. Just ask us to send you either of these 
wonderful, dazzling, genuine Tifnite Gem rings to wear for 
10 days. iz you can tell it from a diamond, send it back. 

No.1. Solid gold No. 2. Solid gold No.3. Solid gold 
mounting. Eight- | Ladies’ Tiffany | six-prong tooth 
claw. design mounting. Has aj] mounting. Guar- 
wide band. Almost | guaranteed genu- | anteed genuineTif- 
@ carat guaran- jine Tifnite Gem, | nite Gem, almosta 
teed Tifnite gem. | almost a carat. carat in size. 

In sending. send strip of paper fitting around second joint 
of finger. only $3,50 upon arrival then pay only $3.00 per 
ens re) t e price $12 50 is paid for either one. Otherwise 
return the ring within ton days and we will re fund ar y pay- 
ment made. This offer is limited, Send while it holds good. 


The Tifnite Gem Co., Dept.414 Chicago, tll. 




















excellence 
—tested by 
time—has 
made its repu- 
tation;increas- 
ed its popular- 
ity; placed it 
on the well 
stocked medi- 
cine shelves 
of American 
homes. At all 
druggists —30c 
a bottle. 
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Contains No 
Opiate— 

Safe for Young 
and Old 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 
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~— Why Have Gray or Faded Hair? — 


HENNA D’OREAL 


New French Discovery 
which iscom posed of pulverized 
Henna and Herbs, provides the 
only harmless coloring in the 
world. Not affected by previous 
dye. Will not stain scalp or 
rub off. All shades, easy to 
apply. Beware of inferior sub 
stitutes, a perfect preparation 
proven tobe absolutely the best. 
Application and recertification 
in daylight parlors 

Price, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35 
Blond Henna for lightening hair that has grown dark, Price $2.10 


B. PAUL, Hair Coloring Specialist, Dept. P. 
34 West 37th St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 790 

























Wrestling Book Free 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail. | 
Wonderful lessons prepared byworild’sc yo | 
Farmer Burns and ‘d Frank @ Gotch, Free book | 
tells you how. Secret holds, biocks and tricks re- | 
vealed. Don’t de lay. Be strong healthy. Handle 

big men with ease, Write for free book. State age. 
Farmer Burns, 1634Ramege Bide. , Omaha, Neb. 
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Be Well Without Drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and colds have little effect upon you. 

3e free from nagging ailme ents! 

a good figure Be 


The Enchanted 


Barn 
(Continued from page 63) 


without further orders from her, and Shir- 
ley soon found herself whirling along a coun- 
try road. 

“Strange!” she thought, “I never knew Mr. 
Barnard lived so far out of town.’ 

Higgins had hurried on ahead, and now 
stopped at a lonely place in the road. The 
chauffeur, on catching up with him, also 
stopped, and the two consulted in low tones. 
Shirley began to be frightened. She thought 
of the notes in her possession, of whose 
value Mr. Barnard had warned her. The 
motorcyclist opened the door of the taxi. 
Shirley screamed, demanding that she be al- 
lowed to get out at once. The man thrust 
an automatic into her face. “Shut up, and 
no harm will some to you!” he said, seating 
himself beside her. “Go ahead,” he ordered 
the chauffeur, who at once bent over his 
steering gear, and “let her have it.” 

On they raced, over the well made road. 
Shirley’s one thought was of the notes. 
They had been entrusted to her, and she 
must not fail in this crisis! Higgins was no 
longer watching her carefully. The girl was 
quiet, and that was enough, he thought. 
Cautiously Shirley reached into her hand- 
bag, which lay beside her on the seat, and 
extracted a card. With equal caution she 
took a short pencil out of the bag, and with- 
out looking at it, wrote: 

“Sidney Graham, Main 8450—Help—Shir- 
ley.” 

Placing her hand lazily on the window sill 
as if to rest from her cramped position, she 
dropped the card, just as the machine, whirl- 
ing madly along, almost collided with a 
stalled car, which its young driver was- at- 
tempting to crank. As he shook his fist at 
the careless chauffeur, he noticed a bit of 
white paper fluttering to the ground, and 
picked it up. “Trouble for sure!” he mut- 
tered, and being a kindly young person, 
rushed into the nearest farm-house and tele- 
phoned to the number on the card. 

“Wait there till I come!” was Sidney 
Graham’s alarmed reply. He in turn phoned 
to Shirley’s employer. “Meet me on the post 
road with the county sheriff,” directed Sid- 
ney, whose beating heart told him, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, where his affections 
lay. . 

The chauffeur and Higgins had arrived at 
a house in the woods where Collins and 
Grant had arranged to meet them later. Into 
it they carried Shirley, and lit some lamps, 
as it was growing dark. An admiring leer 
from the eyes of the motorcyclist threw the 
girl into a panic of fear. Glancing about for 
a means of escape or something to distract 
his attention, she noticed a piano. With 
studied unconcern, she seated herself in front 
of it, and with trembling fingers began to 
play. “Home, Sweet Home” were the strains 
that first fell on the surprised ears of the 
ruffians. 

“Well, whadda ya know about that? 
muttered Higgins. “She’s game, all right.” 
Then, as she strayed through the notes of 
“Annie Laurie” and other old melodies, both 
men listened in delight. 

“Stop that noise! It can be heard a mile!” 
The order came from Grant,. who had ar- 
rived with his partner. Shirley realized that 
her hour of trial had come. 

“So you're the bright little girl who inter- 
fered with us once before?” sueered Collins. 
“Well, you won’t try it a second time. Hand 
over those notes!” ; 

She refused, but he tore the bag out of 
her grasp, and seized her note-book. He 
threw it down again with an exclamation of 
disgust. 

“We can’t make anything out of those 
pot-hooks. What do they mean?” But 
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The Enchanted 


Barn 
(Concluded ) 


Shirley refused to translate the mystic char- 


acters. Collins threatened her. But just 
as she was about to abandon all hope, Hig- 
gins and the chauffeur ran into the room. 

“Danger—cops!”’ they reported. The men 
hurriedly put out the lights. Sidney and 
Barnard had arrived. 

“Sidney!” Shirley called out, to guide 
them. Instantly a hand was clapped over 
her mouth, and she was picked up bodiiy 
and carried out of the back door toward the 
woods. Graham and Barnard plunged after 
the retreating figures, which were faintly 
outlined against the blackness of the woods. 

The sheriff's car had naw arrived. His 
men joined the rescue party, giving shouted 
orders to the culprits to surrender, and Col- 
lins and Grant dropped Shirley in a futile 
aitempt to make a “getaway” and save their 
own skins. 

Sidney almost tripped over her before he 
saw the precious figure at his feet. He raised 
her tenderly in his arms. “I knew you 
woud get here,” she said simply, with a | 
sigh of trust and happiness. 

The men were pursuing the crooks into 
the woods. A shot or two warned the cul- 
prits that it was best to give themselves up, 
and the sheriff soon had his charges piled 
into the waiting automobiles. 

“What became of the notes, 
lister?”’ asked John Barnard, 
safety was assured. 

“Here they are,” answered Shirley with 
a quiet smile. Lifting each dainty “pump,” 
she extracted the neatly written sheets of 
stenographic notes, cleverly hidden between 
her shoes and stockings. “Those pot-hooks | 
in the note-book wouldn’t have been a bit 
of use to you even if you had got someone 
to translate them,’ she said to the con- 
spirators. 

“You can type the real ones tomorrow,” 
said Barnard in admiration. ‘“They’re as 
safe with you as they are with me.” 

There seemed to be an understanding that 
Sidney Graham was to drive Shirley home. 
When the others had gone he took her in 
his arms,—somehow it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to do. 

“Shirley dear, I love you,” said the youth. 

“And I love you,” she answered simply. 
Just then the moon, which had been shining 
brightly up to now, went under a dark 
cloud. 

“But, Sidney, you said you had a secret 
to tell me—I was afraid—” 

“Nothing to be afraid of,” laughed her | 
lover. “This was the secret.” By the light 
of the auto lamps he showed her the deed 
to the enchanted barn, made out in her 
mother’s name. 

“We must always keep it in the family,” 
he said, “for it was the enchanted barn which 
brought us together.” 
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Vote on Sunday Pictures? 


HERE seems to be a _ difference of 

opinion among our ministerial brothers 
of Indianapolis on the subject of closing 
picture theatres in that town on Sunday. 
When the ministerial delegation interviewed 
the Mayor on the subject and presented a 
set of resolutions demanding the closing of 
theatres it developed that a _ considerable 
number of the delegation disapproved the 
tenor of the resolutions and suggested that 
it would be a good idea if the parsons who 
were so anxious to close the picture shows 
would first pursuade their parishioners to 
refrain from patronizing them.. Might be a 


good idea for preachers generally to take 
a vote of their congregations on the picture 
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We can hardly blame uninvited guests for their interest in 
an array of attractive hair such as results from the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Canthrox gives such a massy fluffiness to the hair that it appears | 
much heavier than it really is, while each strand is left with a 
silky brightness and softness that makes doing up the hair a 
pleasure. It is so easy to use and so effective that it has been for 
years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty | 
of their hair. Canthrox, the hair- beautifying shampoo, rapidly 
softens and entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt. 


For Sale at All Drug Stores | 
Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash 
costs less; none is more easily used. A few minutes is all that is 
needed for your complete shampoo, as the hair dries very quickly. | 
. To show the merits of Canthrox and to prove that it 
Free Trial Offer is in all ways the most effective hair wash, we send 
one perfect shampoo free to any address upon receipt of three cents for postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & co., Dept. 271, 214 West Kinzie St, Chicago, Ill. 
























Cultivate 
Your Beauty 4 


— 


me] BECOME A NURSE. 
BA Ou: Graduates Earn 





Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol 

lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 





F YOU cannot spend three 

years in hospital or are past 
hospital age limit, send name 
and address on postcard for 
yearbook explaining the C, 8. N. 
Home-Practice Method of studying 
trained nursing. State age. 





The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
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GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 5S2 Main St. Jamestown, N. ¥, 
Dept. 17, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 
A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 
” GIVEN TO YOU 












ASA LARKIN F4¢i9RYT°- SAVING 
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MOVIE PESTS 


They infest every theatre. One of the most familiar is the poor-fish-who-reads- 
the-titles-out-loud. Wallace Carlson, the greatest screen cartoonist in the world, 
draws him in the Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement. And Carlson’s 
pen does to this pest just what the long-suffering movie-goer wants done to him. 
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Wear It 30 Days Free 
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ens the back; corrects stooping 
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and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, rup- 
tures, constipation. Comfortable 
and easy to wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated booklet, mea- 
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liberal proposition. 


Howard C. Rash 
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Breed of Men 


(Continued from page 51) 


detectives to join his merry party. 

Next—Careless and the cow foreman tried 
the front door. Burlesquing the butler of 
the day before Careless rang the bell and 
then stepped back into the shadows prepar- 
ing the rope. When an angry and sleepy 
butler opened the door the unerring lariat 
jerked him off into space. He arrived 
speedily in the shrubbery on his dignified 
stomach to the amusement of his captors. 

With the first rays of dawn Wesley B. 
Prentice stirred uneasily in his bed of lux- 
ury. Impelled by an irresistible force his 
eyes slowly opened. Sitting at his bedside 
was a dread visitor who grimly said: 

“Mister Wesley B. Prentice, yore under 
arrest.” 

Vainly, the capitalist tried indignation, 
then anger, then trickery. To everything 
the stern Western visitor remained adamant. 
The great man was forced to dress minus his 
man servant. Next, he awoke his daughter. 
He explained that “this man” had suddenly 
called him away to Arizona and left in- 
structions. 

Meanwhile the cownunchers were having a 
hard time at the stockyards persuading an 
impatient railroad brakeman to hold the 
train a few minutes over. Promptly on 
the dot Careless arrived with his “guest.” 
They boarded the train—and the return trip 
was started. 

Twenty miles out a speeding automobile 
was sighted from the cattle train. It caught 


| up. The train stopped. But Wesley B. had 


received instructions what to say. When the 


| sullen capitalist stepped upon the platform 


his excited office employees explained that 


| his daughter suspected something was 


wrong. Wesley B. re-assured them—and his 
last chance to escape was gone. Again the 


| train took up the long trail back to Arizona. 


The third meeting of the Chloride Vigi- 


| lance Committee was rife with excitement. 
| Ruth Fellows had testified against Sheriff 


Carmody. 

The sentence of death was about to be 
passed upon Wesley B. Prentice and Care- 
less Carmody when a rider hurled himself 
into the crowded courtroom. He brought 
the news that he had seen the wanted pair 
coming over the Granite Sinks trail from the 
railroad. 

“Get a rope,” shouted the crowd. 

In the desert nearing Chloride a dishev- 
eled, dusty, exhausted man staggered and 
stumbled his way, driven by a_ merciless 
man on horseback. They entered the town 
and an excited mob surged forward for their 


> 


| victims. Careless didn’t figure on losing his 


prisoner—at this stage of the game—not 
at all. He held the crowd back at the points 
of his six-shooter while the broken figure 
cowered behind him. 

Old Judge Bledsoe quieted the mob long 
enough to ask if the sheriff brought Wesley 
B. Prentice back as his prisoner. Careless 
assured him that if he hadn’t have had to 
go to Chicago for him he would have been 
back sooner. That settled things. 

The last check that Wesley B. Prentice 
wrote before departing from Windwide 
forever was responsible for Careless Car 
mody being a welcome visitor in a little 
shack on a familiar section of land. 

Ruth now admitted that she thought 
Careless was the best man that ever lived. 
Which cinched the fact that Wesley B. was 
to get the first notice of their “‘weddin.” 





Raising the Question 
N the dressing room of a Kansas City thea- 
ter, reports Leonard Liebling, is penciled 
this: : 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Who in h— do you think you are ?” 
—Chicago Tribure. 
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The Author’s Strike 


(Continued from page 31) 


interest in doing work for the ignorant or 
dishonest.” Phew! “What’s the use sing- 
ing for the deaf?” inquired Bayard Veiller, 
zuthor of “Within the Law” and “The 
Thirteenth Chair’; “Especially if you're 
Llind, and likely to get a punch in the nose 
while you’re doing it?” Harvey O’Higgins, 


who wrote “The Dummy,” and “The Ar- 


gyle Case,’ and numberless novels and 
magazine stories, paralleled this metaphor 
with a simile—‘I would as soon send a 


scenario to a movie company as I would 
send a layout for a mural decoration, if I 
were Michelangelo, to a tribe of cavemen!” 
“You have stepped upon my pet mental 
corn,” quoth Willard Mack, creator of 
“Kick In” and “Tiger Rose,” “and the hurt 
of it shall echo down the by-ways of film- 
dom!” 

The cross-examined twenty-five were 
unanimous in the opinion that the wages of 


film are not sufficient to make the effort 
worth while. Picture producers would have 
to pay more than _ publishers—something 


“beyond the wildest dreams of avarice,” in 
the case of Mr. O’Higgins—to lure authors 
from work to which they are accustomed, 
and which they have found pleasant—but 
what they actually offer is a great deal less. 
“An idea that, properly developed, would 


bring ten thousand dollars for first serial 
rights alone,’ comments’ Leroy Scott, 
known for “No. 13 Washington Square” 


and “Partners of the Night,’ “and twenty- 
five or thirty thousand dollars after that, 
is worth a thousand dollars to the movies.” 
George Barr McCutcheon considers himself 
fortunate if he receives five thousand dol- 
Jars from the picture men “on a book that 
bas brought in thirty or forty thousand 
dollars,’ and Basil King, author of “The 
Wild Olive,” “The Inner Shrine,” and “The 
Street Called Straight,” doesn’t find enough 
money in motion pictures, “to make them 
worth my while.” “The times spent in writ- 
ing for motion pictures,’ says Augustus 
Thomas, “can be more creditably and profit- 
ably employed elsewhere.” “They don’t 
p-y enough to warrant the effort,” joins 
Louis Kaufman Anspacher, whose reputa- 
tion is linked with “The Unchastened 
Woman.” “The kind of plot that is good 
ior the movie would usually be good for 
a play, and what’s the use giving your first 
best for a third best remuneration?” Mark 
Swan, collaborator in “Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath,’ has done pictures since 1911, and 
stopped “because I could not get as much 
money as I can get writing plays.” 

“T have never written for motion pic- 
tures,’ says Rex Beach, whose stories not 
only would make excellent photoplays, but 
have—Thomas Dixon tells me “The Spoil- 
ers” is the only work that ever wore out 
a negative—“because up to the present it 
has not offered returns as great as writing 
for the magazines, and is nothing more than 
a by-product of my work.” The word “by- 
product” is used also by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, and others. “Any story which I 
could make into an original moving picture 
feature,’ Mr. Beach continues, “would have 
the makings of a novel, and, if done in 
story form, would have serialization and 
book publication. Having obtained the re- 
turns from the story in that form its pho- 
toplay value would be even greater than if 
I had written it as a _ photoplay 
My relation with photoplay producers was 
very unsatisfactory, and led me to go into 
the business myself in a way which would 
assure me of more prompt and reliable 
royalty accountings. My experience 
has gone to show me that* any author who 
consents to sell his photoplay rights for a 
fixed sum is wasting his time. .... Until 
the photoplay producers learn that fact, and 
until they quit hiring hack scenario writers 


When 


to plagiarize original writers’ stuff, and hash 
it up as they now do, there will be no im- 
provement in the quality of their material, 
and they will continue to howl about bad 
business !” 


Booth Tarkington, waxing sarcastic, pro- | 


fessed to suspect me 


of preparing a benefit 
for the film-making 


corporations. ‘They 
are having a terrible struggle to keep alive 
this hard winter. Of course, they cannot 
afford to pay fair wages to authors when 
their presidents need gasoline and diamonds 
as never before..... 
only one moving picture author, though it 
is possible that some of my friends have 
done that kind of authoring and concealed 
it from me. The one I know doesn’t need 
your passing the hat for him. He is ex- 
cessively prosperous, because his 


he have a monopoly of the fish trade with 


Personally, I know | 
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father and | 


the summer boarders at a large resort on | 


the coast. I understand that he became an 
author because his tastes lay just as much 
with Art as with Fish. He delivers 
latter to the summer people during the day, 
but commercialism stops at sunset; his 
nights belong to the crooks, artists 
fancy easels and velvet coats, 
scoundrels, old Virginia families, chloroform 
and abduction. When he lugs a sword fish 
from the boat, he makes $145 profit on just 
that one fish; and, after sitting up with a 
scenario until 4 A. M. every night for a 
month, he gets $25 for it—sometimes. How- 
ever, no one need worry about sim; he isn’t 
thinking of giving up the fish business!” 
Sixteen of the twenty-five writers uncon- 
sciously agreed with Julian Street who 
joined hands with Mr. Tarkington in “The 
Country Cousin,” and who is the author 
of countless stories, novels and dramatic 
pieces, in not believing that there is “a lit- 
erary man of any real standing in the Unit- 
ed States who considers the movies as 
anything but a source of additional reve- 
nue, or a plaything..... I can make a 
good deal more money, besides certainly 


getting much more satisfaction and reputa- | 


tion, by sticking to magazines and books, 
with a little dabbling in the theater on the 


side. The theater seems to me a nice 
plaything. The movies are a_ plaything 
too—but not a nice one.” “They are,” 


concludes Mr. Scott, “the refuge of the sec- 
ond-rater; of the man not big enough to 
try elsewhere, or who has tried.” In which 
Mr. Mack coincides, and to which he adds: 
“Two thirds of the directors, producers, 
stars and scenario editors have been fail- 
ures under the acid test of the speaking 
stage, and where a Rolls Royce, an ermine 
coat and three dinner rings indicate great 
intelligence, we shall always have this chaos. 
. . . . When I discuss it I go ‘loco.’ ” 

Back of this unvaried opinion that pic- 
tures don’t pay, and bigger, lies a deep 
distrust of their producers—of their stand- 
ards of ethics, and, more especially, of 
their standards of merit. “I have never 
been approached and offered a free hand 
to do something—or anything—that it 
would interest me to try,” volunteers Mr. 
Tarkington. “I’d not feel inclined to com- 
pile notes and suggestions for motion pic- 
ture producers because what I have seen 
of their productions makes me feel that 
they would not sympathize with the kind 
of effects that interest me.” “I detest the 
movies!” says Cosmo Hamilton, author of 
“Scandal” and “The Blindness of Virtue,” 
finding that fact, as does Mr. King, “rea- 
son enough for not undertaking a task in 
the best and most successful visible results 
of which is nothing to stimulate interest 
or ambition.” “The movies get worse every 
day,” insists Gertrude Atherton. “TI shall 
be content to receive half for a book I 
have enjoyed writing what I might get from 


the | 


with | 
millionaire 








Stu dy your 


silhouette 


The way you dress your hair must 
be perfectly adapted to the shape 
of your face if you would make 
the most of your beauty possibil- 
ities. The soft light of lustrous hair 
is the greatest aid to beauty. It 
brings out your best features— 
conceals and softens your less at- 
tractive ones. 


Wan. 


for the hair 


Every woman can have beautiful, 


healthy, luxuriant hair. It is entirely 
a matter cf care. Washit frequently. Keep 
thescalp exquisitely clean witha goodshampoo, 
Give the hair the invigoration and nourish- 
ment it needs through the regular use of a 
pure tonic, 


In the Q-ban preparations you will find the 
complete answer to all hair toilet needs. 
Each article is the result of careful study — 
scientifically compounded from the purest in- 
gredients—designed to nourish and preserve 
the hair, make it more abundant, keep it soft, 
glossy, and help it retain its natural youth- 
ful color. 


Study Your Silhouette! 


There’s an ideal way to 
dress the hair for every 

type of face. Your shad- 

ow picture will reveal 

the secret. Our booklet i 
in every Q-ban package 
explains how to get the 

best results. We will 
gladly mail you a cupy 

if you'll write. 
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Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - - 05 
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Q-ban preparations are for sale at drug 
stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Hessig-Ellis 
Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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* It’s Easy Now to Have Beautiful Hair”’ 


Tint gray hair 


a lovely brown 


You cannot afford to be handicapped with gray. 
faded, bleached or streaked hair. Business and 
society standards de mand neatness. Tint your 
hair with “* Brownatone.”” 


Produces instantly any beautiful natural shade 
of light or dark brown or black if preferred and 
tints every strand uniformly. 


‘“‘BROWNATONE”’ 


This safe and harmless preparation is used and 
endorsed by thousands of particular women 
Entirely different from so-called “ restorers" 
and harmful “ dyes.”’ 


Absolutely Harmless 


Does not rub off and defies detection. Easy 
to apply—no mixing. 


Enclose 10¢ (for postage and pac king) and 
get a tral package of 3rownatone and 
interesting booklet free. 


All leading druggists sell ‘‘ Brownatone.”’ 
Two sizes—35¢ and $1.15. wo colors: 
* Light to Medium Brown” and “ Dark 
Brown to Black."’ Mention shade desired 


when writing or purchasing. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
Suite 420, Coppin Bldg. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Crooked Spines 
% Made Straight 


WM stoltty telet Meld 
Remarkable Cases ~ 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after as tatel 4 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. We have successfully 
reatedt more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the 
eo) (eM Coladticelt MDE V oa ta 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer’ with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. : 
329WOdd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


| possibly be made 


| be 


| experience 


| of it.” Mr. 





a movie, which would be more or less in 
the nature of hack work, and could not 
artistic—or would not 
long remain so after it reached the hands 
of the producer!” 

Mr. Swan, who likes the writing of pic- 
tures and finds it “excellent constructive 
practice,” voices the general impression that 
the film arbiters are not fit judges of good 
work—that doing one’s best for them would 
“singing for the deaf.” 
Throughout my correspondence was man- 


| ifest not only certainty of low standards, but 
| dread that anything submitted and accepted 


would be brought down to them. An au- 
thor’s chief asset is his reputation; it is 
not pleasant or nrofitable to lose that repu- 
tation through bad work you didn’t do. 
Rachel Crothers, whose charm is the deli- 
cacy, the tender pathos and light humor of 


| her writing, as instanced in “The Three of 


Us” and “Old Lady 31,” fashioned “but one 
story for the movies, and withdrew that 
because it was so badly produced.” Several 
of Mr. Hamilton’s books have been done, 
but he went to see the result in only one 
instance and has “barely recovered.” This 
appears to have been common. 
“One play that I helped to write for the 
stage,” Mr. O'Higgins declares, “I have seen 
on the screen. There were others, but I 
never went to see them. One was enough. 
It had been a comedy. It was made into a 
silly, stupid, dull and tawdry melodrama, 
without a spark of intelligence in any part 
King is not “troubled with 
suggestions and alterations from editors as 
I understand one is harassed in the motion 
picture business,’ and Mr. Williams, who, 
in the same way, had found his talent and 
skill sufficient and satisfactory in other 
markets, doesnt’ cere to take chances where 
“others change your story, who are not ex- 
perts at telling stories, and without your 
permission.” The first and last pleasant 
word came from Rupert Hughes, who had 
tound “unfailing courtesy,” but the force of 
that word was tempered by the admission 
that “I’ve done no real work for the mov- 
ies, except that one serial. I’d never do an- 
other!” 

Gosh! 

I felt like the bar-room bully who picks 
a fight with a demi-tasse young man and 
finds he has hit Battling Burke, the Boxing 
Bantam. “A sympathetic strike?” Yes; if 
you’d describe the late disturbance in Eur- 
ope as a fracas! Here was something far 
more important than a trade row; some- 
thing that, no matter how it concerned the 
authors and film manufacturers, more inti- 
mately concerned the millions of “movie 
fans.” And the millions beside who would 
be “fans” when the mercury got high 
enough. Here, at the very least, was sweep- 
ing criticism from experts; from possessors 
of the best brains and the best training. 
Quite plainly, that “factory” was turning 
out third-rate stuff, and, equally plainly, 
because it was getting no help from produ- 
cers of first-rate stuff. The cinema, a ma- 
chine of limitless possibilities promising 
revolution, promising to popularize good fic- 
tion, promising a tremendous and beneficent 
influence, had developed only as the sup- 
planter of messenger-boy literature and din- 
ing-room-girl drama. It might have been— 
It might be— It was sure to be— “Event- 
ually; why not now?” 

When you have work and men, you've 
only to get the two together to make 
workmen. Authors, plus need of authors, 
didn’t seem a difficult problem. I put on 
my William-Jennings-Brvan, and _ slipped 
past the General Office Boy, and the Gen- 
eral Telephone Girl to my favorite General 
Director. He was sitting in his mahogany- 
furnished throne-room, with new-art cus- 


pidors and typewriters from Tiffany, push- 
ing his tired brain and nine electric buttons 
in an heroic effort to improve pictures by 
making sure of quotation marks in a cap- 
tion. “More muck-raking!” he exclaimed, 
when I mentioned a potential magazine ar- 
ticle. “Why in Kansas City can’t you 
write something constructive? .... Well, 
for O. Henry’s sake, don’t say: ‘Poor 
movies! They can’t afford the best!’ We're 
willing to pay a thousand dollars for big 
scenarios, and we can’t get ’em. Sent out 
sixty letters to authors the other day, and 
not one reply! There aren’t a dozen of ’em 
in this country making ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, and yet they overlook an op- 
pe like that! For just a brief sketch 

Well, we should worry! 

“Your AREER: fraternity gives me that 
tired feeling! You won't learn the business, 
but you expect to get a St. Louis of a lot 
of money for dabbling! Why should we 
pay huge prices while you learn? Does 
anybody else pay apprentices? We’re com- 
pelled to employ a staff of high-priced ex- 
perts to go over your work! What do you 
care? Authors have no real interest in this 
job! A photoplay’s something they expect 
to toss off in half a day! Write that in 
your article! Or, better still, don’t write 
anything! If you can’t boost, don’t knock! 
Anyway, no magazine connected with pic- 
tures will let you say what you want to 
say! They’re after stuff that’s construc- 
tive!” 

Noah Webster’s justly-celebrated volume 
defines “constructive” as “tending toward 
or resulting in positive conclusions.” That, 
however, is not the idea current where ari 
is on sale at the box office. The editor of 
a motion picture paper, which boasts, in 
large type, “No favorable reviews of poor 
pictures,” recently warned his critics against 
anything but “constructive writing; praise 
everything.” There you have the true the- 
atrical interpretation. A good doctor says 
“doing well” until the patient dies. To 
wake the inmate, when his home is burn- 
ing, is to destroy sleep. In a_ hopeless 
minority, I train with Webster. To me 
the best distinction was made by Chapin, 
when he wrote “not destruction but con- 
struction; not only the removal of a thing, 
but the substitution of something better.” 
Unless you are an originator, I don’t sce 
how you can erect without first tearing 
down. It never has seemed to me possible 
to suggest making things right without in- 
timating that they are wrong. Lincoln 
must have destroyed one or two _ institu- 
tions in the South, else there could have 
been no Reconstruction Period. 

To me, the muck-rake is a great building 
tool. Without pretending omniscience, if I 
can make the film men to what they are 
overlooking, show them that authors are 
not speaking to the movies, even at the 
risk of intimating that the movies are not 
occupying the position they might be if 
authors were, I shall be performing a serv- 
ice. If I can put the Directors General in 
the way of recruiting these authors, I shall 
be doing the most constructive work ever 
accomplished in this field. Booth Tarking- 
ton declares “it is beyond my imaginings to 
conceive the picture people getting your 
idea.” But—‘“sixty letters to authors, and 
not one reply!” At any rate, I can save 
‘em postage! 

“We should worry.” Who else? If you 
sold watches, and no reputable watch-maker 
would make ’em for you, being pleasantly 
and profitably occupied elsewhere, would 
you say: “These fellows had better do 
something ?” . 

MR. POLLOCK’S SECOND ARTICLE 
WILL APPEAR IN THE MAY ISSUE OF 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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How Pictures 
Found Charlie 
Chaplin 


(Continued from page 71) 

“Pictures.” 

“Vou don’t tell me!” 

“Ves, Kessel and Baumann aren’t lawyers 
at all. They produce motion pictures. They 
want me to go to Los Angeles and join their 
Keystone Players.’ 

The next day he paid another visit to New 
York, and this time he emerged with a one- 
year contract, to play at Keystone during a 
twelvemonth at just twice the salary he had 
been receiving from the Karno company. The 
contract was not to take effect, however, until 
Mr. Chaplin finished his Karno bookings, at 
Kansas City. 

The intervening months were busy ones for 
Mr. Chaplin. He never failed to take ad- 

vantage of every possible opportunity to sec 
pictures on the screen. He studied the 
players and analyzed the plays. He says, 
now, that he was desirous not so much of 
learning what to do as what not to do. 

Once again let me resort to another mind 
for a timely expression : 

“When we come to do for the last 
time that which we have many times 
done, it is with a bit of sorrow that we 
take up our task.” 

It was with no particular happiness that 
Mr. Chaplin bade farewell to the vaudeville 
stage in the Empyess theatre, Kansas City, 
on the night of Nov. 30th, 1913. 
been modestly but uniformly successful in the 
theatre; it was his field of work by in- 
heritance; there were all his associates, his 


friends, his dreams since childhood. He was 
going to a wide arena of which he had 
thought much but knew nothing. Was he 


wise in leaving a vocation he 
mastered ? 

During his first weeks at Keystone he was 
very unhappy. He contemplated a disap- 
pearance on several occasions. 

It is not surpris'ng that Chaplin was at 
first a misfit. Hired to be a comedian in a 
whole lotful of comedians, his employers had 
to learn that here was an individual, one 
whose work not only stood alone, but was 
like no other man’s. 

Having been internationally voted an artist 
in pantomime and by-play he was grieved 
to find himself cast as one of many police- 
men, running behind tireless automobiles. He 
remonstrated with his director: 

“Why make me do these things, when you 
can get a five-dollar man to do them as 
well?” : 

They told Mr. Chaplin that his slow way 
of working and his peculiar smile ate up too 
much film, and that his work as a whole was 
not what Keystone wanted. 

Bitterly disappointed, he 
call a halt, that his content‘ons might be 
properly threshed out. He demanded per- 
mission to write and direct his own produc- 
tions, having fully decided that if they re- 
fused, he would return to vaudeville. But the 
permission was given him—and the world 
knows the rest. 

Here are two thoughts in Charlie Chaplin’s 
philosophy of comedy which I think are 
distinctly worth remembering: 

When a scene presents a natural situation, 
suggesting laughter, the laugh belongs to the 
people in the audience, and they take it. 
When a mechanical prep is resorted to, it 
may or it may not afford humor—but what 
is the general result? The laugh belongs to 
the operator of the prop, and the audience 
usually leaves it to him to do the laughing. 
But first and over all: every foot of film 
that carries the action of Charlie Chaplin 
shows a prime fact: that he always remem- 
bers to be natural. 
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Keepthe completeoutfit 
and use it for 30 days. Set it 
upandsleep in it. Treat it just 
the same as if you owned it. 
After a month, if you wish to 
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If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele 
you will be wanted everywhere. We , 
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The Story of My Life 


(Concluded from page 54) 


that this rather hindered than helped me, 
for in the movies, one must not think of 
an audience at all. One must hypnotize 
oneself into the belief that, for the time 
being, you are the person you are portray- 
ing, and that the other f meek playing 
with you are every whit as real as you are. 
If you can convince yourself of that, and 
of the actuality of your simulated joys, 
sorrows, regrets, doubts, madnesses and pas- 
sions, you will surely convince your audi- 
ences.” 

Not only because of the adjustment of 
my work, do I consider these days the 
happiest of my life, but also because in 
Mr. Tellegen I have found the fairy prince 
every girl dreams of almost as soon as she 
is old enough to play with dolls. Mr. Tel- 
legen and I have many interests in com- 
mon, and that, I believe is the basis of our 
successful marriage—a perfect comrade-ship. 

We are both interested in the theatre, but 
fortunately in different branches of it. Mr. 
Tellegen loves the opera, and he attends 
every one of my performances at the Metro- 
politan whenever he is not playing himself, 
and when he was playing in “Blind 
Youth” in New York last season (he is tour- 
ing the country in the same play this year). 
I believe I-attended his performances at least 


twenty times. So, you see we enjoy each 
other’s work without the least feeling of 
jealousy. We are interested in the same 


things, Mr. Tellegen paints and writes and 
sculptures, and I like to watch him and 
talk with him about his work. 

Mr. Tellegen and I spent last summer in 
Buffato Bill's country—Wyoming—where 
“The Hell Cat” was being filmed. We had 
some thrilling adventures—slept on hard, un- 
comfortable beds, ate badly cooked food, 
but we did not mind, for we rode horses 
like cow-boys, witnessed sunrises and sun- 
sets—and completely forgot all the harassing 
details which civilization inflicts. 

The past season has been a notable one 
for me (as it must have been for many other 
singers, I am sure) because my gift of song 
has been put to another use besiae the usual 
one of giving pleasure. I like to feel that 
the many times I have sung at patriotic fes- 
tivals and Liberty Loan occasions have 
helped, just a small, wee bit, to win the war. 

I also realize that when I am singing at 
the Metropolitan, I cannot see my friends as 
often as I should like—cannot have tea with 
them, attend theatre parties and dances, etc. 
And since I naturally like people and inter- be—of G 


Extry! 





course with my kind, this is often hard. 

But the sacrifice has its compensation. 
When I am playing to an audience of three 
thousand or more, I get over the footlights 
from them as much—in fact much more— 
humanity—than I could if I had tea with 
my dearest friends. In fact, I get the very 
essence of human contact, by reason of its 
concentrative force, it becomes almost di- 
vine. The moment the curtain rises (either 
in the motion picture theatre, the spoken 
stage, or in the opera) the people gathered 
voluntarily, and intentionally are prepared 
to receive something from me and to give 
me something in return. Therefore, though 
shut out from many forms of intimate 
intercourse with humanity, the artist gets 
in a higher degree a more _ sensi- 
tized compensation—a less mediocre one. 
For in the former case, the artist would have 
exhausted himself upon three or four peo- 
ple, who perhaps were not at all attuned 
to what he had to give them, and who per- 
haps had nothing to give in return. In 
private life, unless one has the good fortune 
to always come in contact with genius— 
which, we must admit, does not often hap- 
pen—one is apt to exhaust one’s vitality 
upon futile intercourse. 

People talk about a great personality— 
little realizing, no doubt that they who pos- 
sess this almost omnipotent attribute, have 
to feed the source of that magnetism all the 
time, like a furnace fire. It is like tending 
any flame; it must never be allowed to die. 
Sarah Bernhardt, the greatest example we 
can point to of personality, has kept her 
flame burning brightly these many years 
because she puts into it everything that 
counts. She will keep refurnishing that life 
force until she dies because she has a brain 
which she has trained to be creative; she 
has so organized her life that whether at 
work or play, she absorbs food to feed this 
flame with every bit of her being. 

It is needless to say that the most glori- 
ous feeling in the world is in the joy of 
making this personality felt. In my own 
case, I say, that almost greater than the joy 
of making my personality felt, is the pleas- 
ure from the realization that the screen per- 
petuates my personality. And because of this 
indelible register, I have always tried, while 
appearing before the cameras, to work in 
greatest sincerity, so that what the cam- 
era may hold for coming eyes to see will be 
an accurate record of the art—if art there 
be—of Geraldine Farrar. 


Great Hollywood Disaster! 


(Concluded from page 55 


low sparrows, kicked about by nervous 
mothers of indifferent children. 

But what I started out to say was that I 
appreciate your efforts in trying to help us 
and won’t you please tell your Teddy that 
we lament his misfortune, and that we hope 
and believe he will continue to bear up and 
live, in some strengthening philosophy, to a 
fine old age. Tell him to remember that 
there are far worse things for a Teddy Bear 
to lose than an arm or a leg, and that one 
of these things is the faithful friendship of 
little girls. But, of course, he knows that. 

With all good wishes, 

LEIGH METCALFE. 
xk * * " 

Our original idea was to publish just a 
page about Virginia’s life. But as teddy 
bears are far more important to such little 
girls than their own life-stories, we thought 
you’d be interested. Virginia’s mamma, 


however, has given us the following data: 
Although she did not become conspicuous 

in her screen work until “Jack and the Bean- 

fame, 


stalk” Virginia made her debut into 
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pictures long before that. For Balboa she 
appeared in a picture, during the days when 
she and “Little Mary Sunshine” were next- 
door neighbors. After some incidental work 
at Balboa she went over to Universal. Then, 
later on, came “Jack and the Beanstalk”— 

in the fall of 1916. It was a great picture 
for Virginia in which she climbed far, only, 
unlike Jack, she did not find any terrible 


giants at the top to terrify her. She is 
happy and secure in stardom. 
After “Jack and the Beanstalk” came 


further vehicles: “Babes in the Woods,” 
“Treasure Island,’ “Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp” and “The Mikado.” 

“Then came ‘Fan Fan,” declares Virginia 
herself. “That was the hardest of all, for I 
was supposed to be a Japanese beauty.” 
(Please get that subtle modesty.) 

“T am studying classic dancing, the uke- 
lele and French and Spanish,” she adds. 
Later on, she says she wants to go onto the 


stage—with her sister Ruth, who is ten 
years old as contrasted to Virginia’s six 
years. 
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Here Comes the 
Bride 


(Continued from page 4o) 


begin to rumble in the morning, now dis- 
covered that Tile had gone to Carlton’s to 
stay, and jumped to the conclusion that his 
lost ’ daughter was found. As reports con- 
tinued to exaggerate the amount of Tile’s 
windfall, Sinclair thawed more visibly. He 
grew positively genial and told his chauf- 
feur to drive to Carlton’s 

At Carlton’s, Ethel, still at her breakfast, 
heard a voice at the door, and a minute 
later threw her arms around her sister. 

Nora’s face was wreathed in smiles. “You 
lucky girl!” she cried. “To have every- 
thing come out like this. How much money 
did Fred come into? Tell me all about it. 
Why didn’t you let me know before the 
newspapers? Why, what in the world 
is the matter?” for Ethel, after one glance 
at the paper, had waved her away as if suf- 
focated, and burst into tears. 

A door closed; Ethel heard Tile coming 
from his room.  Stifling her sobs, she 
grasped Nora’s wrist and pulled her into her 
bedroom. Tile picked up the morning pa- 
per and became absorbed in the stock re- 
ports. Turning the paper over slowly, his 
eye was caught by the flamboyant account 
of his own elopement with the “daughter 
of Sinclair, the rubber king.” The door 
opened and Carlton, all abeam, entered. 

“You sly old dog,” was his hilarious greet- 
ing. “You might have invited me as you 
were eloping to my house. Where is she?” 

Mutely Tile walked to Ethel’s door and 


knocked. She emerged, red-eyed. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” beamed Carl- 
ton. “We might have pulled off—ahem, 


something double,’ with a glance at Nora. 

Ethel dropped weakly into a chair. Tile, 
with a sick look replied: “We couldn’t 
ask you to the wedding—we’re not mar- 
ried !” 

It was Carlton’s turn to look 
founded. Then his face gerw red. 
—you, why you infernal scoundrel, 
do you mean? In my house—why, 

There was another ring at the bell. The 
four in the sitting room were frozen mo- 
tionless as Sinclair, paterfamilias, entered. 

“Bless you, my children,’ he beamed, 
bending to kiss Ethel who, by a desperate 
effort, had regained her self control. “I’ve 
always liked you, Tile,’ extending his hand. 
“I’m going out now and buy you the finest 
present in New York.” 

Radiating beams like a polished silver tea- 
pot, he bustled away. Tile looked at Ethel; 
then both looked in the direction of the fire 
place where stood Nora and Carlton. 

Carlton broke the silence. ‘“There’s only 
one way out of this. You must get mar- 
ried before Ethel’s father gets back. I'll get 
friend Judge X.” 

The incarnation of hopeless tragedy, Tile 
beckoned to Carlton to come to his side. 
Nora went over to her sister, put her arms 
around her 
the bedroom. Tile whispered hoarsely to 
Carlton, “I can’t get married. I’m mixed 
up with a woman.” 

Carlton’s eyebrows went up, but he re- 
turned confidently: “I'll fix that up, all 
right.” Then he bustled away. 

There came from below the sharp peal 
of the bell. Then the sound of voices in ar- 
gument; then a thud of some heavy body 
striking the floor. Hasty steps on the stairs, 
and the sitting room door flew open and a 
woman, carrying a hand satchel, burst in. 
Extending her arms, she made straight for 
Tile. “Embrace me, husband,” she cried. 

The Bride gave an approving glance about 
her. “We shall be very happy here, Fred- 
erick. And so will our children; I have six, 
you know.” 


dumb- 
“Vou 
what 
y ou—” 





and they both went back into | 
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The ever increasing host of 
of admirers of this popular 
actress will be interested 
in her endorsement of the 
Star Vibrator. Do we 
need to say—her name is 


Betty Blythe 
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A Beautiful Complexion 
Just a few minutes use each day of the 
Star Electrical Vibrator will promote a 
clear, healthy complexion, free from black- 
heads, eruptions and wrinkles. Results 
are permanent. 


Worn Out Nerves 


Can be wonderfully rested with just a few 
minutes’ electrical massage. Far more 
effective than drugs in relieving headaches 
and overworked nerves. 


Aches.and Pains 


No matter what the cause may be, elec- 

trical massage brings relief and relax: ition 

Sufferers from rheumatism and insomnia 

will find the Star Vibrator invaluable. 
Guaranteed to do all that we claim. Srlid on a ten-day 
trial basis. Your money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Note: ber dn “— t ro pe nw la 
. It wae aenenen * Direct urrent 

in “the isiness secti of some large cities. 
—tuse the V 

Send $5. 00 today, 
not satisfied return it 


and we will ref bhp y 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. ‘CO. 


37 Railroad Square Torrington, Conn. 
WOTICE TO SALESMEN AND DEALERS: We havea ver e 
offer tor 


dealers and for salesmen calling on the 
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Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hair stay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts aS an excellent tonic. 
S d f Tri ] J Send fifty cents today for 
en or ria ar a trial jar. Use it five 
days. Ifit isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderful toilet necessity today. 
Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept.44,4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 














MUSIC i enctone FREE 


In Your Home 
By the ae -y and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
A 








You cam mead Tuas Uke this quickly 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. hue. 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2 

per day to cover cost of postage and music used. W rite 
for Free booklet which cuplains everything in full 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


Every 


Here Comes the 


Bride 


(Concluded ) 


The chug chug of a motor sounded out- 
Nt Sinclair was returning. In despera- 
tion, Tile seized his bride, dragged her from 
the room, and pulled her, struggling, step 
by step to his own room, where he thrust 
her in and locked the door. With beads 
of cold moisture on his brow, he returned 
just in time to greet Sinclair, a jewel box 
and an envelope in his hands. Hearing his 
voice, Nora and Ethel came out of Ethel’s 
room. The envelope Sinclzir handed to Tile 
with “You'll agree that I’m a very good fa- 
ther-in-law. Here’s a check for you and a 
string of pearls for my girl.” 

At this juncture Carlton entered accom- 
|panied by Judge X—the same man who 
had married Tile the previous afternoon. 

“Where is the couple I am to marry?” 
| queried the Judge. Tile pointed to Carlton 
and Nora. Sinclair shook his head. “Your 
work was done yesterday when you mar- 
ried my daughter Ethel to Mr. Tile.” 

The Judge looked puzzled. “I married 
Mr. Tile, but I don’t recognize—” 

There came furious sounds of pounding. 
Tile shivered. “What in the world is that 
noise” demanded Sinclair. He darted from 
the room, followed the direction of the 
sound, and turned the key, which Tile had 
left sticking in the door. 

The Bride bounced past him furiously, 
and rushed into the group in the room. 

“Ah,” remarked the Judge. “Here comes 
the Bride.” 


In the general uproar that followed, Tile | 


crawled into Ethel’s bedroom. 

Pulling two sheets from the bed, he twist- 
ed them into a rope and tied 
around his neck. 

On the other side of the door, the situa- 
tion was growing clear. ‘Where’s Benson?” 
roared Carlton. “He got Fred into this.” 
| He stepped to the telephone. 

Lawyer Benson, in his office, was listen- 
ing meanwhile to the words of a hard-look- 
ing man. As the man finished speaking, 
3enson snatched his hat and the two rushed 
from the office. 

Tile had attempted to hang himself but 
the electric light fixture tore out from the 
wall and for a few moments thereafter he 
sat stupidly on the floor, contemplating the 
relic of his instrument of death. 
hearing the noise outside, 
door and peered out. 
Bride out of the room and Ethel was alone. 
She saw Tile and ran to him sobbing: 

“Oh, Fred, don’t try to kill yourself, 
Gear! I forgive you everything.” 

Sinclair grew purple. The Bride, es- 
caping from Carlton, rushed to Tile’s res 
ue and pushed Sinclair and Ethel violently | 
| away. 

“Just a minute, 

Simultaneously 
Benson, 





there !” 
they all turned, 
accompanied by a 


to see | 











one end | 





Finally | 
he opened the | 
Carlton had got the 


my | 


hard-looking | 


man. Benson pointed his finger at the Bride. | 


“How dared you tell me that you were a 
| widow ?” 

“So I am—” She caught sight of the 
hard-looking man. With entire impartiality, 
she rushed over and clasped him in her 
arms. “Oh, Jimmie, are you out again? 
[ thought it was for life this time. I had 
tc have some one to love me!” 

Benson turned to Tile. “You're to be 
congratulated. Three months, and I'll have 
you out of this.” 

There was complete 
minutes, then one by 
pressing beatific relief, 
pany 


silence for several 
one, with faces ~-ex- 
the assembled com- 
filed out—all except Ethel and Tile. 
She came and sat on her lover’s knee, work- 
ing at the knots in the pte still twisted 
around his neck. 

“Three whole months!” 





she murmured. 
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Asx for eto) 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
The Handmaiden to Lily-White Hands 


Make your hands beautiful, 
white, velvety tonight. 


No manicure complete without LILA, 
for the entire hand. 


LILA is peculiarly adapted for beautify- 
ing and whitening the hands, arms and 
neck. Its effect is marvellous and in- 
stantaneous. 


LILA isa pure, antiseptic Cream Lotion. 
50¢ Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Made only by the 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
17 Preston Place St. Louis, U. S. A. 
ARE 


vo SLIPPING? 


Are you losing your grip—your ability to 
DO things, to make any progress in your 
business or even to make good in your pres- 
ent position? If you wake up in the morn- 
ing tired before you begin the day, with 
your back aching, Jt Gigsstion out of 
order, your ne fraz your brain 
be fogged, don’ t Yee. Aan slip any fur- 
ther: there’s no toboggan slide so rapid 
as the road down to chronic ill health and 
the consequent loss of all enjoyment in life. 


GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF 


Don’t wait a single day before taking ste ps 
to rid yourself of the ailments or bad habits 
that will be millstones about your necks as 
long as you live you don't free yourself 
zrom the me phen a man is on the limited 
for every day counts ; what 
is easy today peo? bs a heap harder tomor- 

row, almost impossible if you wait too long. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


You can have renewed vitality; health, 
strength, energy, all that makes life worth 
living, if you throw aw ay all druggist’s dope 
and take hold of yourself in the right way. 


STRONGFORT rLL SHOW YOU HOW 


The Perfect Many) ave shown the way out to thousands of 
men who knew they were losing their on things through 
indigestion, constipation, biliousness anc ve Bea nae ‘nts; Ihave 
shown them how to gain the energy and strength of *will to 
break off bad habits they knew were undermining their consti- 
tutions, how to build up and strengthen their vital organs, 
develop their muscles, and make live, active, red-blooded, 
forceful MEN of themselves again, 
7 opeuae and Conservation of Health, Stren; 

will show you how they did it : how YOU can ~ 4 
for yoursel at they did for themselves, in a simple, easy, 
natural way. Send for a copy—IT’S FREE. Enclose three 2¢ 
stamps to cover postage and packing and I’ |i mailit to you at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


851 Park Building Newark, N. J. 
102: Buys <q we Engel 
~ om [ Axrt Corners’ | 























Millions 


iN 
: ~ikNo Paste NEEDED ~ 
@ > Use them M to mount all kodak 
» pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 


a3 ck, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 
them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 


' Quick E ASY-ARTISTIC, At photo 
| = supply, drug and stat’y stores. 109 brings full pkg. and sam- 
bles from Engel Mtg. Co., Dept. 60-1456 Leiand, CHICAGO 


Train for Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand 
trained mt irses now greater than the si ipply. This is your 
golden opportunity to hecome_ a trained nurse and easily se 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our Special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive di iploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Hospital experience given if desired. We help you 

find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. B, 1555 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Kill e Hai: Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again- 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write today, 
enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 194-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


No muss, no fuss. 








advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














Questions and Answers 
(Continued on page 84) 


Avice.—Nothing’s too good for my 
friends when I like ’em. I'd do almost any- 
thing for you, Alice, but a pooreguy just 
CAN’T give the name and address of every 
actress in New York City. Can’t you, please, 
think of something else? But, on second 
thought, it shouldn’t be so hard, as many of 
the broadway starettes are now twinkling on 
Broadway, Los Angeles. ’S long. 


EvetyN H., SoutH NorwaLtk.—Yes’m, 
there was a song about you once. I don’t keep 
track of those popular ballads; they aren’t 
popular with me. Jack Holt is with the 
Clara Kimball Young company, acting with 
the Young lady in “The Road through the 
Dark,” already released,’ and “Cheating 
Cheaters,’ now in the making—from Max 
Marcin’s stage success. Do you remember 
Clara in those old Vitagraphs such as “Love’s 
Sunset” and “My Official Wife?” My, and 
wasn’t Earle some husband in that last pic- 
ture! 


Auias Betty.—So you would rather Miss 
Evans went on a strike than the Answer 
Man, would you? Not much danger of eith- 
er of us striking; we think too much of you. 
Constance Talmadge isn’t married, or engaged. 
There was a rumor, once, about her be- 
trothal to Norman Kerry, but it died away. 
Natalie Talmadge was with the Roscoe Ar- 
buckle company last, in the capacity of pri- 
vate secretary. She hasn’t gone into pic- 
tures yet. Mrs. Charlie Chaplin is just 
eighteen. No, I don’t like that, either. Pat 
O’Malley plays with Priscilla Dean in Uni- 


versal’s “She Hired a Husband.” Carmel 
Myers is eighteen; not married. Jackie 
Saunders will be back soon; she has been 
taking a vacation. Don’t forget. 





J. M. F.—Your other letters and your sis- 
ter’s letters were not answered because you 
neglected to sign your name and give your 
address. All letters must await their turn, 
you know. Gladys Leslie, Alice Joyce, Vi- 
tagraph; Madge Evans, World; Allan For- 
rest, American; Ann Little, Lasky; Jackie 
S-unders, Long Beach, Cal.; Ruth Roland, 
George Larkin, Pathe (western). 





Creci1a, Honotutu.—To begin with, you’re 
mistaken about our being David Wark Grif- 
fith. In the second place, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an eleven-year-old to 
break into the movies, unless she is a child- 
actress of reputation. And I can’t send you 
the fare for the boat, because I haven’t got 
it. It worries me about street-car fare. 
Write Miss MacLaren again, at Universal. 





HetMar, NEWFOUNDLAND.—I don’t want 
to die. I’ve got a lot of questions to answer 
before I write my _ thanatopsis. Yours 
among ’em. Sheldon Lewis has sworn never 
to play in a serial again. He’s treasurer now 
of his wife’s new company. His wife is Vir- 
ginia Pearson, former Fox emotionalist. 
Arnold Daly, I hear, is going to London, 
there to perform on the stage and, maybe, to 
make up with George Bernard Shaw. He 
hasn’t done anything on the screens since 
“My Own United States.” It is safe to as- 
sume he will not do any more serials. I 
can print your name and address, if you 
wish. 

M. O., Cuesoycan, Mica.—You'll find 
the addresses you ask for on other pages. 
Jane and Katherine Lee are with Fox, in Los 
Angeles. Ethel Clayton is with Lasky; 
she’s twenty-nine. Carlyle Blackwell, World 
Fort Lee, N. J.; Marguerite Clark, Famous 
Players, N. Y. Others given elsewhere. Read 


this magazine every month and you'll see 
more about your favorites. Now I must tod- 
dle on. 
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How You Can Learn to Write 


Short Stories, Photoplays, Newspaper 
and Magazine Articles 
By the Author of Old Frank, the Story of Jack, Sandy’s Golf Dog,and Other Stories 


BY ONE WHO 


(Name and Address on Request ) 


EARLY everyone, I think, 
N would like to write for publi- 

cation. We all know that 
writing is the freest and finest kind of 
work in the world. You do it at odd 
times and hours—when or where you 
will. 

Your time is your own, and the re- 
muneration is big. Also, the prestige 
that most authors enjoy is enviable, 
to say the least. 


It is strange, then, that such a com- 
paratively few of those who would 
and could write—actually write. 


Some few, probably, never could 
learn. But by far the majority simply 
lack two things: Confidence and 
Training. 

It is surprising hew many people 
have shown me stories that they have 
written—stories that have never been 
seen by anyone but themselves—people 
whom one might never know had ever 
made any effort to record their 
thoughts and impressions on paper. 

These persons would one and all 
dearly love to see their brain-children 
given record in print. But they lack 
proper knowledge of how to go about 
it. 

You can’t just write. You must 
know what to write and how to write 
it. You must serve an apprenticeship 
—just as does any other artist. 

Every one of the old French Mas- 
ters of the Short-Story did this! Not 
one of them just wrote. 

Even after you have written a sal- 
able story, you must know where and 
how to sell it. Manuscripts are mar- 
keted on the same principles that gov- 
ern the marketing of any other com- 
modity of merit. 


Training Is Vital 


Training is absolutely necessary for 
anyone who would write successfully. 





HAS ARRIVED 


Styles change in stories as well as in 
shoes or hats. And that’s just one of 
the things you must know. 

Your latent ability must be devel- 
oped. 

You may have heard that “Writers 
are born—not made.” Bosh! ° Of 
course, you've got to be born first. 
But after you're born you’ve got to 
be made. 

Every writer has to be made. And 
that brings up the question of HOW’. 

For my part, I believe the best 
plan is to follow a prescribed course 
of instruction augmented by the con- 
stant, consistent and constructive sug- 
gestions of a competent critic. 

I have personally made it a point 
to investigate several such courses 
and methods of criticism. 

One of these, in my opinion, stands 
out pre-eminently for the amateur 
writer and I unqualifiedly recommend 
it. 

I refer to the course offered by the 
Hoosier Institute of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Take my advice and investigate this 
course for yourself. The attached 
coupon will bring you full informa- 
tion without charge or obligation. 


USE THIS NON-OBLIGATORY COUPON 


“DO IT NOW” 








HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Short Story Department 1534 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


You may send me your free booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Write,” and_ full details about your course of 
Training in Short-Story, Photoplay and General 
Magazine writing. It is understood that this 
request places me under no obligations. 
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and quality. 








or other article for free inspection. 
Your credit is good. We trust you for anything you want. 


are the BEST QUALITY — perfect cut and blue-white. 
Diamond in our stock is a GEM of GEMS. 


} Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value 
MORE than that. We guarantee you 8° ,early increase in 
value on all exchanges. 


Shipments made without expense to you. You incur no risk. You examine 
carefully —if satisfactory, pay only one-fifth of the purchase price and 
keepit. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. 
you are convinced Lyon Diamonds are Superior Value. 
how to build a solid foundation for the future. 


oJ. M. LYON & CO. /Maiden lane New York 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 












Select Any Diamond 


Send no money. 


Lyon Diamonds 
Every 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


You get absolute protection. 
Buy Now At Low Prices 






Don’t pay a cent until 
Let us explain 
Send TODAY for Free Catalog 44K. 
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very 
Womans 
Depilatory 


Hair 
the Common-sense W, ay 


OR immediate results use 

De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms. under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore,most 


cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 
To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and ‘we will re- 
fund your money. 


Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 


| Dept. A-23, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 
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COS 
£) FRECKLES 


ty ~7 Now Is the Time to Get 
ff Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Ly There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
17 ashamed of your freckles, as OTHINE dout le 


strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
Simply get an ounce of 


OTHINE 


rugvist,and apply a little 
on see that eve 








¢ 


pots. 
of it 


double strength from 

night and morning ar 

worst freckles hi 

o , have var 

one ounce is nee 

beautiful clear 
Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 

if it fails to remove freckles, 


complexion, 























If you are earning less than 


$SO PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 


Commercial Art 
Leadinw Art Managers the men who kne 


recommend 
will ruarantesc 


t w— 
s and employ our student We 
to make you succe ful—Learn at 


| husband, the lawyer. 
| the plot of a corking scenario of home-life; 





home in Your Site tor PREE Wustrated cotslogue. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il, 


| Will 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Monty, Deer Istanp.—That picture filmed 
while you were aboard the U. S. S. Seattle 
must have been William Brady’s “Stolen 
Orders.” Yes, it was released some time ago. 
Kitty Gordon, June Elvidge, Madge Evans, 
Carlyle Blackwell, George MacQuarrie, and 
Montague Love comprise the all-star cast. Do 
we know of a good-looking screeness about 
the age of nineteen who would like to be 
ship-mates with a gob who can swim, ride, 
sing; who is a good oarsman, can use a 
brace of six guns, also rifle and can love like 
a full-rigger lies to a 20-knot wind? If so, 
we have your telephone number. The best 
of luck. 


ANSWER Man Apmirer, SALISBURY.—Again 
so soon? Well! Norma Talmadge has not 
retired. Mae Murray has, I believe, been 
married twice; to Jay O’Brien and Robert 
Leonard. She is still Mrs. Bob. Mildred 
Harris with Universal last, and Mary 
Thurman with Lasky. Following is the 
cast of “Unclaimed Goods”: Betsy Burke, 
Vivian Martin; Danny Donegan, Har- 
rison Ford; Cocopah Kid, Casson Fer- 
guson; Gentleman Joe Slade, George McDan- 
iel; Idaho Ina, Carmen Phillips; Sheriff 
Burke, Dick LaReno; Uncle Murphy, George 
Kunkel. 


Ben Hur, Sacramento, Cat.—I’m not 
sure that she is married but it is reasonable 
to suppose that she is. It doesn’t really 
matter, about her age. She is quite young. 
Get in the race; but use your- Chandler 
instead of your chariot. Sure I like a car. 
You weren't thinking of sending me one, 
were you? 


Curysta H., Coreman, Texas.—That’s 
the true test of a woman’s devotion. That 
she read our answers before she looks at the 
pictures in the art section. Her hair is red- 
dish-gold, I believe. I will never swear in a 
case like this. Yes, she will. You want a 
picture of Wally Reid’s baby in PHoroptay. 
There’s a picture of Wally, himself, in this 
issue; a good one, too. She doesn’t give 
her age. 


H. S., Lewistown, Montana—To settle 
the striking question of whether or not your 
young man really resembles Wallace Reid, 
I’m glad to tell you that Wally’s hair is 
brown and his eyes are blue. Crane Wilbur 
is on the stage now; he’s playing in stocks 
His latest picture appearance was in “The 
Finger of Justice,’ a very 
play by a ditto parson, forbidden in New 


York and sanctioned in Washington. Crane | 


cleans up in this, I hear. Jack Pickford is 
with us again; he has signed with First 
National. Sister Mary is also with this 
company. 


Harry E. Bert, Cuicaco—Mary Miles 
Minter is not married, or engaged. She is 
eighteen years old. Her latest play is “Wives 
and Other Wives,” a distinct departure for 
Mary, for she has never before played other 
than very ingenue roles. American studios, 
Santa Barbara. Lila Lee, sixteen, I think; 
Lasky, Hollywood. 


MapamMe Dtocenes, Westrietp.—You’ve 
come to the right address. I have to be 
honest; I can’t tell a lie. My job depends 
on my telling the truth; I am not like your 
Your story would be 


neglected wife, etc. A truth-loving lady with 
a husband at the bar. I don’t like to be 


| called “father confessor to the movie fan.” 


It makes me feel too responsible. 
I agree with you. 
you write 


In a way 
I’m going to look that up. 

again ? 

PHOTOPLAY 


ivertisement in 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrations‘of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid. 
You see and examine the article 
right in your own hands. 
If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided intoeight \:-. y 
equal amounts, payable monthly. YY 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Watches 


Our Catalog illustrates 
and describes all stand- 
ard world-renowned 
Watches— solid gold 
and gold filled cases. 
Splendid bargains in 25- 
year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
Special Bargains 


Diamond La Val- 

lieres - - - - $10up 
Loftis7-Diamond Solitaire 

Cluster Scarf Pins $75 up 
Diamond-Set Birth 

Month Rings - - Sup 
Diamond Brooches - 7 up 
Diamond Ear Screws 25 up 
Diamond Studs - - 10 up 
Diamond Cuff Links Sup 





Diamond Rings 
Beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mond Rings, any style 
14-K solid gold mounting, 
$50, $75. $100.and ap. 

= 4 ae UP: | Wrist Watches - - 20 up 
EASY CREDIT TERMS J Watches, Gold Filled 15 up 


WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept, M502 108 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 











BROS & CO. issé 








The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.E very woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
fect, fill up hollows. give round- \™ 
ness to scrawy necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means, 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray,Inc. 458 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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L Vid ELECTRIC $°750 
a V1Ga vispRATOR ‘ é=— 
A better vibrator that costs less. Comes 
complete, neatly boxed, ready to attach to 
any electric light socket. Nothing to oil, 


nothing to get out of order. See your dealer 
or send us $7.50. Guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ADBRO MFG. COMPANY 


701 Phipps Power Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEX OLOGY™ 


by WilliamH.Walling,A.M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
= A Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
s 4. Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
= Allin one vclume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Illustrated © Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
= $2,00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


M. J. B., New Yorx.—Your letter spoiled 
my day. Because I knew I could never be 
so clever as you. I forgive you, though; 
that letter was worth it. You’re the only 
optimist I ever loved. I, also, have lunched 
with that lady. You're going to hear from 
both of us, soon. 


InpIAN Maize, Detroit.—I won’t tell you 
my age. You wouldn’t tell me yours, would 
you? Let us speak of pleasant things; for 
instance, Mary Pickford. Her new picture 
s “Daddy Long Legs.” They like Mary be- 
cause she’s real. I have seen every Pickford 
picture since “Caprice.” You missed one of 
the best—‘Tess.” Kenneth Harlan isn’t 
married. Harry Carey? Universal City, 
California. Yes. 


















THELMA, SPRINGFIELD.—I cannot give you 
any information on how to become a movie 
actress. Consult Elizabeth Peltret’s story in 
the February issue. If I were you I should 
take up some sort of congenial work and 
forget all about it. You’re not thinking of 
the years of training necessary; you’re think- 
ing of your chintz-hung dressing room and 
parking space in limousine row. 







Canapian, N. S—You want to hear 
more about J. Warren Kerrigan in the Mag- 
azine; and more “home” pictures. I have 
conveyed your good wishes to the editor, 
Julian Johnson. Indeed, he appreciates sug- 
gestions. Glad to hear any time. 





Miss Mutten, Mitwavuxer.—In return 
for the compliment which calls me among 
other things “the jokiest fellow you have 
ever known,” I should like to be able to an- 
swer your questions in full. But, as it hap- 
pens, not one of the ladies you are anxious 
about will divulge her age. You may reach 
Nazimova at the Metro studios. Yes, I 
come to Milwaukee sometimes. 


Lucite, Great Farts.—Your pictures ar- 
rived; thank you. They are very nice but 
I can’t help you to get in, you know. I 
have never been in Montana but I’ve been 
through there. I'll stop off next time. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” It has been played on the stage for 
years, and Famous Players made it into a 
photoplay, with Marguerite Clark in the 
two parts of Little Eva and Topsy. Ruth 
Roland, Pathe (western). 





L. S., Hartrorp.—So glad it made you 
happy to read in Puotopray that Niles 
Welch was born in your city. It must, in- 
deed, be a great little feeling, to feel that a 
motion picture actor was born in one’s own 
home-town. I am awfully sorry not to be in 
a position to tell you that I have really 
spoken to George Walsh. You say he sent 
you his autograph. My, my. I should siy 
that neither of those stones was your birth- 
stone. I never said I am old. I am not. 
Charles Gunn died in December; he is sur- 
vived by a wife. He was with Triangle 
and Paralta. Gunn was always convinc- 
ing. Write again; always glad. 


R. V. K., Kansas City.—I read every 
word of your nine page letter. You sure are 
strong for Wally Reid, aren’t you? I know 
him, lady; he’s a great guy. Still, I wouldn't 
say that, although you have determined 
not to have a beau unless he’s like Wally— 
you'll die an old maid. Write Wally and 
ask him if all that leading-man stuff comes 
natural. There are stories in this issue that 
you will be interested in; Monte Blue and 
Thurston Hall. A good many players have 
heen injured in those hazardous stunts. 
Run up any time. I want to hear from you 
zeain; make it soon. 
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enias the thrill o of hearing 
Your Song from the Stage! 


Why don’t YOU write the Words for a Song, and submit your 
poem to us? Write about Patriotism, Love or any other subject. 
We write the music and guar- 
antee Publisher’s acceptance. 
If you have a poem written 
now, send it to us TODAY. 


many popular songs. 
CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 


Suite 294, 538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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= DAY BUYS A GIBSON 








AS as low as $5.00 down—$2.30 per month. Mandolins 
Guitar, Tenor Banjo or Guitar Banjo sent on approval. 
Liberal allowance on old instruments in exchange for the “Gibson. ed 





The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole 

















Mandolin and Guitar world talking. 
112 pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information for 
player and teacher. Also FREE treatise on **How to Practice."* 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 


Stradivarius arching—sclientific graduation from thickness at 
center to thinness at rim, securing strength—sensitiveness 
—free vibration of entire sounding board. Tilted neck, high 
bridge with extension string holder, securing increased 
string pressure that vibrates a larger sounding board, 
producing a bigness of tone never before realized. Rein- 
forced, non warpable neck—elevated guard plate or finger 
rost—easy action—acjustable string-bearing at bridge 
overcoming sharping of heavierstrings in upper positions. 


NMiake$1800 to $5000 or More aYear ; 


/ 
Ney'Ps 
OU 
GIBSON TENOR 
BANJOS 
Most popular member of banjo 
family. Powerful, sweet tone, 
lively, *‘banjoistic’’ but musi- 
cal; obtained by exclusive Gib- 
son features. Great for dance 
playing or home. Play from 
any piano score--melody or 
chords--*‘straight”* or **jazz.’* 
Companion instrument: Gibson 
Guitar Banjo --- fingerboard, 
stringing and tuning same as 
guitar. 
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Become a teacher. Spl 
for private and class instruction and the ame of _— gaibeon inst 
have 
either sex. 
Brockmeyer, St. Loui: 

$10,000 business in aire ‘did 37, 1000, in 1916.’ 
teacher, Sioux City, Ia.. a 








wm. Pla 
Soloist for Victor Talking Machine cont UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDOR- ()Mandolin. () Mando-bass, 
SES THE GIBSON: () Mandola. (Guitar. 

DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL, # bxsndo-ceuo. iar Guitar 
Become our agent. We helpsell. Territory protected. Stock See U ( JTenor Banjo. ()Guitar Banjo 
nished. Wepay the advertising. You make the it. You pay 
for goods when sold; return goods not sold. TF our “Sti Hunt. , 
FREE to those interested, our new $1.00 book *‘The Organiza- i Name 
tion, Direction and Maintenance of the sjentetn Ors hestra,’’ § 
by America’s most successful director, Wm. Jr. 

Address. 






Get our new FREE BOOK— 







“Everyone a ‘Cibson’-ite” 
mpson's Mandolin Orchestra 
Pps -_-_— Sw wm 
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li free. Don’t wait: ACT NOW. Fill in the coupon. 








GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO., 
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464 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- and 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


Sot. MH. GOLOBERG. Pres. CHICAGO 
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The Children remeory Choose 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Its odor is so delicate and fascinating—like 
the breath of a rose—and it is so smooth, 
refreshing and soothing totheir tender skin. 
That is why it is preferred by the grown-ups 
too, who are satisfied with only the best. 
Trial Offer : Send 2c for an attractive Week- 
} end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 


tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1240 W, North Ave., Chicago 
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KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


} FOR 
i; MEN 

OR 
| WOMEN | 


ray ischer, 
A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 


or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 








‘Write the Words 


for a Song 


Write the words for asong. We revise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on 
a royalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Mail your song-poem on love, 
peace,victory or any other subject to usto- 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. 


BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS 
101 F Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at Times Sa. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
= y 


Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easv lent. exercises for 
the vocal organs. (Used at bome). Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 
tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended by 
aes singers of Europe. No matter how hope- 

your case may seem, bend for literature, 


Write Today for our literature, absolutely FREE 


d postage prey paid. Send for it now 


Perfect Voice wth ‘Studio 1534, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicace 


































If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
own hair with this marvelous invention. Cuts 
@ the hair any desired length, short or long. 
Does the job as nicely as any barber In quarter 
the time, before your own mirror, You can cut the 
children’s bair at hozne in a jiffy. n be used as an 
ordinary razor tu shave the pee or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. @ lifetime. Saves ite cost first 
time used, PRICE ONLY 362, “postpaid. Extra Biades Sc each. 
20HNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 1504 3224 N.Halsted St.,Chicago 
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When you 


SPIZZERINKTUM, Kansas City.—I'm afraid 
I can't help you to decide which you like 
better, Dusty or Bill Farnum. As to the 
Wally Reid questions, I’m not much when 
it comes to judging male pulchritude. In 
fact I don’t know any beautiful men. What 
| street did William Wallace live on in Si. 
Louis and where did he ever learn to make 
love so perfectly and why can’t he give other 
men lessons? I wish I knew. Why not send 
Wally one of your epistolary posies? 





LLEWELLYN.—Your questions are answered 
elsewhere in the Colyum. The book Lillian 
Gish reads as the girl in “The Greatest Thing 
in Life,” “Chantecler,” by Edmond Ros- 


tand. Rostand died recently; a great French- 
man. He also wrote “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


PATIENCE, 


BALTIMoRE.—I don’t blame you 
| at all 


for being interested in Norma Tal- 
| madge. Yes, I remember those old Vitagraph 
| comedies with Norma and Leo Delaney. 
| Delaney hasn’t been on the screen for some 

time. I saw him last in a Famous Players 
| picture with Ann Pennington; however, I 

believe he has made an appearance since 
| then. Lillian Walker is in the limelight again, 
with her own company. Wally Van? He’s 
directing now, in the west—or was, the last 
I heard of him. No. Olive Thomas is about 
twenty. That was Mary Charleson, who is 
now Mrs. Henry B. Walthall. Dark. I 
thought so at first, but I’ve changed my 
mind. Decidedly. 


EpNA, WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—Edna, if I 
published the nom you gave me, I’d lose my 
job. “Inquisitive One!” This Column is 
properly supposed to scintillate with wit and 
barbed-wire shafts of wisdom but I’m 
| darned if I can see anything amusive in 
“Tnquisitive One.” When you folks go back 


on me and I have to write my own wit 
there won’t be a Column any more. Douglas 
McLean is with Paramount. Of course I 


Those ages are not 
Tom Meighan’s adorable. 
Douc Forrver.—Cheers rent the air. His 
test is “Arizona.” “The Cub” was pro- 
duced by World; it’s a pretty old release. 
Johnny Hines was in it. Jean Sothern is in 
vaudeville now. Marie Doro will return to 
| the screen, I believe. The others you men- 
tion are awfully shy—they’ll tell us their 
favorite flower and best-known parts played 
on the stage—everything but their ages. 
Very well. 


know what you mean. 


divulged. Yes, 
| 





Jutivs Starks, Route 3, Box o1, Corst- 
CANA, TEXAS, wants to correspond with a 
reader of this department. Write to him, 
folks. 


F. R., Manrra.—That’s so; 
those boarding-school pictures any more. 
Remember the midnight “spreads” and the 
meetings over the garden wall? Them was 
the days. Short “e”’ in Metro. It’s true. 
Why, that issue of PHotopray was out be- 
fore Harold Lockwood’s death. 


we don’t have 


Macx, Crown Pornt.—That book is the 
bible of the bibulous and the refuge of the 
pure in heart. You are not at all imagina- 
tive. Griffith’s latest is “The Greatest Thing 
in Life.’ Lillian Gish and Bobby Harron 
have the leads. 


As Ever, RutH.—You say “Mack Sen- 
nett’s requirements are a bathing suit, a 
perfect figure, a pretty face, and plenty of 
pep. Am I right?” Quite. “When you have 
all the requirements there is no harm in 
trying, is there?” Absolutely none. Wallie 
is a good actor but don’t let him hear you 
call him “a pretty boy.” He mightn’t like 


write to 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


it. You may think you'll keep on writing 
to us when you move out to Cal., but we 
are pretty sure you'll change your mind. 
Why, don’t you like F. X. B.? 


F. C. Mc., Santa Rosa.—I don’t care how 
wicked you are. Only don’t spell it “movy.” 
Olive Thomas, Mrs. Jack Pickford; Louise 
Huff, Mrs. Edgar Jones; Harrison Ford has 
been married. Sessue’- Hayakawa is married 
to Tsuru Aoki. Eugene O’Brien isn’t mar- 
ried. It is indeed the pinnacle of playful 
humor to inquire if Little Mary McAlister 
is married and if so to whom. Elliott 
Dexter's wife is Marie Doro. 


E. L. F., ToroNto.—Yours was an enjoy 
able letter and your criticism to the point. 
You want Owen Moore to come back. 
Colin Campbell is directing for Universal 
now; he produced “The Yellow Dog.” Mar- 
shall Neilan is directing Little Mary in 
“Daddy-Long-Legs.” I think Caruso has a 
great screen personality. “My Cousin” was 
one of the most entertaining things I’ve ever 
seen. Thanks a whole lot, and come again. 

G. H. McF., Granp Rapiwws.—Thanks for 
sending us the clippings. Always glad toe 
read nice things about the Magazine. 
Blanche Sweet w s absent for about a year, 
to rest up. She was sufiering from a nerv- 
ous breakdown. She is all right now and 
looks prettier than ever. She has made sev- 
eral pictures since her return, for her own 
company under Harry Garson’s manage- 
ment: “The Hushed Hour” and “The Un- 
pardonable Sin.” Not married. Bless you, 
no. 


READER, GERMANTOWN.—How can _ one 
get to California from Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania? Well, the airplane has, it is true, 
attained a certain degree of perfection and 
has rendered valuable service in the Euro- 
pean war; still, I can’t quite make out why 
you are prejudiced against the well-known 
and reliable locomotive. I would look it up 
for you in a time-table but our stenog. is 
doing her Christmas exchamging and I 
mustn’t worry her. 


Pessimist, Nova Scotira.—You say the 
Colyum fills you with glee. How can you 
fill a pessimist with glee? You'll find your 
answers to the Gish questions elsewhere, ex- 
cept—that Dorothy’s latest is called “The 
Hope Chest” and Richard Barthelmess, for- 
mer leading-man for Marguerite Clark, plays 
with her. Thanks, a great many. 

Epa B., Tacoma.—So you think I’m a man 
because I would like to look like the Arrow 
Collar ad. cuties. I never said that. And it 
wouldn’t prove anything if I did. Theodore 
Roberts isn’t the only screen-he I like, but 
he’s one of ’em. Cleo Madison was in the 
sequel to “Tarzan” last. I hear that she is 
to be featured in a new company. Mae 
Marsh is making Goldwyn pictures right 
along. Married? Uh-huh; to Louis Lee 
Arms, a N. Y. newspaper man. I wish I 
were a N. Y. newspaper man. Dorothy Dal- 
ton is with Ince, turning out fillums for the 
Paramount program. Kathlyn Williams 
hasn’t done anything since “We Can’t Have 
Everything.” By-by, Eda B. 





M. W., PittssurcH.—Indubitably, Wal- 
lace Reid is nice. You think he is just won- 
derful. And you've his autographed _pic- 
ture. Well, that’s fine. Now do you feel 
better? It is, indeed, true that he is mar- 
ried. Read on. Ethel Clayton is the widow 
of the late Joseph Kaufman, the director. 
She is playing for Lasky-Paramount now. 
“Women’s Weapons” and “The Mystery 
Girl” and “Maggie Pepper” are recent Clay- 
ten releases. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


JupitH, Leapvitte, Coto—I don’t mind 
it at all, getting letters with “love from all 
the girls.” I will send you my love, but 
not my picture. I cannot understand why 
you girls want the Answer Man's picture 
when there is such a good likeness, by a 
celebrated staff artist, at the head of this 
Colyum. Besides, 1 am only an Answer 
Man—neither a movie actor, nor a war hero. 
I have, however, participated in some mighty 
battles. Oh, yes—I picked a wicked uke. 
at college. Watch for some interesting news 
cnd views of little Louise Huff; some stuff 
coming up that will tickle you girls. There's 
a little surprise in it, too. Her latest pic- 
ture is “When the Boys Come Home,” in 
which Miss Huff returns to Paramount after 
a sojourn at Fort Lee, with World. It’s 
a John Emerson-Anita Loos production for 
Artcraft, and Ernest Truex is in it, too. 
Believe they pronounce that “True.” Write 
to Doug., care his own Hollywood studios. 


G. W. D., AtLanta—yYour initials are 
almost, but not quite, David Wark Grif- 
fith’s. No, I wouldn’t call you crazy for 
wanting to write to Lillian Gish. Her address 
is Griffith studios, Hollywood. The Gish 
home, where Lillian lives with her mother, 
Mae, and her not-much-younger sister, Doro- 
thy, is on South Serrano street, in Los An- 
geles. Vivian Martin is with Lasky, in Hol- 
lywood. Miss Martin and Miss Thurman 
are both married. Darn! My stenog. just 
paid 35c to have her spats cleaned, and now 





it’s raining! 
SomeBopy IN Micu.—One newspaper | 
headline that surprised me was “American | 


Soldiers in No Hurry to Get Home. 
the modest dears have read about the noisy 


receptions being prepared for them. Ann 
Little, Tom Meighan, Wallie Reid, Lasky, 


Hollywood; Constance Talmadge has her own 
company, working at the Morosco studio in 
Los Angeles. Write to them for photo- 
graphs. Harold Lockwood was very well 
thought of indeed, in his profession and 
out of it. He left $45,000. He was sur- 
vived by a wife, Alma Lockwood, 
son, and his mother. 

New Or LeEANs.—I 


GERTRUDE E., heard 


” Maybe | 


a small | 


that a motion picture magnate in Hollywood | 


and a well-known star in New York re- 
cently had a lively exchange of compliments 
“T desire you to play the leading role in my 
new production,” wired the magnate to the 
star. “You are alone in your desire,” wired 
the star to the magnate. No contracts were 
signed that evening. 
released by now. Mary is with First Na- 
tional; her first new ones are “Daddy Long- 
legs” ‘and “Pollyanna.” F. X. Bushman’s 
second wife is Beverly Bayne. He was di- 
vorced from Mrs. Josephine Bushman. 
Five children. Charles Chaplin had not 
married Miss Harris when I answered that 
cuestion. Mae Marsh’s latest is “The Rac- 
ing Strain,” renamed from “Southern Pride” 
or “Pride of Kentucky.” Thanks for your 
kind words. Come again. 


THIRTEEN, Toronto.—Ah, thirteen, that’s 
a question that has been puzzling astrono- 
mers for many moons; which of those cute 
stars is the cuter. I don’t know and if I did 
I wouldn’t tell. Don’t tell a soul, Marjorie, 
but I think they’re married, or going to 
be married. Zoe Rae is nine. Madge Evans 
is only ten. Those players have ages but 
they won’t admit it. 


H. C., YarmMoutn.—He’s about forty; she 
is twenty-two. New York. Yes. Why 
she’s a chunky 

I have met 


don’t you write to her? Yes; 
little coquette in the cinema. 
her, once. 


That Bara picture is | 
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Free 


Trial 
-a Week 


zo ur 7 of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
lay it as if it were your own. Then, if you wish, you may send it back 
Trial does not cost you a penny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


L Worcs KIZER' 


G00 years R instrument making 


s Play 


You may have 
your owr home, 
at our expense, 





















If you decide to buy you may pay the low ~ Bote » s price at the rate 
ofa few cents a a he caek Purlitzo™ has s for the highest quality for 
nearly twe centuries. Every known musical eee sold to you at direct- 
from-the-manufacturer’ ~ price. We’ve supplied U. S 
Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years. ue eer oom me cae oe 


"Gend the Coupon f We The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 


Just put your name and address on the coupon Benth irgce, Cneumnatt, Obto 
Now. Please state what instrument you are interested 7 Gentiemen:—Pleane send me your 140- 
¢ 





in. There is no obligation. We wil) send you the big 
tal bsolutely fre Also tels 
160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! ehout yeur ensciat offer “hrect from the 


manufacturer. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
ept. 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. g 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 





Address 


4 Iam interested in... 





Name of Instrument here) 





' Sie Famous Original 


CREOLE 
PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


Made with LOUISIANA PECANS 
and LOUISIANA CANE SUGAR 











Know as I do 
the Art Ue 
making yoursel 


‘Beautiful ” 





LIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Salons have long been 
the mecca for women who desired the services 
of the foremost specialist in the cultivation of 
beauty. Many, however, cannot come for the 
treatments, so Elizabeth Arden has determined that 
the Treatments shall come to them. ‘To this end 
































- she has arranged the 
a 3 - 
| Elizabeth Arden Home Course 
CAs pure as any confection can be made. Through her systematized method, Elizabeth Arden can 
Produced in a model, new and absolutely | analyze your requirements and be as certain of results as if 
Sanitary factory. : | - you were a regular client at her Salon. She will plan a 
Mail orders filled anywhere. | course to suit your needs which will improve your natural 
Sent in a protected carton—each “Praline” | charins and pleasingly emphasize your individuality. 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. } To obtain information, check any items in the following 
i O. or Express Money Orders, or Per- j| list you wish advice about and send, with your name an 
| sonal checks received. t } addr } ibeth Arden at her New ¥ ork Salon. You 
j BOX OF 7 ‘Sample) - - $1.00 t | incur no obligation. Booklet on request. ; 
BCX OF i2 - - © = 1.50 H CULTIVATION of Complexion, Eyes, Hair, Hands, Eye- 
BOXOF 24 + -+= += + 3.00 | jashes and Brows, Contour of Neck, Bust, Arms, Shoulders, 
Sent Parcel Post, prepaid, insured, ; ' CORRECTION of Sagging Muscles, Double Chin, 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS } i Wrinkles or Lines, Blackheads, Coarse Pores, Acne, 
Brown Spots, Weight, too Thin, too Stout. 
The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS ! ° 673 Fifth Avenue 
Dept 23 NEW ORLEANS,LA, “ Elizabeth Arden Dept. P-4, New York 
** Copyright 1919" ase | WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
i BOSTON, 192 BoylstonSt. | NEWPORT, 184 Bellevue Ave. 
ee snnndisiinal itnsitaciaiansiettl a ~ ls 

















‘your Petry orcothy | in your appt in rg 
are many women of fine appearance who could tell 
you that the secret of their fair complexion is due to the 
unvarying softness of their skin; that it always remains soft 
regardless of weather exposure; that any long, tedious pro- 
cess of skin treatment is unnecessary when Hinds Honey 
atid Almond Cream is used. Rough, irritated orunhealthy 
conditions soon disappear and smooth, fine textured, whole- 
some skin is gradually developed. The Week-End Bottle 
gives you a week's trial; the regular size will last two months. 


SAMPLES: 
and Almond Cream 2c 
Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Week-End Box 50c. 


A. S. HINDS, 228 West Street, Portland, Maine 


WHAS 





Hinds Cream 
Toilet Necessities 
are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U. S. A.,° 
from Laboratory 


Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds Honey 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. 
Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial Size 15¢. Altractive 


WONEP 
AND 
“mon? 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Look at these prices 
forGenuine 





DIAMONDS 


Read why 
my price is less 
than wholesale 


I ama diamond broker, 
devoting my time to pick- 
ing up bargains for cash 
from people who need the 
money — from estates, auc- 
tions, etc. As many of my 
sales are to wholesale and ’ 
retail jewelers, | must buy to resell below the 4 
wholesale value; and my price to the indi- ; 
vidual purchaser who buys for INVESTMENT 4 
is the same. Having no “‘overhead”’ expense | 
it pays me to take as little as $10 profit ona 4 
$300 deal. Iam known the world over asthe j 
leading importer of diamonds from the Euro- 4 
pean cutters; but owing to the scarcity of } 
diamonds and their high import cost, I am j 
compelled to change my buying methods and § 
now offer you the benefit of my expert know!]- j 
edge and skill in securing diamond bargains 
from those who must sacrifice them for my cash. 
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IGNATIUS BARNARD j 












' How I Protect You: ; 
4 I am financially responsible; references, 
3 two biggest National banks inChicago, I give ¥ 
2 you awritten guarantee of the carat weight, ' 
4 color, perfection, and value. I guarantee also ¥ 
Y in writing to refund the full purchase price on j 
H request FOR ANY REASON. Cut out this 9 
i ad, and I'll sign it as part of my guarantee. § 
' Send for any diamond listed below. I’ll ship j 
t C.0.D. by express or to your local bank with 
2 privilege of Free examination and without 
| obligating you to buy. If in Chicago come 
~ in and examine these diamonds yourself. 
' Guaranteed Descriptions ; 
j Carats My Price = | 
: Yq —Blue White, perfect cut, very brilliant,$ 8.00 § | 
' Ye —Blue Wesselton, eye-perfect ‘ 19. - s | 
¢ 4% —Blue White, perfect cut, slightly imp. 23.5 
§ V4 —Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 38. 3 = 
2 VY, —Blue Wesselton, Absolutely Perfect . 54.00 } j 
H Ys —dJagersfonteinViolet Blue,absolutelyperiect 88.00 * 
4 % —Blue White, perfect cut,imperfect. . 35.90 ; 
j 34 —Wesselton Blue, slightly imperfect 52.88 2 | 
5 3% —Jagersfontein Violet Blue,eye-perfect 89.50 4 | 
} Yo —Orange White, perfect cut,eye-perfect 49.00 ¥ 
& Y —Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 88.00 j | 
j Yo —Blue Wesselton, First Quality 128.00 § 
2 5g —Bliue White, perfect cut, imperfect 77.00 @ 
| 5e Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 133.00 j 
> 3% Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 165.00 ¢ 
| 34 —Jageresfontein Violet Blue, Perfect . 269.00 j 
2 4 —Wesselton Blue White, slightly imp’t 150.00 j 
i { —Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 219.00 } 
> { —Bilue Wesselton, First Quality . - 295.00 <x 
4 { —Jagers. Violet Blue, absolutely perf’t 360.00 } 
Y i —Steel Blue White, Engagem’t Quality 255.00 ¢ 
5 iYe—Fancy Blue Wesselton, Absolutely perfect 440.00 
% 1°64—Fancy Blue Wesselton, First Quality 433.00 
4 iYq —Blue White, slightly imperfect . . 175.00 
% 1% —Wesselton Steel Blue,very sl,imper’t 245.00 | 
i 1Ve—Blue Wesselton, Engagem’t Quality 350.00 \ 
¥ 1% —Steel Blue, Engagement Quality . . 298.00 ¢ 
4 1°4—Fine White, Absolutely Perfect . . 560.00 j 
' 2 —Blue White, very spread, imperfect . 275.00 ¢ 
i 24/4 —Fine Wesselton Blue, perfect . . . 795.00 § 
i. 14 Kevat Solid Gold heneaneias vue! j 
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Order any siiemael with a any set- lj 
ting from this ad. Also send for | 
my weekly Price List of Diamond | 
Bargains and De Luxe Style Book || ; 
of fashionable mountings, FREE! ir 


IGNATIUS BARNARD 


+ Suite 1301P, 36 S. State St., CHICAGO,U.S.A 
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| tion, for Sawyer-Lubin. 
| the legit, is his leading woman. 





When you 


write to 





PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE—AD7ERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Hetto Bo. Bevo!—I am reminded of that 
lovable liar who, when proposing to a sweet 
young thing, said. “You are the first girl 
I ever loved.” I don’t feel sorry for her be- 
cause she doesn’t believe him, anyway. I 
believe Doris Kenyon is the daughter of a 
college professor although you say a protes- 
tant minister. Those old-timers are no longer 
in pictures. Dunno. 


WILDFLOWER, SACRAMENTO.—Have the or- 
chestra play “Somewhere on Dear Old 
Broadway” and I will know where you got 
your inspiration for the nom de. Your other 
letter was unsigned, so I consigned it with a 
consarn to the w. p. basket. You say you 
wrote to that movie star for advice as to 
becoming one yourself and she returned the 
pictures of you with an autographed one of 
herself. Mildred Marsh in “The Daredevil.” 
If you judge from my answers that I could 
write scenarios please don’t read the Column 
any more. I have failed. 

SNookuMs.—I think you must have been 
studying a “Book of Familiar French 
Phrases;” weren't you? Anyway, I don’t 
believe a word you say; I simply can’t hear 
you. Mignon Anderson doesn’t give her 
age; she isn’t related to Mary—either of the 
Mary’s. Edward Arnold was on the stage 
in New York the last I heard. Herbert 
Heyes has been leading man for May Alli- 
son, You want me to tell you the prettiest 
actress on the screen. Bon nuit! 


Jasper, Boston.—Have no record of the 
matrimonial status or intentions of that 
ingenue. However, we are proud and happy 
to tell you that: Francis X. and Beverly are 
making a feature for Vitagraph; Biliie 
Burke is in her early thirties and the wife 
Ziegfeld, Jr.; Donald Brian has 
been appearing in Manhattan musical com- 
edy and not on the screen; and, finally, that 
Theda Bara isn’t married. Au revoir. That’s 
all the French I know—except how to ask 
for a piece of bread. But who wants to use 
French to ask for a piece of bread? 


Tomsoy, ALBERT LEA.—Thanks for the as- 
surance that there is no other Answer Man 


but me. So you want to be an interviewer. 
“To be a true friend of the actors; to tell 
the true-to-life facts about them—” Some 


of the players, I am afraid, would not take 
this as an act of unmitigated admiration. I 
never could understand why you people like 
to hear that so-and-so is ten years older than 
she looks; that Miss Jam has three children; 
that Mister Ham was on the stage for thir- 


teen years before going into pictures. Elmo 
and E. K. Lincoln are not the same. Elmo 
is “Tarzan of the Apes.” E. K. stars in 


“Stars of Glory” and is now making a new 
series of pictures, under Ralph Ince’s direc- 
Clara Joel, from 
Thanks. 





THREE SUNFLOWERS, ELporADO.—I am not 
so young as I feel; but then that’s pretty 
young. I can assure you twins and your best 
chum that I am an awfully nice young man. 
To exemplify: it is with pleasure that I am 
able to assure you that William S. Hart is 
the gentleman’s real name and that there is 
no Mrs. William S. Hart. I didn’t see “I. 
O. U.”; I didn’t get to New York in time. 
Write again. 


Pete, Hinspate.—You think that I wear 
my hair straight back because I haven’t got 
enough to wear any other way. Confiden- 
tially, Pete, that’s the correct answer. It’s 
uncomplimentary, at that; but—far better 
truth than friction. George Walsh questions 
answered on another pare 


advertisers please mention 


SANCHO Evuriquez, Manira.—Cine-goers; 
that’s a new one. I’m a plain fan. Somehow 
I can’t work up any sympathy for the mis- 
understood sisterhood. Why didn’t they stay 
in the country? I’m tired of the farm films. 
Edna Purviance, Charles Chaplin studios, 
Hollywood; Miriam Cooper, Fox, Los Ange- 
les. Priscilla Dean is featured alone now; 
one of her late pictures is “The Wildcat of 
Paris” (Universal). Address her Universal 
City, Cal. Others given elsewhere. 


Hasu, SoutH DEERFIELD, Mass.—Harking 
back to the golden age of the thrillers in 
sections,—Pearl White played, in her first 
big serial, “The Perils of Pauline,’ opposite 
hero Crane Wilbur. Crane’s waving locks 
and rippling biceps stood between Pearl and 
peril in every chapter—“To Be Continued 
next Tuesday at this Theatre.” In “The Iron 
Claw” and “The Exploits of Elaine,’ Pearl 
was supported by the perennial Creighton 
Hale. Pearl’s new one is “The Lightning 
Raider,” in which she performs a female 
Kafiles who, alas, reforms. 


Etste M., New York. — That’s another 
reason for loving the Answer Man: he 
doesn’t use such awfully long words. Well, 
ten-year-old, I'll try to be understandable 
but it’s hard, when you ask such questions 
as: “How many picture theatres in the 
United States have no daily matinees?” I 
don’t believe you are ten, but twice or three 
times ten. Julian Eltinge, after all, decided 
that he would be a lady in that picture, as 
his public expect it of him. Several hun- 
dred thousand women in the country depend 
on Eltinge to tip them off to the very latest 
in fashions. He has gone back to the vaude- 
ville stage for a short time but will soon 
start work on some new photoplays. Jack 
Pickford is working again. 


Sapta K. K.—You insinuate yourself into 
our good graces at the outset by saying 
we must be a man as we aren’t witty 
enough for a woman. And since you sim- 
ply must learn all about George Forth’s 
career: he was born in Philadelphia; he was 
a gentleman farmer when he decided that 
the stage offered a more precarious but 
promising livelihood. In the films Forth has 
been with Vitagraph, Thanhouser, Edison, 
Pathe and Goldwyn. George is five feet 
eleven inches tall and weighs one hundred 
and seventy pounds, with brown hair and 
dark eyes. Oh, yes—he’s athletically and 


musically inclined. Address him Green 
Room Club, 1390 W. 47th Street, N. Y. C. 
Whew—that jis all, isn’t it? 


Yvonne, Lone Istanp.—And you want to 
know how to pronounce your nom de 
plume. It’s E-von’. Believe me there isn’t 
any well-known screen actress by that name 
but if all your ambitions are realized there 
will be. There! That’s the prettiest thing 
I ever said to any woman. Come again 
sometime. 

Preccy, FLem1nc, Coto—You have the 
most pungent personality! You say you 
have written fifteen photoplays and have 
never known a failure. What’s the matter 
—couldn’t you get ’em produced? Yes, I 
remember Flora Finch well. There has 
never been a comedienne just like her. She 
hasn’t played in pictures for I don’t know 
how long. Those Bunny-Finch Vitagraphs 
were corking, weren’t they? I saw John 
Bunny on the stage, a short time before his 
death. He was very fat and very funny. 
Your vague synopsis of that picture sounds 
to me like “Hearts Adrift.” Hobart Bos- 


worth was in “The Sea Wolf.” Why is 
everyone so anxious to become a movie 
star? I don’t know. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


Forcet-MeE-Not, Santos.—I never could 
Your letter had a flavor all its own— 
doubtless induced by that peculiarly-shaded 
stationery. It must be a sure sign of my 
approaching antiquity that these queer colors 
hurt my eyes. For the rest: I am indeed 
happy that a beautiful Brazilian found sur- 
cease from the Influenza Hespanhola through 
my Columns. And you want to know 
about Earle Foxe and George Walsh. Foxe 
is back on the stage now. Walsh is still 
with Fox; he’s in his late twenties; he’s mar- 
ried to Seena Owen, Bill Hart’s leading lady. 
The Walshes have a little girl. You're wel- 
come; and please come again—soon. 
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Get It Early 
$100,000 Free Style Book 


I do not care how many other fash- 
ion books you send for. All I ask is not to 
forget mine. It is absolutely free to you. 


I am not going even to talk about buying 
now. I want youto have my book because it will 
give you so many ideas of the beautiful new 
styles. It will acquaint you with exactly the 
kind of clothes that will be most worn. 
Remember, I consider my credit 
as an extra advantage. Don’t ask for 
my book merely on account of that. Get 
it for its loveliness and price savings. 


| If I were in your place, and if 








Sent 
Prepaid 
On Approval 
ai a 
\ | 1.00 

a $ 


With Order 
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I were thinking of buying new 
clothes, I would look every- 
where first. It only takes a 
postage stamp to get my lat- 
est style book. Do as you 


The Vamp’s Reformed! 


HE Vamp’s Reformed. 











Formerly, please about ordering when 
Draped you see it. 
In Tiger-skins, with, ‘\ = Cut 
Maybe, / et Steel 


4), Beads 


\/ fr 4° 
endOnly 


Silk Georgette Waist 


The material is guaranteed pure silk geor- 

gette crepe of excellent quality. Genuine cut 

steel beads are worked into a handsome and 

attractive design, further beautified with stun- 
ning hand-worked embroidery—not macbine 
made. Hem stitching at cuffs, down front, 
and around neck. Daintily rounded neck is 
exceptionally good style, and cool for summer 
wear. Starting from shoulder seams is an 
extra collar, coming down sailor fashion in 
back. Close fitting, new style cuffs, 


Hand Embroidered 
COLORS: White, flesh, navy blue, Belgian 
blue, or taupe gray. Sizes: 34to 44, bust 
measure,no larger. Order from this paper. 


No. U.4 P. 3470 pfrics, $4.98 


1001 Economy Prize Styles 


Pay About as You Please—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A Head-dress of Feathers, 
She Writhed her Way 
Through Reels of Ruin 
Toppling Over, 

With one little Twist 

Of her Jewelled Slipper, 

The Lares and Penates 

Of More Households 

Than I’d Care to Count. 

Her Mission in Life 

Was to Sever 

| That Little Bond of Gold, and 
To Prove 

That a Marriage Certificate 
Was Merely 

A Scrap-of-Paper. 

How I Did Love to Watch Her 
Wreck Homes— 

She Did it So Gracefully. 
Anyway, 

When she Got Through, 
Nothing was Left of the Home Fires 
But a Few Cinders. 

But Alas— 

She Repented. 

I Don’t Know Why— 

And, Paradoxically Perhaps, 








Formed her Own Company, 
And Vamped No More. 

She Plays, Now, 

Those Roles 


With my style book will come a 
credit certificate, opening your account. 
When you get ready to buy, simply tell me 
what to send. If satisfied, you spread the 
cost over several months— paying me about 
as you please. 


I send things on approval, right into your 
home. If you are not perfectly pleased, you rc- 
turn your selections and I pay the postage back. 
My free trial can never cost you a penny. 
Know the Styles 


My new book tells whether skirts will be 


Where she Can Wear 

Frilly Frocks and 

Lornadoone Hats. 

And I Shouldn’t Be Surprised, 
Someday, 

To See her 

Try to Interpret 

Little Eva 

In Arctics and 

Ear-Muffs. 


short or long, and what the widths will be. All 

about the season’s colors and fabries, the newest 

ideas in trimmings and the latest tendencies in 

blouses and other articles of dress, Every ques- 

tion about footwear will be settled. Send for it 

as a fashion guide, if nothing more. Think about 
- buying later. 


All Bargains—How I Get Them 


I was virtually brought up in the 
ladies’ wearing apparel business—first as a 
style expert; then asa buyer, I became acquainted 
with all the famous designers who create styles. 
I know them now as old friends. I got to know 
milis and makers everywhere, I deal in such enor- 
mous quantities, that when I go into the market I 
almost dictate prices. The proof of all this is in 
the prices my style book quotes, 





Suits, coats, dresses, waists, skirts, hats, 
shoes, lingerie, underwear, children’s 
wear, and 300 kinds of piece goods. 


Mail Post Card Request—NOW! 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS, 3718 Mosprat St., CHICAGO 









































Ouive B., AtcHison, Kans. — There are 
angels and angels. Are you speaking of the 
theatrical kind? At any rate, I'm not one— 
of any kind. Here: John Bowers may be 

















Free Book 


Containing complete fy “ 





Easy to Pla 
Easy fo Pay 






‘ ocep ‘ \ — . sac ~ al story of the origin & 
addre: ed care Goldwyn studios, C ulver and history of that 
City, Cal.; Elliott Dexter and Eugene wonderful instru- 


O’Brien, Lasky-Paramount studios, Holly- 
wood. 



















Marte, INp.—Grace Cunard is back again, 
for one picture anyway. It’s called “After 
the War” and is said to give Grace a highly 
emotional role. She’s Mrs. Joe Moore, wife 
of the youngest Moore, in private life. Re- 
member her with Francis Ford in those 
Universal serials? Constance Talmadge, Mo- 
rosco studios, Los Angeles. Harrison Forde 
is her leading man right now. Mister Kerri- 
gan, usually called Jack Warren, is with 
Jesse Hampton, in Los Angeles. 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, orinregular band;how * 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You can learn to play the scale In one hour's 
practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 


/MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 4 
Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of True- 
Tone Band Instruments. 


BUESCHE 


: Send Your Name and We’ll 
; Send You a Lachnite 


% DON'T send a penny. Just send your name and say. *‘Send me 
: a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 
K| trial.’” We will send it prepaid right to your home. hen it 
comes merely deposit $4.75 with the postman and then wear the 
| ring for 10 full days. #1 you, or if any of your friends can tell 
£| it from a diamond, send it back. But if you decide to buy it 
k| —send us $2.5C a month until $18.75 has been paid. 


Write Today £73 20r7 name,now, Tell us which of the 


solid gold rings illustrated above you wisb 
| Cadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


12N. Mich v.,Dept. 15 
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BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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he BRUNSWICK 














Tones Hitherto Rare 


Now Ever Present 


ERE are the secrets of The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. Learn how 
we gained that wonderfully pure tone 

which has given The Brunswick Phonograph 
such prestige. 


Experts in acoustics have long agreed that 
superior reproduction depends chiefly upon 
the reproducer and the way in which tone is 
amplified. 


Until the coming of The Brunswick, many 
experts thought it impossible to overcome 
‘“‘spotty’’ reproduction, that is, alternate 
good and bad tones. Yet all were striving to 
increase the good tones and decrease the bad. 


What We Found 


The fault, we found, after hun- 
dreds of tests, was largely due to 
the use of metal in the amplifier 
or sound chamber. Metal, having 
no elasticity, prevented the sound 
waves from expanding properly. 
Strident noises resulted. 


So we chose wood, develop- 
ing the now famous Brunswick 
Amplifier, built entirely of wood. 
We tested dozens of different 
woods, arranging them in numer- 
ous shapes. Finally we attained 
the proper acoustic values. 


Brunswick tone is infinitely better, for 
tones considered rare a few years ago are 
ever-present in this super-instrument. No 
one can remain unappreciative of its fullness, 
richness and clarity. And all appreciate the 
banishment of metallic sounds. Once you 
hear The Brunswick, your own ear will 
confirm these statements. 


Plays All Records 


Another great feature of The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction is the Ultona, our 
all-record reproducer. At a turn of the 
hand, it presents to each type of record the 
proper needle and diaphragm. Each make 

of record can now be heard at its 
best, played exactly as it should be. 
Thus you are not limited in your 
selection of records to one make. 

Before you buy, or even if you already 
have a phonograph, hear The Bruns- 
wick. Put it to any tone test you wish. 
Ask that the most difficult records be 


played. Make comparisons. Then let 
sheer merit decide. 


The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
exico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
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in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Photography Goes *‘Over the Top”’ 


RUNDLING his horse-drawn darkroom 
from battlefield to battlefield, Matthew Brady 
made upon collodion wet-plates his great picture 
history of our Civil War. Brady had no modern lens, 
f2 no light and compact films, no means of registering 
objects in motion. 






His work was done before ever 
the instantaneous photograph was known. 

; The hand camera of today, equipped with lens and 
If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


g KODAK 


shutter of incredible speed, makes scores of snap-shots 
Bin the time Brady needed to obtain a single ‘view. ” 
‘Moreover, the motion picture has been achieved 
through the application of the instantaneous or stop- 


motion principle. And so are now recorded, in both 
sull and moving pictures, the rush of men, the sweep 
of airplanes, the sudden, tremendous upheaval of shell 
explosions, all with the detailed accuracy of truth itself, 
Thus do current war pictures form a chapter of history 
as yet in the writing. Long after we have won the 
war, other generations may still see today’s battles re- 
fought across the screen; and in the march of the science 
which makes such wonders possible, we trust it will 
be vouchsafed the Fastman Kodak Company to main- 
tain, as in the past, its high traditions of service and 
leadership. 


W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Chases 
Dirt 


Economy 


Old Dutch Cleanser quality brings out the bright 
cleanliness of kitchen floors, walls and furnishings and 
makes it safe to use everywhere. Economical be- 
cause it does more and better cleaning with less work. 





